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CHAPTER I. 

** There is no friend like a sister, 
In calm or stonny weather, 
To cheer one on the tedious way. 
To fetch one if one goes astray, 
To lift one if one totters down, 
To strengthen whilst one stands." 

Chsistina Bossetti. 

I CAN remember, as well as if it T^ere yesterday, the 
precise moment in my mental life when my self- 
consciousness was awakened' into the overweening 
activity which has caused me so much trouble and so 
many mortifications ever since. How often I have 
tried to send it to sleep again! How many sops, 
in the shape of sermons on single-nundedness, poems 
on the beauty of simplicity, philosophical disserta- 
tions, have I not administered to my Cerberus, and 
how complacently it has swallowed and fattened 
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2 JANET'S HOME. 

upon them all. I am, perhaps, giving the largest 
now, by writing out my recollections of my life, 
hut it is in the confident hope that a full meal 
may make the hungry, lean, clamorous creature quiet 
at last. Surely, when I have turned myself inside 
out, and put myself away in the leaves of a note- 
book, I shall have done with the subject. 

Well, I will begin with that day when I first 
turned my attention from the outside world to that 
within, and contemplated my individual I, as the 
Germans would say. 

I was reading the other day, in Jean Paul's life, 
how he, a poet-child, stood one evening at the door 
of his father's cottage, looking out on broad, solitary 
fields, bright with their first winter garment of 
new snow, and listening to the wind sweeping 
through the pine-forests behind his house ; and how, 
in that hour, a new thought was borne into his mind, 
filling it with I know not what sensations of reve- 
rence and joy : — " I am an Z" Not being a poet, I 
do not understand why he felt so pleased with the 
discovery, and certainly my self-consciousness came 
to me in a much more commonplace and feminine 
fashion. I was between eight and nine years old, it 
was the autumn of the year — the late part of the 
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autumn — a disagreeable season in our house, when 
the weather (in our father's opinion) was not cold 
enough to call for fires in the sitting-rooms, hut was 
(in reality) quite cold enough to cause us children to 
walk about the house with pinched faces and shiver- 
ing arms. The light, too, to my thinking, failed at 
an inconvenient hour, not early enough to make it 
worth while (in my mother's opinion) to light the 
lamps before tea, and yet in time to leave a long, 
dreary blind-man's holiday, which, to a restless child 
like myself, was particularly irksome. 

On the day I am thinking of, I left my little 
sister alone in the nursery, and slipped down to the 
drawing-room, where, owing to the larger size of the 
windows, daylight lingered for a quarter of an hour 
longer. I was in the most exciting part of ** Evelina " 
— a volume I had stolen from my mother's dressing- 
room — and I held the book close to the window-pane, 
and strained my eyes till they grew dim before I 
could bring myself to leave ofi" reading. When, at 
last, no word could be spelt out, I sat down on the 
carpet, under the shade of the curtains, and amused 
myself by contemplating the fantastic pictures which 
my rapid reading had left on my mind. Very fan- 
tastic pictures they were for, of course, I only under- 
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stood a third of the book ; bat looking back upon 
them, I began (for the first time in my life) to try to 
draw some conclusion from what I had been reading. 
I thought over the strange actions and sayings of 
the people whose society I had just left, and made an 
effort to reconcile them with the manners and opinions 
of the people among whom I lived. Before long, 
amid much confusion, one point of difference grew 
very clear to me — ^I discovered that my book taught 
that there was another way of dividing the inhabi- 
tants of the world beside that old one of bad and 
good, to which I had been accustomed. Men and^ 
women were not only bad or good, they were also 
beautiful or ugly ; and this distinction, when I had 
once admitted it, struck me as admitting a breadth of 
separation to which it was strange I could so long 
have been blind. To be beautiful was clearly to be 
happy, admirable, glorious; to be ugly was not 
exactly a disgrace — ^my conscience would not let me 
think that — ^but something extremely undesirable 
and inglorious ; something that a person^ somehow or 
other, ought not to be. I had not thought about 
myself so far, but I think I must have been on the 
verge of it, when my attention was called from my 
own reflections by hearing my name spoken; and 
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peeping through the curtain, I discovered that my 
mother, and a neighbour who sometimes came to 
spend the evening with her, had entered the drawing- 
room during my reverie, and were talking together. 

"Yes," I heard my mother say, "you are quite 
right ; I am very uneasy about the way in which 
Janet's teeth are coming. If she had had the best 
teeth in the world, her mouth would still have looked 
too large. As it is, I dread to think how she will 
look." 

"Oh, perhaps her teeth will improve," I heard 
good-natured Mrs. Wilton answer. "Janet is just 
now at an ugly age ; one cannot, at nine years old, 
say how a girl will look when she is grown up." 

There was a pause, and then my mother sighed. 
" Oh, my dear Mrs. Wilton, I know quite well how 
Janet will look when she is grown up. I am not 
one of those mothers who cannot see their children's 
imperfections; my anxiety makes me keen-sighted. 
I see clearly enough that Janet can never be others 
wise than very plain ; she has not one good feature 
in her face except her eyes, and her complexion is 
hopeless." 

" You call it so, because your other children have 
such beautiful complexions. How exquisitely fair 
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Ernestine is ! how lovely she promises to be ! — ^and 
Charlie, I do think, is the handsomest boy I ever 
saw in my life." 

"Charlie is very well, a-nd Ernestine will, I 
suppose, be pretty ; that makes me the more sorry 
about Janet. When there are ojily two sisters, it 
is a pity they should be so unlike. I shall never 
know how to dress them." 

" Janet is like Hilary." 

"Oh, no I" cried my mother; "Hilary's face is 
far better featured; and besides^ in a boy it does 
not signify." > 

" No ; and after all, dear Mrs. Scott " (I noticed 
here a change in the voice — ^more gravity, and less 
sincerity in its tone) — " after all, what does it signify 
for any one? * Vanity of vanities,' you know." 

" Yes — ^yes, of course — of course," my mother in- 
terrupted, rather sharply. "I intend to bring up 
both Janet and Ernestine to think nothing about 
appearance. I shall tell them, if ever I speak on the 
subject at all, that it is not of the slightest conse- 
quence whether they are pretty or plain. But still, 
I must confess it is a mortification to me that Janet 
should not be a little better-looking ; and I am 
very sorry that Mr. Scott set his face so decidedly 
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against my taking her to a dentist about her teeth 
six months ago. Unhappily, you see, Mr. Scott has 
pecuKar theories." 

At this point of the conversation, I covered my 
ears with my hands, and honestly tried not to listen 
further ; even at nine years old, I did not like the 
tone in which my dear mother would sometimes 
speak of my dear father's ** theories ;" and, besides, 
I had more than enough to think about. I was not^ 
at first, either hurt or humbled by the information 
I had so suddenly received about myself; the promi- 
nent feeling was wonder, that I, Janet Scott, should 
have been made a subject of conversation- between 
two grown-up people ; that I should be recognised 
at all, except as " one of the children." I was sur- 
prised that Mrs. Wilton should have noticed whether 
my teeth were growing straight or crooked, that 
my mother should be distressed about it, and, above 
all, that my father should have troubled himself to 
" set his face " against a purpose that only concerned 
me. I think, now, that it speaks well for my educa- 
tion that I had reached the age of nine in such 
desirable unconsciousness of my importance to my 
elders ; that one overheard conversation destroyed 
all the advantage I might have derived from the 
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extra care with which, as I now know, my father's 
wisdom surrounded us. 

I sat and thought^ at first a little elate and conse- 
quential ; but by degrees a painful feeling of loneli- 
ness stole over me. It was true that people talked 
about me, and thought of me, but then it was to find 
fault I had been singled out from the family group, 
but then it was to be judged for deficiencies which the 
others did not share. The thought brought with it a 
painful sullen sense of separation. I felt glad that 
the curtain hid me from general observation ; I hoped 
that my brothers and sister would not come to look 
for me ; I wished that they might all forget me, and 
that I might have to sit in the cold, supperless, till 
bed-time. 

From this evil mood I was delivered at last by my 
eldest brother Hilary. I had heard him enter the 
house, and run up into the nursery, and then down to 
the library, to look for me, with a sullen resolve not 
to stir ; but when at last he tracked me to my hiding- 
place, and I caught sight of his good-humoured face 
cautiously insinuated between the curtains, I could 
resist no longer. 

" Did not you know that I had come home ? " he 
said, when he had lured me from the drawing-room. 
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" What could make you hide from me? Such waste 
of time. Come and feed the fish in the garret before 
the bell rings for tea." 

The proposition softened my ill-humour for a time; 
I was proud of being the only person whom Hilary 
^ver invited to accompany him to a certain lumber- 
room at the top of the house, where my mother 
allowed him to keep some pet fish and various other 
nondescript treasures. How well I can picture the 
oddly-shaped room as it looked that evening, while 
the rays of Hilary's dim candle were struggling to 
drive back the darkness from the middle of the room 
to the awful comers where day and night it lingered. 
Those corners were the veritable home of darkness to 
me. On long winter afternoons, when Hilary and I 
were alone in the garret, I used to watch the thing, 
rising from its lurking-place, creeping closer to me, 
till I felt it on my face, and then stealing downstairs, 
creeping lower and lower, till it filled the house. I 
could not have borne this if I had been quite alone, 
but there was something in Hilary's presence that 
sent nervous fears to sleep; whenever my fancies, 
Frankenstein-like, rose up against me, to terrify me 
with the fearfulness I had given them, I had only to 
move a little nearer Hilary, or to look across the 
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room at his sensible, strong face, to feel perfectly safe. 
We often spent long afternoons in the garret to^* 
gether, Hilary and I. I had always at hand a secret 
store of books, taken at random from my father's 
library, which I read greedily, with or without un- 
derstanding, as the case might be. Hilary had pur- 
suits of his own quite as absorbing. The favourite 
one was tending a colony of sticklebacks and tadr 
poles, which he kept in an old water-butt Looking 
up from my book, I was sometimes surprised to see 
how long he would stand upright, with his hands 
behind him, staring down into the stagnant dark- 
coloured water, and how eager and intent his eyes 
grew every now and then. 

"What are you seeing?" I used to ask impa- 
tiently, sometimes. 

" Come and look yourself," he would answer ; for 
Hilary, unlike the rest of the family, was sparing of 
words. When I looked, however, I could never see 
anything but green slimy stones, and long, thin 
leaves of water- weeds, stirred languidly by the transit 
of a small fish or the evolutions of some shapeless 
monster, all head or all tail, that I could hardly look 
at without disgust. 

But I am wandering far from the events of that 
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evening. I remained tolerably happy while I fed 
Hilary's fish. I knew there was no possibility ol 
making him understand the nature of my discontent, 
therefore I put it aside while I was in his company, 
and took it up again when I returned to the nursery, 
and found myself left alone with my younger sister 
Ernestine. She had suffered from some childish ill- 
ness, and was slowly recovering from it. She was 
always a delicate child^ and was often^ for weeks to- 
gether, unable to share the rather hardy way of life 
my father prescribed for us elder ones. I sometimes 
came in for a share of her privileges. The one I 
valued most was being allowed to spend the evening 
with her in the comfortable nursery, instead of having 
to go down to the dining-room, and learn my lessons 
in company with my brothers, under my father's 
strict eye. Ernestine had begged this indulgence for 
me on that evening, and was waiting tea for me when 
I returned from the garret. Two white cups and 
plates stood on the nursery table, and on each of 
them Nesta had placed an equal portion of the good 
things my mother had provided to tempt her delicate 
appetite. I was in a very perverse mood, for the 
sight of this preparation for my comfort vexed, in- 
stead of pleased me. I wanted an excuse for feeling 
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angry with Ernestine, whom I had heard praised at 
my expense, and I did not like to have to be obliged to 
her. I refused to taste any of her proffered dainties, 
telling her that they were hersj and not mine ; and 
insisted on eating nothing but the basin of bread-and- 
milk the servant had brought up, as a matter of 
course, for my supper. It was very cruel of me; 
I knew quite well that by doing so I was taking the 
sweetness from every morsel that Ernestine tasted. 
She soon left off eating, and sat looking wistfully at 
me, as I plodded through my basin of milk, and 
turned over the pages of " Evelina." After tea, as 
I still sat sulkily silent, she crouched down on the 
rug at my feet, and satisfied herself by lifting up her 
hand and every now and then softly stroking mine. 
Though not much more than a year younger than 
I was, she was a very much smaller child, and she 
had always hung upon me with that sort of absorbed 
love which one often sees a delicate younger child 
bestow on a stronger elder one. The servants, and 
even my mother, used to say that it was a pity that 
Ernestine was so silly about Janet. I remember, 
when she could just speak plain, she was trotting 
after me somewhere, and she suddenly looked up and 
said, with the air of one who has made a great dis- 
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covery, " Janet^ you and I are two ' each others.' " 
I cannot see any meaning in the phrase now, but 
I did then, with the comment that Ernestine's brown 
eyes put upon it ; and I partly understood the satis- 
faction she had in repeating it constantly. It was a 
sort of creed with her for years. I did. my best to 
shake her faith in it that night. Tired of being silent^ 
at last, she timidly touched my hand, and said, 
" Janet, please speak to me." 

I was by this time not disinclined to talk out the 
thought that oppressed my mind. "I have some- 
thing to tell you, Nesta," I said. " I don't mean to 
have you for my friend any more. I mean to have 
Hilary for my friend, and Charlie shall be yours." 

''Oh, Janet, why?" 

''Because friends should be alike, and I am like 
Hilary." 

" But I will choose to be like you." 

'* You cannot choose," I said, solemnly. " I have 
heard all about it from mamma. You are very 
pretty, and I am very ugly. I know, though you 
don't, what a difference that makes." 

" Tell me what difference." 

I was puzzled, among all the half-formed notions I 
had gathered from " Evelina," to find one that I could 
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put into words. I pondered a little, and then I 
began to describe to Nesta how this difference would 
probably affect us when we were both grown up — 
how every one would admire and love her because 
she was beautifol, and give her splendid presents 
and take her to wonderful places ; and how I should 
have to stay at home, and be of no account at all, 
because I was ugly. I grew interested in the picture 
I was drawing, as I went on ; and as I took care to 
represent myself in a sufficiently injured and interest- 
ing light, I began to think I should not so much 
dislike my position in it after all. Nesta sat looking 
up at me with her believing eyes; when I had 
finished I was rather frightened to see that her little 
face had grown pale, and that there was an expres- 
sion of pain on it. 

*'0h, Janet, how dreadful 1" she said. "I don't 
think I shall be able to bear it." 

" Bear what ? Don't you see that you are to be very 
happy, and have all sorts of nice things? " 

*' I — ^by myself ? But, Janet, I cannot have any- 
thing that you have not: please don't say that I 
must. Don't make it out so. Let it be as it used 
to be — that we are two each others." 

" But that is nonsense, Nesta," I said. " You are 
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yourself^ and I am myself— -jou must learn to under- 
stand that — ^you ought to be glad. Don't you think 
it is nice to be pretty? " 

"No; not unless you are prettier. I would ask 
people to like you best ; but you seem to think they 
would not. It would be very sad for me. I don't 
know what I should do." 

I began to think that there was a still greater con- 
trast between Nesta and myself than the external 
one to which my mother had opened my eyes. I was 
ashamed of my own selfish humour, and sorry that I 
had troubled my poor little sister with it. 

"Well, we won't think any more about it now, 
Nesta," I said. " You shall sit on my knee, and I 
will tell you all about Evelina and the Broughtons." 

The rest of the evening passed in our usual inter- 
minable talk, but the wistful expression did not leave 
Nesta^s face ; and in the middle of the night I was 
wakened by the sound of her sobbing. 

" What is the matter, Nesta ? " I asked. 

"Oh, Janet, I have had such a dreadful dream. 
I thought I was in a beautiful place, and that you 
were not there ; I was looking for you, and calling 
you, and you would not come." 

"It was only a dream," I said. 
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" I know that ; but, Janet^ will you say that you 
don't really think I ever need have any thing that 
you have not ? " 

I soothed her to sleep again, and resolved to be 
more careful what I said to her for the future. I had 
sense enough to know that Nesta was not a child to 
whom a fit of crying did no injury ; she was far too 
fragile to have one without suffering for it afterwards. 
I think I began to be careful over Nesta from that 
evening. 

The contrast in our looks, which might possibly 
have been a cause of division, became, from that time^ 
a new bond of union. I could not be jealous of the 
admiration Nesta's beauty excited, when I saw as I 
did how every word of praise pained her, unless she 
could persuade herself that it applied equally to me. 
I knew that she would gladly have taken off her 
beauty like a garment, and clothed me with it if she 
could. If we could have had that, as we had every 
other possession, " between us/' she would have valued 
it ; without that possibility, it was a burden to her. 
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CHAPTER n. 

9)^u§t bu ^iel}en au3 bed !i!eBen3 £)rand; 
grei^eit ifl nur in bem Oleid^ ber XxhnmcJ* 

Schiller. 

I FANCY that I was not allowed to spend my evenings 
so frequently with Nesta in the nursery after I was 
nine years old, for I remember fewer and fewer such 
occasions as time passed on ; and yet, in looking back 
on my childhood, it is still the evenings that I re- 
member vividly. It almost seems to me as if, in our 
old home, it was always evening. 

My father was the head-master of B School, 

where my brothers were pupils. He was also pro- 
fessor of history at one of the London colleges ; and 
the duties consequent on his position were so en- 
grossing, that, during the greater part of every day, 
and for three evenings of each week, Nesta and I 
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hardly saw him. Even when he was in the house, 
it was not his habit to address many words to any 
of us children, or to appear as if he were in any way 
occupied with our proceedings ; and yet he was, more 
emphatically than any other person I ever saw, " the 
head of his house " — the one who occupied the chief 
place in the thoughts of every dweller in it, and who 
gave the character to the life lived there. 

The evenings he spent at home were very quiet 
ones. We sat in the dining-room, for there was no 
table in the drawing-room large enough to hold the 
number of books which my father collected round 
him while he was preparing his lecture for the next 
evening. He had the lamp and two candles in front 
of him, for his sight was never good. My mother 
and we children sat at the opposite end of the table, 
where our occupations could be carried on without 
interfering with his. My dear mother, not having 
such keen eyes as we had, nor the heart to commit 
such an extravagance as that of bumiug more than 
two candles, was obliged to restrict her employments 
to winding skeins of silk or cotton, rolling tape into 
balls, or unravelling the string and smoothing out, 
for future use, the paper in which parcels had been 
packed. How I wondered at the patience which 
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sustained her over these tasks evening after evening. 
I used to sit just opposite my father, and the work 
with which I was supposed to be occupying myself 
used to fall on my lap many times and stay there, 
so ^terested used I to be in watching him. I fancied 
that I could trace the progress of what he was reading 
in his face. He sat very upright, his head slightly 
bent towards his book; the strong light from the 
lamp fell on his high, broad forehead, from which 
the dark hair was much worn; his eyebrows were 
usually slightly knit; the lips pressed in; the rest 
of the features and figure in perfect repose, while the 
restless eyes glanced rapidly to and fro on the page 
with a sort of fierce eagerness in them, as if they 
would tear the heart out of the book. Sometimes — 
once, perhaps, in an evening, or not so often — the 
lips relaxed their pressure, and a slight smile curved 
their edges, the brows unknit, the eyes rested on a 
line, or were raised from the book, and I knew by 
the light in them that my father had read something 
that had pleased him. In the midst of dry details 
he had come upon the record of some noble word or 
deed that thrilled to his heart. Sometimes I have 
seen him moved so far as to get up from his seat and 
walk with rapid sounding steps up and down the 
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room, his head erect, his mouth working. He was 
not with us at these seasons, I knew that well 
enough. I had a dim idea of the ages of distance 
that separated his spirit from us and our concerns ; 
but I longed for courage to go up to him and tell 
him how I sympathised with him, and longed to be 
allowed to admire what he admired, and love what 
he loved. 

There were evenings, however, when the study of 
history (judging its pleasures by my father's face) 
did not present itself to me under so inviting an 
aspect. Then the leaves of the books were flitted 
backwards and forwards with a sharp, impatient 
sound; my father's brows were knitted tighter as 
the evening passed on; he fidgetted every now 
and then in his chair, and I knew he had fallen 
upon evil times — that his work was a task, and that, 
instead of being absorbed by it, he was nervously 
alive to every sound and motion in the room. 
The fairy Fine-ear, 'who could hear the grass grow, 
had not keener senses than my father when he was 
engaged in writing on a subject, or describing a 
character, that was distasteful to him. He used to 
look up at us, if we stirred or whispered, with an 
expression in his eyes something like that seen in 
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those of a tortured auima]. He seldom spoke, 
and when he did it was not to administer a sharp 
rebuke, which, perhaps, we should not have greatly 
heeded, but to address some carefully-worded sentence 
to the delinquent in a tone that awed us to the 
bottom of our hearts. " Hilary, my boy," he would 
say, " if swinging that ruler up and down does not 
materially assist you in learning your problem, I 
shall be obliged to you if you will put it away;" 
or, " Janet, are there any needles in the world that 
don't make that incessant click-click in going through 
the work? If there are, I would give a great deal 
for you to have them ; " or rarely, on very bad 
evenings, he used to look across the table towards 
my mother, and observe, in his coldest voice, " My 
dear Ernestine, some day, when you are quite at 
leisure, I shall be obliged to you if you will make 
a calculation of how much you economize in a year 
by preserving those pieces of string and the papers 
you are straightening out. I think you will find it 
hardly repays you for the time you spend over it and 
for the annoyance it causes me." If my father had 
thrown books at our heads instead of hurling such 
sentences as these at us, we should have been more 
frightened perhaps, but we should not have received 
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a stronger impression of the depth of his displeasure. 
My mother, knowing my dear father better than we 
did, was much more indifferent to these little out- 
bursts of impatience than we ventured to be. She 
put aside her odd-and-end basket for one evening, 
but it was sure to come out again in full force the 
next. 

To this basket I owed much of the interest of 
these evenings, so anxiously did I speculate on the 
change of each article that emerged from it being 
folded without creaking, or making the table creak ; 
and yet that anxiety was nothing to the perpetual 
excitement in which my brother Charlie continued 
to keep Hilary and me by his manoeuvres. It 
was the delight of his life to torment us by the 
daring things he did, so cleverly, as just to escape 
attracting my father's attention, by what appeared 
the merest good luck in the world. I used to make 
severe resolutions, sometimes, about keeping my eyes 
glued down to my work for the whole evening, 
knowing well that Charlie would soon tire of his 
antics if we could help watcliing them ; but I never 
could for long resist the fascination that obliged me 
to look up against my will. I used to hear Hilary's 
voice pause in his monotonous repetition of his lesson. 
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and meaning only to telegraph a warning to him to 
mind his own business, I used to raise my head, and 
have my curiosity so excited by the anxious expres- 
sion in Hilary's eyes, that it was impossible to avoid 
glancing across the table. Having once looked, all 
was over ; I was certain to be wrought up to a fever- 
heat of nervous expectation by finding Charlie either 
in the act of inking the legs of a captured " Father- 
long-legs," preparatory to turning it loose for a pro- 
menade on my father's manuscript^ or dropping peas 
dexterously down the edge of my father's book, or 
balancing his ink-stand on a suspension-bridge 
formed by a paper-knife and two infirm dictionaries. 
Whatever agonies Hilary and I endured, we gained 
nothing by making grimaces at the delinquent. We 
only had our warning looks reflected back to us, as 
exactly as Charlie's beautiful face could be puckered 
into an imitation of our plain ones. Besides, it was 
dangerous to tempt Charlie to begin mimicking; 
there was no saying where he would end, or how 
long our gravity would hold out against his attacks 
upon it. I remember one or two terrible evenings 
when he was too much for us, and we allowed our- 
selves to be betrayed into sudden uncontrollable fits 
of laughter, sure to bring upon us a punishment 
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which Hilary and I considered almost unbearable. 
Mj father said nothing on these occasions, but he 
gathered his books together, and retired with one 
candle to the fireless study, to work on in the cold 
and comparative darkness till our bed-time. How 
miserable I used to be if his eyes looked weaker than 
ustial the next morning. 

The silence and constraint of these evenings made 
us, perhaps, enjoy all the more the liberty which my 
mother accorded to us when my father was away at 
the lecture, and we children were left to her guidance. 
A great deal of talk went on on these occasions, and 
though Hilary's lessons did not progress favourably, 
we all enjoyed it very much. My mother loved 
talking as much as my father loved silence, and she 
had a singularly happy way of bringing the persons 
and things she described vividly before her auditors. 
Listening to her, tales of her early days was better 
than reading a story-book to me, fond as I was of 
story-books. 

" When I lived at home, before I had even seen 
your father," my mother would generally say, as 
commencement to her most interesting stories; I 
remember I used to be a little jealous of the 
half sigh that accompanied the words, and of the 
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slightly plaintive look that used to come over my 
mother^s face as she said them. Her eyes looked, 
I thought, like the eyes of a person looking back at a 
distant light; and very fall of light and fresh air 
and sunshine were the pictures she used to draw for 
us. Her old home was a real possession to us chil- 
dren ; we knew its every nook and comer, and 
were acquainted with every person who had much 
frequented it; with their words and ways, their 
peculiarities of character, and even their tricks of pro- 
nunciation and manner. Her world was sufficiently 
remote from ours to make her description of it as 
good as a glimpse into fairyland. My grandfather 
had been a Welsh country squire, whose importance 
and riches we exaggerated till he stood to us for a 
sort of impersonation of everything that was worship- 
ful and dignified. My mother was his only child. 
They lived in an old rambling house, in one of the 
most beautiful and least-frequented parts of the coast 
of North Wales. She used to delight in describing 
the happy life that she led there during her childhood 
and early youth. She was her father's companion in 
long adventurous mountain rides, in rambles on the 
sea-shore, and in expeditions to different parts of his 
estate, every farmhouse on which, with its inhabit- 
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ants, my mother remembered tenderly, and talked 
about, till we, too, grew into such intimate acquaint- 
ance with them, that we fancied we should be able 
to find our way up every mountain side, and down 
every glen, within the compass of our grandfather's 
possessions. Tear by year we followed this bright 
life of hers, until, in our retrospects, we came to the 
sad day of trial which ended it abruptly. My grand- 
father, while still in the prime of life, died, and our 
mother was left a friendless and almost penniless 
orphan. We never liked her to dwell on the suffer- 
ings of the period which followed ; we always tried 
to keep her engaged with the bright side of the 
picture ; but now and then sad remembrances would 
start up, generally at the close of om* gayest evenings. 
When they did come, I think our mother felt it a 
relief to open her heart, even to us children. There 
was bitterness, as well as sadness, mixed up with her 
recollections. It was the bitterness which she found 
relief in expressing. She could have borne her own 
loss, she used to tell us, if only she had seen her 
father's memory honoured, and if the dependants he 
had favoured had been allowed to retain their old 
privileges. It had not been so ; the estate had fallen 
into the hands of comparative strangers, and not only 
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the squire's daughter, but the whole country-side, 
suffered from the change. 

Our mother used to tell us, till we were almost 

tired of hearing, how the new possessor drove down 

in a carriage-and-four from London — " before my poor 

father was cold in his grave," she used to say ; and 

how the new reign commenced by her havmg to 

resign her place as head of the house, and sink into 

the position of a dependent on the caprices of an 

over-bearing relative. " Not even a Wynne ! " my 

mother would exclaim, holding up both her white 

hands. " My dear, Mr. Lester has no more real right 

to the place than that lamplighter who is coming 

down the street. I mean, that he is no more of a 

Wynne than that lamplighter. He claimed it only 

on account of some money that he had lent my 

father long before, when they were both young men — 

mortgages, I think your father calls it ; and if I had 

been a boy, it somehow or other could not have 

happened. I should have had the estate, and Hilary 

would have had it after me. I always feel now that it 

ought by right to be Hilary's ; that it really belongs 

to him much more than to Richard Lester, who, 

though he married my mother's sister, was no relation 

at all to the Wynne family." 
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We all felt the same ; and when my mother went 
on to describe the sad changes which Mr. Lester had 
introduced into the good old ways of the house, we 
glowed with indignation, as against personal and pre- 
sent injuries which we had all an equal right to 
resent It was well that our sympathies were readily 
called out, for sometimes my mother's story would 
grow a little unintelligible to us children. We could 
not always see the sting of those sayings of her aunt's, 
which she used to repeat to us with a little glow on 
her cheek ; or understand why the house should have 
been so much more intolerable when Sandford 
Lester, her cousin, returned home from Oxford, for 
the long vacation, with his tutor, Mr. Scott, Neither 
could we enter into the feelings which gave our 
mother's voice a tone of triumph when she ended her 
stories always in the same words : " However, as 
you know, my dears, it was your father, and not my 
cousin Sandford, whom I married. Very glad I was 
to get away from them all. I was married at the end 
of that year, and we came to live in London, in that 
little house in West Street, which I have often pointed 
out to you, where grandmamma Scott died, and 
where Hilary was bom." 

When om* mother's narrative reached this point, it 
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invariably came to an end. She would suddenly 
take up some piece of work that she had allowed to 
fall idly on her lap and begin sewing diligently, 
while Hilary and Charlie, impelled by a similar 
impulse, would fall to buzzing over their lessons with 
a great show of attention. 

The mention of my father, and grandmamma Scott, 
and the house in West Street, brought us all back to 
our present world, and made us recollect how idly we 
were spending our evenings. My mother had never 
visited Wales since she married, but her intercourse 
with Mr. Lester had not entirely ceased. A small, 
very small comer of the old estate — a few fields and 
an out-of-the-way farm-house — still remained in her. 
possession. Some legal right had prevented her 
father from mortgaging this particular tract of land 
when he had entered into the mining speculations, 
upon the success of which he had risked the posses- 
sion of all the rest of his property ; it therefore 
remained inalienably ours. How proud we all were 
of those few fields ! Hilary's estate, we called it. It 
was the centre of the earth to us, as Jerusalem was to 
the old map makers. 

Mr. Lester rented this farm of our mother. Every 
year, on certain never-varying days, the postman 
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brought to our door a letter with a large coat-of-anns 
seal, addressed to Mrs. Scott^ and containing a mys- 
terious-looking paper within it. This was the rent 
of the farm, due to our mother, and sent always in 
the form of a cheque, and accompanied by a short 
friendly letter from her uncle, which my mother inva- 
riably read aloud to us. I think she felt the very 
reading of the post-mark outside like a breath of 
mountain air. 

Nesta and I had pleasant holiday-times on those 
four days of the year. My mother used generally to 
take us with her in a cab to the bank, to get her 
cheque cashed, and then we used to go out shopping 
with the money. 

My mother had a great respect for articles pur- 
chased with Morfa money. She expected them to 
last twice as long as any others, and to be twice as 
tenderly cared for. I, who was always unlucky about 
my dress, was well pleased that the money could 
seldom be spun out till the time arrived for my 
wants to be taken into consideration ; so many 
household deficiencies had to be first supplied ; but 
if my father or Hilary had chanced to express a 
wish which money could gratify, my mother was 
sure to remember it on those days. How radiant she 
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used to look when she came in with her purchases 
and displayed them to us all. I can remember some 
golden evenings, when my father would sit at his end 
of the table, too happily absorbed with some newly- 
purchased treasure of a book to heed the gay noisy 
unpacking of parcels that was going on at ours ; t)r 
to notice, as I did, the accumulation of crumpled 
paper which my mother was complacently stowing 
away for his and my torture on future evenings. 

With so little outward variety did our mornings 
and evenings succeed each other for many years, that, 
in looking back upon them, it is difficult to believe 
that each one changed us as it passed ; that we grew 
from childhood to youth in that noiseless way. For 
myself, my time passed, for the most part, in a plea- 
sant dream; the burden of self was laid aside, because 
I ceased to be myself to my own consciousness. I 
peopled the house with phantoms among which I 
moved ; they were to me the substantial realities ot 
my life, while the living people round me dwindled 
to shadows. 

" When they spake 
Each voice was thin as voices from the grave, 
And deep asleep I seemed yet broad awake." 

Unfortunately for me, Nesta was always watching 
to save me from the inconveniences of this dangerous 
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state. She supplied me with hands, eyes, memory, 
and observation, and guided me about as a sleep- 
walker might be guided by a careful friend who 
feared for him the shock of a too sudden waking. In 
spite of all her watchfulness, however, I experienced 
ef ery now and then the cold shock of being brought 
suddenly from my dreamland face to face with the 
realities of every-day life. Some rude contact with 
fact would shiver my whole existence to pieces, and 
a sudden overwhelming sense of self-disgust and 
utter discouragemeut would fall upon me. I cannot 
describe the pain to any one who has not felt it It 
was usually the having failed in some very obvious 
duty, or made some very ridiculous mistake, that 
caused the scales to fall from my eyes. I used to 
hear, not faintly, but with the distinctness of a doom, 
the gentle despairing reproof, which was all my mother 
ever thought it worth while to bestow upon me. 
** Well, this is just like you, Janet ; I never expect 
any help or comfort from you — I give you up I You 
never will be like anybody else ! "What- use is all 
your reading, when you can't do the simplest thing 
that you are told ! " 

I used always to acknowledge, in my inmost heart, 
the justice of these sentences. If I could have felt 
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myself the least bit ill-used, I should not have suf- 
fered as I did. For all the time I had such a high 
ideal of what I should like to be, such a longing to 
be important to others, that it was no wonder I was 
thrown by those mild reproofs into a state of tumult, 
which puzzled my poor mother as much as my 
usual inertness did. 

Hilary was my best helper in my times of disgrace 
and woe. We had many a talk over my troubles 
in the old garret, where I used to retire after a 
scolding, to cry at my leisure, and wait for Hilary's 
return from school Perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say that I talked, and that Hilary proved his 
sympathy by listening patiently while I abused 
myself. He used to sit by my side on the little 
window-seat, his elbows on his knees, and a puzzled 
frown on his face, only stopping me now and then to 
make me repeat some exaggerated phrase, and to 
question its truth in a matter-of-fact way, which 
sometimes forced me to laugh heartily, and brought 
me to reason. When I could not, or would not laugh, 
Hilary had another resource for bringing my com- 
plaints to an end. " Well, Janet," he would say, 
" if you are as stupid and ugly and unfortunate as 
you say, and if my mother does think that you will 
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never do anything like other people, there is at least 
one thing which already you do better than any one 
else — ^you are the best hand in the world at looking 
out words in the dictionary, and finding out what 
sense there is in Virgil and Homer — so dry your 
eyes, and come downstairs, while there is time for 
us to go through to-morrow's construing before tea." 
I remember distinctly that Hilary always found 
more words to look out, and seemed more hopelessly 
puzzled about the sense of the passage he was pre- 
paring, when I was in disgrace with the elders of the 
family, than when things were going on smoothly. 

I learned enough Latin and Greek during those 
half-hours to be able to profit by the extra lessons, 
which my father began to give Hilary in the evening, 
when the time for his finally leaving school drew 
near. There was a scholarship attached to the school 
of which my father was head-master, and my father, 
to the terrible dismay of the whole family, came to 
the conclusion that there was nothing to prevent 
Hilary's gaining it. No one ever thought of saying 
that Hilary was dull, or even not clever. My father, 
on one or two occasions, had been heard to pronounce 
that there was the making of a very solid scholar 
in him, but I for one felt that his scholarship would 
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never be of my father's making. Hilary^s was a 
slow-moving, exact mind, veiy observant of faets,* 
and capable of pondering endlessly on their bearing 
on each other, but extremely indifferent to modea 
of expression and delicate questions of taste. He 
never could be made to see why Homer and Demos- 
thenes were to be so devoutly worshipped for using 
one word in a particular place instead of another. 
Even I used to catch a spark of enthusiasm when my 
£stther, now and then, made impatient by Hilary's 
slow way of turning over the leaves of his book, 
would begin himself to read the portion that was to 
form their evening's lesson; rolling out the grand, 
Greet words in his fine voice, and emphasizing one 
here and there with a loving intonation, as if the 
speaking of it gave him an actual sensation of 
pleasure. I used to look across anxiously at Hilary, 
but there never was any answering look of intelligence 
on his face ; the colour used to go tingling up to the 
very roots of his hair, but his agitation was caused 
by shame for his own stupidity and dread of whait- 
was sure to follow. It was always a bad beginning 
for the evening when my father read the lesson d.loud, 
Hilary used ft-lways to begin his translation in a 
more husky, indifferent voice than usual, and my 
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father's impatient tap-tap on the table used to come 
before the end of the first sentence. 

Hilary's construing was seldom inexact, but even I 
knew why it tortured my father, and I could have 
told beforehand the point at which they would break 
down. Hilary's equivalent for the word my father 
had emphasized was sure not to be a happy one ; 
then the tap-tap ceased, and my feither turned to 
Charlie with a look of relief. When this occurred, 
Nesta andl sometimes trembled in fear of a catastrophe, 
which, however, never came. Up to the moment of 
my father's calling upon him, Charlie would probably 
have been happily engaged in reading a stoiy-book 
under the table, or intent on stealing a pinch of snuff 
from my father's box, to administer to a certain 
favourite black cat that shared my father's arm-chair, 
and was supposed to know more Greek than Hilary. 
We were always in terror lest his ina^ention should 
at length bring him into serious disgrace, but it never 
did. Two anxious minutes would follow my father's 
appeal, and then, after one rapid glance down the 
page, Charlie would begin, stumbling very much at 
first, and making a glaring mistake or two; but 
warming up with the subject as he went on, and 
when the critical passage was reached, out would come 
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some telling word — not the most literal translation, 
perhaps, but some happy, unexpected word — just 
what was wanted to bring out the picture or the senti- 
ment, which Hilary had let slip. Charlie would look 
up triumphantly as he spoke, shaking back the dark 
curls from his eyes in his easy, self-satisfied way, and 
my father would often, with a half bend of his head, 
flay, " Thank you, Charlie ;" on which Charlie smiled 
exultingly, and slipped back to his book, or his ex- 
periment on the cat ; and Hilary swallowed a great 
lump in his throat, and thought what he would have 
given to be addressed by his father in that tone, and 
looked at with that proud, fond look. 

These evening lessons continued during three 
years, for Hilary failed twice in his trials for the 
scholarship. The third was necessarily the last 
and decisive time. Two trials and failures were 
not unusual ; my father had spoken cheerfully about 
them, hiding bravely any mortification he might have 
felt, and treating Hilary with unusual kindness, and 
even a sort of respect, after his disappointments. 

Charlie^s first trial for the scholarship was obliged 
to take place in the same year as Hilary's last. My 
father was sorry that the two brothers should thus 
be placed in the position of trying against each 
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otHer ; but lie thought that there was no chance of 
Charlie's succeeding on his first trial, and he con- 
sidered the experience he would gain bj passing 
through one examination so necessary to his success 
in the second, that he would not allow him to miss it; 

I remember feeling a little provoked on the even- 
ing before the examination, when I heard Charlie 
observe to Nesta, that of course he had not been 
working hard ; he knew well enough that he was not 
expected to do much ; he should take it very easily. 

" Certainly you would not win from Hilary, if you 
could?" said Nesta, as if there was really hardly 
any occasion to. state so obvious a fact. She wa? 
kneeHng before an arm-chair, in which CharUe was 
reclining, taking off his boots and putting on his 
slippers, as she said this. Hilary came &om the 
other end of the room to take the boots out of her 
hand, and answered Charlie's remark, '^ Fair play 
and no favour, Charlie," he said; "win if you 
can. Do you think I shall be jealous of you ? " 
There was something in Hilary's face as he looked 
steadily. down that put all Charlie's little affectations 
and conceits to flight. He jumped up in his quick 
impulsive way, and threw his arms round Hilary's 
neck. " Hilary, I am an ass I" he said ; " and if those 
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fools of examiners were to put me before you, I 
would—" 

"Take the scholarsliip and te thankful for it; 
you could not help yourself/' Hilary concluded. 

Charlie flung himself back into his chair as hastily 
as he had left it. " There, it is just as I have always 
said; you think me a brute, then? " 

" Oh, boys, you have no time to quarrel to-night," 
Nesta interposed ; and, I remember, she considered it 
a striking proof of Charlie's brotherly affection that 
he allowed himself to be silenced by her coaxing, 
and consented to amuse herself quietly with a novel, 
while Hilary and I turned over the pages of his 
well-read Thucydides, and wondered in which of the 
least-known chapters it would be his fate to be tried 
on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

" I read and sigH, I wisH I were a tree ; 
For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade. At least, some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just" 

Herbebt. 

The next morning was not only the first day of the 
examination, but Hilary's eighteenth birthday. We 
all stood at the window — Nesta, my mother, and I— 
to watch my father and the boys as they left the 
house. Hilary was well-grown for his age, very 
nearly as tall as my father; and my father now 
always walked to school leaning on his arm. For 
the last two years, since a certain day, when I had 
confided to Hilary an uneasy suspicion of mine, that 
there was more amiss with our father's eyes than 
he chose to let any one know, Hilary had always 
been very careful to be in the way at the precise 
moment when my father left the house; if^he had 
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not been at hand, my father would never have asked 
for him. This arrangement was not always conve- 
nient to Hilary, My father walked slowly, and the 
half-hour's quiet looking-over of the day's lessons 
which he would have had if he had stayed at home 
till Charlie started for the schoolhouse, would have 
been very valuable to him — saved him many a re- 
buke and the loss of many a place in his class; 
but since his mind had been awakened to share my 
fears, the wish to accompany my father in his walk 
through the crowded streets had always stood first 
with Hilary, 

On that day they all three, for once, set off to- 
gether; Charlie, lagging a little behind the other 
two, looked rather pale and glum, I pitied him more 
than I pitied Hilary. He had, I knew, made up his 
mind to be beaten in the trial for the scholarship ; 
and though he intended to comfort himself with the 
conviction that it was with his own will, he was so 
accustomed to be first in every school-examination 
in which he took part, that I knew his vanity 
would find the failure a bitter pill to swallow. 

My mother talked about the boys all day. She 
took me upstairs with her, to help to sort the linen 
(it was Monday morning) ; and while I stood by 
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her side before the sacred linen closet, instead of 
receiving the usual weekly lesson on the relative 
value of our best table-linen brought from Morfa, 
and marked with a "W," and the common every- 
day sort, marked with an " S," I was, almost for 
the first time in my life, made the confidant of my 
gentle mother's cares. 

" You are getting old enough to be a comfort to 
me now, Janet," she said; " I often want some one 
to talk to. Stay, my dear, you have dropped a best 
Wynne dinner-napkin on the ground — there, don't 
put it with the common coarse Scotts ; it belongs io 
this side of the closet. Yes, Janet, I do feel very 
lonely sometimes, and now I think my daughters 
ought to be a help to me. Your father is, of course, 
the very best man in all the world— (keep back those 
six Wynne dinner-napkins, my dear; they want 
darning) — but then, you see, he always seems to 
be thinking of something else while I am talking 
to him, and you are just like him, Janet. I have 
allowed you to go on with all this learning because 
I thought you were a help to Hilary ; and, of course, 
everything must give way to the boys; but when 
Hilary has once got his scholarship, and gone to 
college, you must turn your attention to useful 
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things. I feel nearly sure that he will succeed 
this time. I wonder whether the examiners will 
know who he is ? I told your father this morning 
that it was quite his duty to let them know. Surely 
they would never think of preventing his having 
a scholarship, which is only, worth fifty pounds a 
year, if they knew that he ought, by rights, to 
have all those thousands which my imcle Lester is 
keeping from him? I believe he might have had 
the scholarship long ago, if your father had repre- 
sented things properly ; but, unfortunately, he never 
has felt as I do about Hilary's rights." 

I listened to all this, and to much more of the 
same kind, with the vague feeling of elation that 
very young people have when their elders first talk 
to them on an equal footing. 

When I was dismissed at last with the six Wynne 
dinner-napkins to dam, I sat down to my work with 
the conviction that I too, as well as Hilary, had 
taken a step forward in life that day. As I sat 
at the window, straining my eyes, weak-sighted like 
my father's, with most elaborately careful darning, 
I built a castle in the air, in which I saw myself the 
central figure of the family, the confidant of my 
mother, the guide of my worshipping sister, the 
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helper of father and brothers, the mainspring of the 
house. I was to be very hxunble all the time, and 
people were to wonder at my goodness and useful- 
ness. During the last dam, I settled that mj per- 
sonal appearance should prove by no means so plain 
as my mother and Mrs. Wilton anticipated. 

Just as I had finished, Nesta, who had been fol- 
lowing my mother about the house, came in to help 
me to fold the napkins^ and discovered that I had 
darned them on the rights or rather on the wrong 
side. I had taken extreme pains with the darning, 
and done it, as Nesta affectionately pointed out, 
beautifully, but it had not occurred to me that it 
signified on which side of the cloth I put my work. 
It had, of course, all to come out again, and I never 
shall forget the expression on my poor mother's face 
when she found us pulling far larger holes in her be- 
loved damask than those I had originally offered to 
mend. For the moment, I think she despaired of 
me, and seriously in her heart wondered what bad 
end I could come to. I know I was thoroughly 
frightened about myself, and suffered for an hour 
or two such remorse as I have heard murderers 
described as feeling. I sat all the afternoon in the 
window-seat, my eyes too much inflamed with crying 
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to be capable of accomplishing any more fine damifig ; 
wbile Nesta sat at my feet, swiftly with her deft 
fingers repairing the mischief I had done. She was 
almost as full of remorse as I was. '^ It was all 
my fault, Janet/' she said again and again. "I 
wonder how I could leave you for so long, when 
you had such difficult work to do. I ought to have 
run backwards and forwards between mamma and 
you, to look after you both. It was so very thought- 
less of me. I might so easily have put the work into 
your hands the right way, and then you would have 
done it beautiftdly ; better than any one else could. 
You do everything beautiftdly, dear, only you want 
me just to look after you a little at the beginning 
and the end. Why should you cry about that, Janet? 
I shall always be near to do the little easy things 
that it would be a waste of time for you to do." 

Nesta's longing to be useful was certainly of a 
different kind from mine ; it never occurred to her to 
make a picture about it 

I allowed myself to be comforted at last by her 
praise and fondness, and the work was finished and 
put away. As the evening closed in, my mother 
joined us in the window, to watch for my father and 
brothers' return from the schoolhouse. 
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The nsaal hour passed, and they did not come ; the 
street grew dark ; there was hardly any fnrther use in 
watching, but we could not make up our minds to 
leave the window. The lamplighter, Hilary and I 
always used to look out for when we were children; 
passed down the street ; just as he lighted our lamp, 
the three figures we were waiting for passed under 
it ; the sudden glare fell upon their faces, and I knew 
exactly how it was. My father was walking first, 
talking to Hilary, and Charlie was lagging be- 
hind. Nesta ran out to open the door for them, and 
my mother turned on the gas-light, and went to her 
usual place at the tea-table. 

" Well, how has Hilary done ? " she asked, as soon 
as they came into the room. 

"Very creditably; better than I expected," my 
father answered cheerfully; but his tones did not 
satisfy me. I knew there would be nothing to be 
learned by studying his face, so I turned from one to 
the other of the boys. Hilary*s face was steady, but 
pale; the paleness might be caused by fatigue-; 
nothing would ever make him look triumphant. 
Charlie's face was flushed, and there was quite a 
new expression in his usually lazy brown eyes; a 
restless light, that I had never seen there before. 
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Did it betoken mortification, or what new excite- 
ment? 

We knew that we could not hear decisive tidings 
of the scholarship that evening. The examiners 
would take a day or two to consider the merits of the 
different candidates before declaring their decision. 
To be assured that Hilary had done well was all 
the satisfaction we had any right to expect. 

It was a lecture night ; and as my father was later 
tlian usual in coming home we sat down at once to 
the tea-table, Hilary gratified my mother by eating 
with his usual schoolboy appetite. Charlie drank 
large draughts of tea, and played with his spoon. 
My father soon pushed his plate and cup from him, 
Tose from the table, collected his books, and walked 
to the door; then he turned, came back, and stood 
for a minute or two opposite Hilary, looking at him. 
" Hilary, my boy," he said, " it is better that you 
should not be kept in suspense ; I have heard what 
the decision of the examiners is likely to be ; Tou 
have done your best ; I am satisfied with you ; but 
you have failed again, Mr, Carr, the youngest of 
the examiners, my late pupil, told me before I left the 
school that, though you had done better than any of 
the candidates of your own age, he and his coadjutor^ 
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considered that there was one among the youngei? 
scholars to whom they should feel obliged to give the 
first place. It is Charlie who has won the prize 1 " 

I was prepared, but my mother and Nesta were 
not; they both burst out in exclamations that sounded 
very Uke indignation against CharUe. He had jumped 
up when my father spoke, quite white and trembling, 
and there was real pain in the tone of his voice when 
it rose above theirs. " Mamma, Nesta, Hilary, I 
could not help it 1 I did not mean — " 

My father raised his hand and hushed them all. 
" Charlie was bound to do his best," he said, rather 
sternly. "I consider his success an accident; not 
owing to any superior diligence on his part, but to the 
unusual course one of the examiners took in his ques- 
tions. He happened to draw out precisely the sort of 
knowledge and ability Charlie has. I am sorry, for 
his sake, that he has succeeded so soon and so easily ; 
it will not be an advantage to him in the end. Now 
I must go. Hilary, my boy, I know you too well to 
think it needful to remind you in what spirit disap- 
pointment ought to be borne." In passing round 
the table my father put his hand for an instant on 
Hilary's head — a most unusual mark of fiivour with 
iiim — and then he left us. 
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For a minute or two after the door shut behind 
him we were all silent. Charlie, who was trembling 
so that he could hardly stand, sat down, and dropped 
his fece in his hands. We none of us knew what 
to say to him ; we could not congratulate him ; and 
yet, after my father's reproof, we dare not do any- 
thing else. 

Hilary looked appealingly at my mother, and then 
crossed the room and put his arm round Charlie's 
shoulder. "It is all right; what is the matter, 
Charlie?" he said. 

At the touch of Hilary's hand, Charlie lifted up 
his head, but the glance he got at Hilary's face over- 
came the last remnant of his self-control ; nothing but 
flight could save him from the disgrace of being seen 
crying. He shook himself free, and dashed out of 
the room ; the next minute the slamming of the bed- 
room door shook the house. 

My mother gave a great sigh, and began to arrange 
the cups and saucers in the tea-tray. Hilary went to 
the book-shelf, and took down a book. He held it 
before him for about half an hour without turning a 
leaf, while my mother, on the other side of the fire- 
place, sat wiping away slow tears that trickled 
silently down her face. Hilary felt each one, I knew. 

VOL. I. E 
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I saw that lie was bracing himself up for some effort. 
Anj expression of feeling was an effort to him. 
I quite understood what a conquest he had made 
over himself when he got up, and, kneeling down by 
the side of my mother's chair, said gently, " Mother, 
let us talk it over together." 

My mother threw both her arms round his neck 
and uttered a sort of cry, as if some long pent-up 
feeling had found vent at last. " Oh, Hilary, it is 
90t this that troubles me so ; it is not anything you 
have done. But I have had so many things to 
grieve me. You are my eldest, and I had planned 
so for you. When anything goes wrong with you, 
it brings it all back — all that I have suffered all my 
altered life. Oh, it seems so long and so sad, some^ 
times, Hilary." This was almost in a whisper. 
- Hilary made no answer, but he drew a little nearer, 
so as to make his strong young shoulder a more com- 
fortable support for my mother's drooping head. He 
did not look like a schoolboy any longer. In that 
effort to rise out of his habitual reserve, he had 
taken his place once for all as the eldest son of the 
house, and my mother clung to him as she had never 
clung to any one before ; finding, in her silent, cold- 
mannered eldest son, the support she had so long 
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wanted — ^a person she could lean upon, and yet not 
be in the least afraid of. I suppose her father had 
been this to her, and she had wanted him till, on that 
night, Hilary took his place. When I had looked 
once at Hilary and my mother, I felt as if I ought to 
leave them. I was not wanted ; and they would talk, 
when the time came for talking, better alone. Nesta 
had slipped out of the room while Hilary had been 
pretending to read, I followed her to Charlie's bed- 
room. I should not have been welcome there half 
an hour ago. Nesta was Charlie's chosen confidant 
when he was in trouble, but by this time his tears 
were all wept away, I heard his voice in rather 
eager talk before I entered the room. 

"Is that you, Janet?" he said, sitting upright in 
his bed, where he had been lying when I came in. 
"What is going on downstairs? What is Hilary 
doing?" 

" Talking to mamma." 

" How does he look ? '* 

" Just as usual." 

"Ah, what a comfort it is that he does not feel 
things as I do I He does not, now does he, 
Janet?" 

" No, noi as you do." 

E 2 
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Charlie was too quick not to understand my tone. 
He gave an impatient kick against the foot of the 
bed, " That's just the way ; you never give me 
credit for anything, Janet. I've been telling Nesta 
how this happened ; but you won't believe me, I 
daresay, if I tell you." 

" I should like you to tell me how you think it 
happened?" 

** Oh, Janet, you don't know how bad I have felt 
since it was all over. When my father spoke, and 
when Hilary looked at me, I could have killed my- 
self. When I went out this morning, I should have 
knocked any one down who had told me that I 
should try to win the scholarship from Hilary. 
I knew I could, but I meant to be careful I wished 
just to beat those other fellows in the first class 
that my father thought I could not beat, but I deter- 
mined not to answer a single question that Hilary 
passed, or to write better than he was likely to do. 
I thought I could imitate the dear old fellow's exact 
prosy style so perfectly. So I know I should have 
done if the right examiners had come ; but one of the 
regular old fogies was taken ill, and who do you 
think the trustees of the school invited to come in his 
place? Cannot you guess? Has not Hilary told 
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you? Well, then, it was Shafto Carr — the fellow 
who was head of the school when I first went there— 
who has just taken such wonderful honours at col- 
lege — whom every one is talking about What pos- 
sessed him to come and examine us ? I wish he had 
kept away. The instant he began^ I knew that it 
was all over with me. His eyes drew the right 
answers out of me; and he asked such glorious 
questions — questions that put thoughts into one's 
head. I could have shouted out the answers. I found 
it impossible to pass one. Even when it was not my 
turn to speak, and I was silent, he seemed to know 
that I understood him better than the others ; for 
when they hesitated or mistook his meaning, he just 
turned to me expecting an answer. If you had seen 
the sort of smile on his face, Janet, you would know 
how it was that I really could not disappoint him. 
When we sat down to write on a subject he chose for 
us, words would come to me. I forgot all about 
Hilary's style. I wrote on and on and on, till at 
last Mr. Carr came and took the paper out of my 
hand, and said that the time was up. He took my 
paper to the window, and began to read it first. 
I Sftw he was curious about it, and when his face 
brightened I was pleased for a time. At last, the 
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examiners left the room, and my £atlier came m, 
looking grave, and I woke up, as it were, and found 
out what I had been doing. I see you think this no 
excuse ; you think me hateful, Janet." 

^' I don't think it so good an excuse as you seem 
to do," I said. " What is Mr. Carr to you? Ton say 
you could not bear to disappoint him, becau^ he 
expected you to answer ; but you knew all the time 
that, by answering, you were preparing a bitter dis- 
appointment for Hilary and mamma." 

" Tou don't understand me — ^you don't understand 
me, Janet," Charlie groaned out. 

To my surprise I found, when Nesta and I came 
to talk over the events of the day together, that she 
had more sympathy with Charlie than I had. She 
thought his explanation did in a great degree excuse 
his conduct She confessed that she could imagine 
herself behaving in a somewhat similar way. " For 
instance," she said, " I think if I had heard a great 
deal about you^ Janet, and thought about you, as 
Charlie has heard and thought of this Mr. Carr, and 
if then you had come suddenly and asked me to do! 
something for you, I should have done it directly." 

"But I am your sister, Nesta," I said; "you 
cannot judge by such a comparison as that. You do 
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everything I wish you to do because I am your 
sister." 

Nesta shook her head. "I don't think it is be- 
cause you are my sister that I love you so very 
much* If I had had a different kind of sister, and 
then seen you, I should have loved you best, because 
you are just yourss^lC" 

"But I think that would have been wrong," I 
persisted, somewhat disturbed to find that there was 
a matter of opinion on which Nesta and I did not 
agree. It had been a disturbing day to every one in 
the house. I daresay Hilary was the one who went 
to sleep first, and slept the soundest 
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CHAPTER IV. 

** I hold it trae with him who sings, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

In Mmmtujwi, 

I don't know how we all tumbled into our usual 
every-day routine the next morning, but I suppose 
we did so. It was the week before Easter; there 
were three more days of regular school-work, and 
then on Thursday evening Hilary made two journeys 
to the school, and brought away all his school-books. 
How I sighed as I watched him clapping the dust 
out of them, and arranging them out of the way on 
the highest shelf of the dining-room book-case. 

Easter Monday was a morning of letters. Besides 
uninteresting letters for my father and mother, there 
was a letter for Hilary^ and a large packet directed 
in an unknown hand to Charlie. Letters to the 
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younger members of onr family being rare, we all 
watched him curionsly as he tore open the seals of 
his packet; a little closely-written note lay at the 
top. He opened it^ looked at the date, and then at 
the signature. 

"Cambridge — Shafto Douglas Carr — oh!" the 
exclamation was almost breathless ; and holding the 
note high above us, he rushed to the window, though 
there was quite light enough at the table to read it. 
When he had finished a second slow perusal of the 
precious document, he turned his eyes to the break- 
fast table, and they were actually a little less bright 
than usual, dimmed with a moisture which he was 
vigorously tiying to wink away. 

My father had been watching him with an amused 
sort of smile. " Well, what has young Carr found 
to write to you about? It can hardly be a secret, 
I suppose." 

" No, it is no secret. I should like you to see." 

Half hesitatingly and half proudly, he put the note 
in my &ther's hands, and then dived under the table 
to pick up the book, which he had thrown down in 
his impetuous rush to the window. Something he 
saw on the fijrst page sent the blood rushing once 
more over his fair face. He looked so long at the 
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blank leaf, tliat curiosity prompted me to peep over 
his shoulder and read, written in a peculiar hand- 
writing, the words, " From the author," and under- 
neath a Latin line — 

" Credo equidem nee vana fides genus esse Deorum.*' 

Meantime my father's mouth was wrinkling with 
unusual smiles. " How like Shafto Carr I he ex- 
claimed, when he had finished reading. " Well, 
well, four years of easy success have not made him 
much wiser. He is young enough to take deKght in 
patronising, and you to find pleasure in bemg patron- 
ised ; but I must tell you that the advice he gives 
you about your reading is not worth much. So he 
has sent you his book, has he ? — great stuff I am 
afiraid. Poor boy I " ^ 

I fancied the last exclamation must refer to Charlie ; 
it seemed impossible that it could apply to the greal^ 
the fortunate Shafto Carr. Charlie did not hear it ; 
he had plunged into the middle of his book, — and he 
did not get out of it for that, or for many more days; 
The rest of the party turned their attention to Hilaryi 
who had now finished his letter, and was waiting for 
an opportunity to speak. 

" It is an invitation from my old schoolfelloW| 
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George Armstrong, to stay with his friends at Eyde. 
He has heard the result of the examination^ and he 
4says — ^read what he says." 

" A sensible^ kind letter ; the letter of a true friend," 
my father pronounced it to be. After a few minutes' 
talk, an anxious " Can you spare me ? " from Hilary, 
and a decided " Ton had much better go," from my 
father; — ^my mother, Nesta, and I rose from the 
breakfast-table with a great sense of hurry and press 
of business upon us, to prepare Hilary's clothes for 
his first, his very first, visit from home. 

Hilary left us on Wednesday, and the house sank 
into a state of unnatural quiet when he had gone. 
Charlie, who usually found employment for Nesta 
and me during the holidays, now divided his time 
between reading Mr. Carr's book and making un 
successful attempts at composing a letter of thanks 
for it 

I think I should have been quite miserable if it had 
not been for a few words of talk which I had with 
my father on the evening of the second day after 
Hilary left us. He met me in the twilight, roaming 
up and down the passage at the top of the house, 
unable to make up my mind either to sit and read in 
the garret without Hilary or to come down to my 
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usual place by the dining-room fire. I say '^met^ 
for we did meet in the middle of the passage ; but^ as 
I reflected with amazement afterwards^ he must have 
come up there to look for me. He stopped me, when 
I almost ran against him in my moody walk, and put 
his hand on my head. "So, Othello's occupation's 
gone," he said. '' Poor Othello ! " 

" Papa, I don't know what you mean about 
Othello," I said. 

" Ah, true ; I remember I put a black mark over 
Othello. Tou are a good child for respecting the 
black marks. I have wanted to speak to you for 
several days, but you kept out of my way. Now 
that it is over, I must thank you for the service you 
have done me in helping Hilary through his school- 
work." 

" Tou— Oh, papa ! " 

*' How old are you, Janet ? " 

" Fifteen," I answered. He put his hand under my 
chin, looked into my face, and once more stroked 
down my rather untidy hair. 

''Poor child, I expect you have a good deal of 
diflSicult work before you, with yourself, and perhaps 
for other people. It won't do you any harm to 
remember that the first piece of work that it fell into 
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your way to do you did thoroughly, and that your 
father thanked you for it" 

It was too much; and seeing that I could not 
fipeak, he was going, but I held him fast. *' It was 
easy work," I faltered, " and I liked it — there was no 
goodness in that." 

"No goodness, but this encouragement, Janet: 
You have tasted the pleasure of work, and, having 
accomplished the easy task, you are ready for the 
hard. For learning to dam on the right side of the 
stuff, for instance," he added, smiling. 

" It is not any one thing," I said, while my whole 
heart thrilled with gratitude for this unlooked-for 
sympathy. " I could learn to do one, or two, or any 
number of tasks ; it is altering myself— It^xmag to 
live down among real things that is so difficult. Do 
you — oh, papa ! — do you really think that I shall ever 
be able to do that ? " 

" Do you honestly wish it, Ja^et ? " 

" Sometimes, but not always," I answered. " Some- 
times I feel as if I could not do without a few fancies 
to walk about among : reality is so bare. How do 
other people do? " I asked, timidly. 

" Some people love more than you do, Janet ; and to 
those who love their fellows much, and God even a 
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little, there is no poomesB or barrenness in the most 
monotonous routine of common Ufe. Such people 
would smile at your notion of coming down to real 
things. Some day you and I must have some further 
talk. I don't wish you to suppose that, in confining 
you to reality, I am confining you to the seen things* 
Some day, but not now ; for I fancy that, if you went 
downstairs, you might find that you could do some* 
thing to help your mother." 

A quiet, grave kiss on my forehead ended our 
talk. I should have liked to run away and shut 
myself up in my room, to think over what my 
father had said, but I did not yield to the wish. I 
went downstairs bravely, and finding my -mother in 
a state of distress about some winter furs which^ 
having been put away in a damp closet, were now 
suspected of harbouring the moth, I volunteered 
my services for a thorough turn out of the closet^ 
and actually outdid^ my mother in zeal during the 
next two days in carrying out my design. So, with 
one help and another^ the week of Hilary's absence 
slipped away. It wanted only two days to his re-^ 
turn, when, one evening after tea, Charlie and I grew 
80 disputatious over a half-finished game of chess, 
that my father, who was very tolerant of noise during 
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the holidays^ was driyen to exchange a volume of 
Basnage's ** Church History " for a newspaper. It was 
a tacit reproach to us ; I felt it, but I was violently 
bent on disproving some wild assertion of Charlie's ; 
and the impatient rustling of the paper as my father 
tnmed it from side to side, without being able to 
find anything to arrest his attention, only incited me 
to talk louder and faster. Charlie's smile grew more 
provoking as I grew more vehemently in earnest. 
We were on the verge of one of our brotherly and 
sisterly quarrels, when we were startled by a sonorous 
"Ah!" coming from behind the unfolded paper. 
We both looked round a little apprehensively. Had 
he been listening to us instead of reading? No — there 
was no displeasure, but some eagerness in the tone in 
which he called to me the moment we were silent 

" Janet, my child, come here ; read this letter to 
me; my dim-sighted eyes must be playing me a 
strange trick ; here is a name that I must be reading 
wrong." 

I took the paper, my eye caught a word, and 
instead of reading aloud I read to myself. What a 
strange sensation that reading was, and how choked 
with excitement I felt, when my father's impatient 
'* Well, Janet, well?" and a tremulous ** What w the 
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matter, Janet?" from my mother, obliged me to 
read aloud. 

** It is a letter," I began ; " it is headed — 

"'RESCUE FROM DROWNING. 
" * To the Editor of the Times. 

" * Sir, — ^A gallant action was performed here 

yesterday, which deserves note. A gentleman fell 

into deep water from the pier at Ryde, and, being 

unable to swim, had sunk twice, when a youth 

(whose name we have since ascertained is Hilaiy 

Scott, and who, we understand, is the eldest son of 

the learned head-master of B College), hearing 

a cry, rushed to the spot, and, stripping off his 

jacket, jumped in, and succeeded in saving the 

drowning man. His own life was, however, nearly 

lost in the attempt, for the sinking man clutched 

him round the neck and drew him under water, and, 

but for the timely arrival of a boat, probably two 

corpses would have been brought to shore. If you 

think a brave action, done by a youth of eighteen, 

worth recording, perhaps you will give a place to 

this letter, from " ' Spectator.' " 

• 
How strange the commonplace, kind, concise 

words of the letter sounded to our excited ears. 
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'* Probably two corpses," my mother groaned, and 
dropped her face between her two trembling hands. 
My father got up and walked rapidly up and down 
the room with that light of enthusiasm on his face 
that I used to see there sometimes during his evening 
reading. To think of its being called up by the 
record of one of Hilary's doings I 

Nesta threw herself into my mother's arms, and 
joined her in the flood of tears that followed the first 
shock. I had no inclination to cry, but I wished 
very much that I could have invented an excuse for 
leaving the room and rushing violently up and down 
stairs for a few minutes. 

When we were composed enough to talk, there 
was a great hubbub. My mother was for stopping 
the first cabj rushing off to the station, and starting 
for Byde by the next train, that she might ascertain 
for herself that the boat had arrived in time, and 
that two corpses had not been brought to shore. She 
was only quieted by some very earnest representa- 
tions firom my father, and by my producing a letter 
of Hilary's bearing a later date than the newspaper, 
and stating, with unusual distinctness, " I am. quite 
well, and hope to be home the day after to-morrow." 
Then my father congratulated himself on the firm- 
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ness witt which, three years ago, when we first went 
to the seaside, he had carried his point of having 
the boys taught to swim. My mother's acknowledg- 
ment that he had been right was not given so un- 
reservedly as he expected. She was not clear that it 
had been a good thing. If Hilary had not known 
that he was an expert swimmer, he would not have 
placed himself in danger. She was not sure that 
Hilary had done right in risking a life so precious^ 
till it occurred to her that the gentleman he had 
saved might have a mother living ; and iheny with 
tearful eyes, she breathed a deep thanksgiving, which 
included that other mother's escape as well as her 
own. Charlie and Nesta wondered whether Mr. 
Carr had read the letter in the newspaper, and what 
he thought of it. I felt less inclined to talk than 
the others, and finally escaped to have my three or 
four runs up and down stairs. What a brilliant 
fancy world that journey carried me up into ! 

- The next morning brought a letter from Morfa. 
It was not the usual time for receiving Morfa letters, 
and it was addressed to my father instead of to my 
mother. Nesta observed rather disconsolately that 
it would do us no good, as my father never read his 
letters aloud as my mother did. 
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Chariie was in too exalted a state of mind for 
curiosity a^out Morfa letters, but an awakening of 
ideas, suggested by the name^ induced him to bring 
out a piece of information which he WQuld otherwise 
probably have preferred enjoying alone. 

" Mother," he asked eagerly, " do you know who 
Mr. Carr's mother is ? " 

"No; how should I, my dear?" my mother 
answered absently, with, eyes fixed on my father, 
who was slowly unfolding his letter. 

Charlie felt that the pith of his news must be 
given at once, if he would command an audience- 

" I'll tell you, then. She is a person you know — 
a person who once lived near Morfa. She is that 
same Lady Helen Vane of whom you have often 
spoken to us — ^who used to stay with Mr. Lester 
at Morfa." 

I joined my mother in an almost indignant excla* 
mation of incredulity. We both felt something top 
like spite against Mr. Garr to be willing to allow his 
mother the distinction of having ever had any con. 
nexion with Morfa. Charlie had to give up his 
authority for his presumptuous assertion before we 
would believe him, and to confess a clandestine 
visit to our bookseller's, where, under pretence of 
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wanting an address for an important letter, he had 
"borrowed a " Burke's Landed Gentry," and studied 
the genealogy of the Carr femily. My mother, once 
conyinced^ was as eager to hear more of her old 
acquaintance as Charlie was to tell what he had dis- 
covered ; and we were soon so engrossed in onr subject 
that the Morfa letter was forgotten, and my father 
had actually to knock npon the table when he 
wanted to attract onr notice. 

"Nesta was complaining just now" he said, 
'* that I never read my letters aloud ; would you like 
to hear this one?" 

" Yes, indeed," we all cried. 

" * Dear Friend,' " my father began, " * I have just 
been reading a letter in to-day's Times^ that has 
strongly brought to my mind the fact that I am 
growing old. Tou were a young man when I first 
knew you, and now I see you have a son growing 
into a young man — a son, apparently, you need not 
be ashamed o£ For old friendship's and relation- 
ship's sake, I should be glad to know more of your 
family. What are you going to do with this son? 
I shall be in London at the end of the week. Ask 
mj niece to take me in for a day or two, and we wiU 
consult together over his future. If you can invent 
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any way In which I can be of use to your family, 
you will do me good. Tours, E. Lester,' " 

It took us young ones some time to understand 
that the phrase "my niece" signified our mother, 
and that the light sentence in which it figured 
actually contained the astounding proposition of a 
visit to our house from our great uncle Mr, Lester. 
My exclamations of delighted surprise were, I sup- 
pose, the loudest, for I remember they brought upon 
me a rebuke from my mother. 

"I am surprised at you, Janet," she said, a little 
indignantly; "you seem to think that my uncle's 
coming is something to laugh at You don't consider 
what trouble it will cause me ; and only yesterday, 
when you spilled the ink over the best bedroom 
carpet, you said it did not signify, for no visitor 
would ever come to our house. I hope this will be 
a lesson to you; it seems almost like a judgment. 
What are we to do, my dear" (turning to my father), 
" to prevent my uncle from noticing the state of the 
best bedroom carpet — indeed, every one of the 
carpets ? " 

Conscious of many sins of commission against the 
carpets, of ink-stains innumerable that might be laid 
to hia charge, my father interposed hastily, "My 
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dear, I will answer for Mr. Lestefs not seeing a 
single article of fumitxtre while he stays. Do you 
suppose he comes to London to count the spots on 
your carpets ? " 

Perhaps not, my mother assented y but she ap« 
pealed to my father's conscience — Could he look 
round and say that there was a thing in the room that 
he should not be ashamed of Mr. Lester's seeing? 

Yes, indeed, my father assured her^ he could con- 
scientiously say that there were several things in 
the room of which he was not in the least ashamed 
— one especially, that Mr. Lester would be surprised 
to find so little faded ; and two others that he really 
tliought could not be matched for fairness. 

A glance of smiling meaning from my modier's 
&ce to Charlie and Nesta^ who were just then 
whispering with their beautiful heads close together, 
explained the enigmatical sentence to me. K it had 
not, my mother's countenance would. A colour, as 
fresh and delicate as Nesta's, rose to her cheeks; 
but she shook her head. Fond compliments were 
well^ but a little carefulness over the carpets would 
have been still better; for, however beautiftd one's 
children, or fond one's husband, there were feelings 
about furniture that lay too deep to be talked away. 
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My father left the roam^ advising my mother to ask 
Janet to tell her the history of a certain noble Koman 
lady, called Cornelia; and my mother stopped my 
mouth, ju8t as I was plunging into it, by begging 
me earnestly to put all Roman ladies quite out of my 
head, and attend to some directions she should have 
to give me. about making myself look a little more 
like an English one. 

During the next few days, in spite of my late 
resolution, I was perpetually tumbling into a delight- 
ful dream-region of wonderful anticipations, where 
Mr. Lester, Hilary, and the man whose life he had 
saved, played equally conspicuous parts. When I 
was forcibly dragged out, I found myseK in a very 
dusty, topsy-turvy world; for my mother's excite- 
ment at the prospect of her uncle's visit had moved 
her to institute a very rigorous house-cleaning, and 
Nesta and I were expected to take a just share in 
the work. In the thick of the tumult, on the eve 
of the day on which Mr. Lester was expected, 
Hilary returned, I had been longing for a sight of 
him. It seemed to me an immense time since he 
went, and his adventure, by dint of being much 
dwelt upon, had altered my thought of him. It was 
Hilary, our own Hilary, and yet it was a hero we 
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were expecting that night I dare say I should not 
have been disappointed in our first meeting after 
our first parting, if circumstances had not been very 
cruelly against me. Instead of arriving in the 
* evening, as his letter had led us to expect, owing to 
some fresh arrangement of his journey, he walked 
quietly into the house about four o'clock. I was the 
only person who recognised his knock, and it came 
at an unlucky moment for me. I was at work 
dusting some dishes in a dark closet on the upper 
staircase-landing, where my mother kept spare china. 
My face and hands were dusty, and I had a large 
towel of the coarsest " 8coU " kind thrown over my 
arm. While I was mechanically rubbing a plate 
many unnecessary times, I planned how Hilary 
would look when he returned, what my father would 
say, and what my mother would say. Perhaps the 
" rescued stranger" would accompany Hilary. Would 
he fall on his knees before my mother to thank her 
for having such a son ? No, I could not quite fancy 
that. The "rescued stranger's" past was not clear 
to me, and my reverie was broken before I could 
decide on it. The well-known knock threw me into 
an indescribable state of agitation. I rushed blindly 
downstairs, and, seeing Hilary in the act of hanging 
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up his hat behind the door, I flew up to him, threw 
my arms round his neck, and a great fold of the 
. " Scott "^towel over his head and eyes. 

" What is the matter? What on earth are you 
doing?" in Hilary's sharpest tone, brought me 
speedily to my senses. It was a minute before we 
could get free, and then a very ruffled head of hair, 
and a red, indignant face, emerged from the folds of 
the towel, 

'' I wish you had a little more common sense, and 
would mind what you are about, Janet," he began. 

I felt I deserved a scolding, but I could not stay 
to let him finish his sentence. I had taken mean- 
while a glance round the hall, and discovered that 
we were not alone. A young man, somewhat older- 
looking than Hilaiy, stood in the hall, and, rapid as 
my glance was before I turned and fled, it showed 
iae that he was on the edge of a burst of laughter. 
It came before I was out of hearing-frank, good- 
tempered laughter, ringing through the house so 
clearly that the door of the dark closet which I shut 
upon myself could not keep it out. I must chronicle 
•that first laugh, and remember how I sat in the dark 
.working myself up into a state of swelling indig- 
nation against it. Oh, it was bitter I If Hilary had 
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laughed at me I could have borne it; but for the 
"rescued stranger "—for I concluded that this was 
he — to enter* our house in that mocking spirit, to 
disappoint all my hopes — ^it was too much. I did 
not know whether I hated myself or him most. 

Nesta routed me out of the closet in time to dress 
for tea, and Hilary met me in the passage as I was 
leaving my room to go downstairs. 

" Come, Janet, shake hands properly now," he 
said. "I wish you had not run away. It would 
have been better to have stayed and shaken hands 
with George Armstrong." 

" George Armstrong! Was he there too?" 

" Yes. Did not you see him ? I am sure you saw 
him." 

" Indeed I did not. I saw no one but the stranger^ 
and — oh! Hilary — I am so much disappointed in 
.him!" 

"Who? What stranger?" 

" The man you saved from drowning, to be sure." 

" I declare, Janet, I believe you are out of your 
mind. What on earth should I have brought him 
home for? There is no one here but George Arm- 
strong, whom you have seen several times before. 
You ought to have recollected him." 
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Not having any satisfactory explanation to give of 
my folly, I remained silent, and walked soberly down 
into the dining-room. My mother, who had been 
out all the afternoon, had not yet returned. My 
£Etther was standing with his back to the dining- 
room fire, talking to his late pupil, George Arm- 
strong. He broke off in his discourse as I entered 
to say, '^Armstrong, this is my eldest daughter, 
Janet, who I think you will hardly remember ; she 
iaa grown so much since you used to come here four 
years ago." 

Mr. Armstrong walked across the room to meet 
me^ and gave a hearty shake to my stiff hand. 

" Oh, we have met to-day before, and I knew 
Miss Janet directly, but she would not include me 
in the warmth of her welcome." 

" She is very glad to see you," my father answered 
for me. " We are all delighted to have you here 
again« Sit down again, George. Come here, Janet, 
child, and listen to what we are talking about." 

It was clearly a bright evening to my father. There 
were few things he enjoyed more than such a meeting 
as this with a favourite old pupil, who, since he had 
passed from under his care, had justified his good 
opinion and done credit to his training. Seeing him 
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look SO happy, I was obliged to put away my ill- 
humour; and when I had taken my place by my 
father's side^ the conversation was resumed from the 
point where I had interrupted it. It was such talk 
as my father loved, and rarely enjoyed — about new 
books and new thoughts, and the stir and progress 
they were making in the literary world. I was not 
long in perceiving that Hilary's friend was better 
able to hold his own in such discourse with my 
father, than the generality of his visitors were. I 
noticed that, when any subject came up on which he 
and my father did not think alike, he never argued 
or set his opinion improperly forward ; and that yet, 
just before the subject dropped, when my father had 
laid down the law to his heart's content about it, he 
contrived to say a word or two, which left the im- 
pression that his conviction was not changed. Young 
as he was, he held all his opinions tenaciously. I did 
not, I confess, however, come to that conclusion unas- 
sisted ; my father shook his head once and remarked, 
" Words are wasted on you ; you are as obstinate as 
ever, George." 

" Not obstinate, I hope, sir ; but I suppose that 
words are wasted on me. I get my opinions in some 
other way than through other people's words, and if 
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they go, they nmst go as they came. Luckily, I 
can do with a few very broad ones, and am willing 
to let other people take them or leave them, as they 
like." 

** Yes," said Hilary, laughing, " as long as people 
do what you like, you will let them think as they 
like; you pretend to be liberal, and you are the 
greatest tyrant in the world." 

Soon after, my father mentioned Shafto Carr. 
** How do you like him ? " he asked. " How have you 
got on together at Cambridge V 1 don't think you were 
always .the very best friends in the world in your 
school-days." 

There was a slight hesitation. '^ I have seen very 
little of him. We are in diflfereint sets." 

'* Ah, I comprehend," said my &ther. 

" How do you like his poetry? " asked Charlie. 

" I don't understand it" 

*' That is no answer," objected my father. " Some 
people admire most what they don't understand." 

" I pity you," cried Charlie, scornfully, " if you can 
admire nothing but what you understand." 

** Pity me as much as you please, but let us be 
accurate. I did not say that I could not admire any- 
thing that I could not understand; I only implied 
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that I did not admire Carr's poetiy, because I could 
not understand it." 

" He's not obliged to write down to your under-r 
standing," said Charlie, hotly. 

" Nor I to admire what he writes." 
" I do believe you are proud of not admiring." 
'^ TSo, I am not ; I am ready to admire as soon 
as you can show ilie why I should. Miss Scottj 
will you help him; I assure you it is a great 
trouble to me that I have so little imagination. I 
believe you imaginative people look down upon us. 
matter-of-fact ones as if we had no souls; don't 
you?" 

If I could have said anything very scornful in 
answer to this speech, which I considered a direct 
insult, I would gladly have done so. Unfortunately, 
nothing very clever would come, and I was obliged 
to remain stupidly silent. . Just then, to my great 
reUef, our mother entered the room hurriedly, agitated 
by the news that Hilary had arrived. After th$ 
ridicule that had fallen on my own attempt at wel- 
coming the hero home, I felt rather nervous about 
what my mother might do, and I wished Mr. 
Armstrong miles away, when I saw the flushed facd 
with which she entered, and the two trembling hands 
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held out towards Hilary. X made a. little rastUng 
with my work to drown the expected whispered 
words, but I need not have troubled myself; my" 
mother's greeting to Hilary was too loud for my 
devices to cover. 

She caught his hands, turned his face to the light/ 
and stood for a minute or two looking at it ; but no 
greeting too sacred for satirical ears to hear, followed 
the silence. 

" Hilary," she exclaimed, in an anxious accusing 
tone, '* it is just as I expected ; you have come home 
with a bad cold in your head." 

" No, indeed, I have not, mother," cried Hilary, 
hastening to justify himself, as he always did when 
my mother brought this terrible accusation against 
him. " I assure you, I have not taken the least cold." 

My mother shook her head and sighed, " You 
need not'make excuses to me, Hilary; I always know 
when you have a cold. Oh, Hilary ! that is all I get 
by letting you go from me. I shall never be able to 
trust you again. I dare say, now, you never even 
thought of changing your clothes." 

The greetings were all over now, and Hilary looked 
as much at home as if he had never been away. 
During tea, however, a little talk took place about 
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Hilary's adventure. Mr. Armstrong was tte chief 
speaker. He began telling the story in a light haJf- 
joking way, that grated terribly on my ear; but 
when he came to describe the anxious moment when, 
after brave struggles, Hilary's head for the second 
time sank under the water — ^his voice took quite 
another tone ; a sort of thrill passed through us all 
at his words. I saw even my father's strong breast 
heave. My mother, in a tearful voice, inquired after- 
the man whose life Hilary had saved. Was he grate- 
£ul enough? Did he know how much Hilary was 
suflfering from his exertions on his behalf? Hilary 
here interposed an indignant protest against the 
notion of his having suffered anything, or of there 
being any excuse for all this fuss and nonsense. His 
patience was so clearly exhausted, that Mr. Armstrong 
favoured his desire to have no more sentiment talked 
on the subject, and resolutely nipped in the bud every 
attempt which my mother and I made to see the 
rescued man in a pathetic or even interesting light* 
He had not a mother. He would not have been a 
dreadful loss to his wife and family. He was a 
xtiiddle-aged man, rather stout, and called Higgins. 
Some. ill-natured people had said that he was tipsy 
when he fell from the pier, Mr. Armstrong did not, 
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himself, see how he could have performed the feat 
under other circumstances, but he did not consider 
the fact so clearlj proved that we need believe it if 
we preferred to doubt. 

My mother bore the revelation of these disenchant- 
ing facts with more equanimity than I did. It did not 
take her long to decide that the man who had been 
the cause of Hilary's having a cold in his head was 
not likely to be worth much ; and holding Hilary's 
hand in hers, she could, with one more shuddering 
thanksgiving for his escape from danger, dismiss the 
subject altogether from her thoughts. He was safe by 
her side and she had not been building castles in the 
air. 

I hardly knew whether to feel most bewildered or 
provoked. Never before, in my life, had fancy and 
fact come into such rude contact. When Nesta and 
I retired to our room, I sat down on the side of our 
bed, in too moody a frame of mind to begin the busi- 
ness of preparing for bed. Was life worth the trouble 
of such constant dressings and undressings, I cyni- 
cally asked myself, and I meditated on the possibility 
of reducing myself into a state of utter indifference, 
as to being or not being, like the Hindoo's Nirvana, 
of which I had been lately reading to my father. At 

VOL. !• a 
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length Nesta, haying risen from her prayers, came 
and seated herself at my feet. 
\ " Does it matter so much, Janet ?^' she said. 

" Yes, it does matter, Nesta," I answered. " I 
•should have thought you would have understood how 
much. If you don't, we won't talk about it." 

*' Let me say one thing. Do you remember the 
sentence that you liked so much in the German book 
you translated last? Was it not something like this : 
that we should wish to be to God what a man's hand 
is to him? Oh, Janet, don't you see, Hilary was 
God's hand, and He has used him perhaps to save a 
:SOul, It does not matter what kind of person it was, 
God wanted it done. Don't you see how beautiful it 
•is, that Hilary should have done it?" 

I did see ; it was as if a veil fell from before my 

eyes. Yes, I had been making pictures ; Nesta had 

looked at the reality. I went to bed with a triumph- 

. ant heart, determined to brave Mr. Armstrong's satire, 

: and not to attempt aiming at Nirvana. 
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CHAPTER V. 

'* A rosebud set with little wilftd thorns. " 

Tennyson. 

By way of contrast to Hilary's having arrived too 
soon, the other guest, whose coming I had been 
dreaming over, made himself waited for. During two 
long evenings we sat in the drawing-room, with the 
test tea-things on the table, listening to the sound of 
the carriages as they passed down the street, and 
feeling a constant disappointment when each one 
passed our door. 

About nine o'clock on the second evening, I grew 
restless over my book, and stole down to the dining- 
room to enjoy a brisk walk up and down the room 
by the firelight. I was rather ashamed of this exer- 
cise, and always carefully closed the door after me 
when I indulged in it. Charlie had peeped in upon 
me once or twice, and accused me of rushing up and 

G 2 
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down Uke a steam^ngine. I hope there was some 
exaggeration in this, but I must confess that I some* 
times found myself much out of breath when some 
sudden interruption brought me to a stand-stilL I 
remember what it was that checked my romance- 
weaving that night. My sleeve caught and threw 
down a volume of Uhland's poems, which Charlie 
had been reading during tea. I stooped and picked 
it up, and while smoothing out a crumpled leaf, my 
eye fell on this verse : — 

„S)ie Sel^nfuc^t unb ber Sr&ume 9Be6e, 
®ie jinb ber weic^en ©eele ffif j 
S>0(§ ebler ifl ein flarteS <StxcUn, 
Unb madji ben fti^Jnen Xxanm gewif ." 

"To long and weave a woof of dreams is sweet unto the feeble 
soul, but nobler is stout-hearted striying, and makes the dream a 
reality.'* 

" The feeble soul " — " nobler is stout-hearted 
striving ! " — those were words to sit still and ponder 
upon. My " woof of dreams " floated wide, and I re- 
treated gently to the hearthrug to do penance by 
learning the verse by heart While I was thus 
occupied, I heard, as I thought, my father come home 
from the lecture and go upstairs to the drawing- 
room ; it must therefore be supper-time, and I knew 
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I ought to follow him, but T could not help lingering 
to read and repeat my verse once more. While I 
was saying it for the last time, with my eyes shut, I 
heard Nesta come into the room to summon me. 

" In one moment, Nesta," I said. There was no 
answer, but I heard a quick step, very unlike Nesta's. 
I opened my eyes and looked up. Nesta was not 
there. A young girl, whom I had never seen before, 
hastily approached the fireplace. She had a walking- 
dress on and a heavy shawl, which^ on reaching the 
hearth-rug, she threw off with an impatient gesture. 
A quick glance all round the room, which took me 
in, followed, and then she began vigorously pulling at 
her gloves. I was so much taken by surprise that I 
watched in silence. The gloves fitted tightly, and 
the young lady showed great want of skill in handling 
them. She tore them off, and, to my utter amazement, 
rolled them up into a ball, and threw them hastily 
into the brightest cave of the glowing fire I had been 
reading by. I had a sort of reverence for gloves, 
having been all my life subject to grievous penalties 
for losing them, and could hardly believe my eyes, 
when I saw a pair treated in this sacrilegious fashion. 

'' ^Tiat did you do that for ? " I asked, breath- 
lessly. 
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The gloves had begun to bum by this time, and 
gave out a flame that showed me a brown and red 
face, surmounted by a tangle of thick black curls, 
through which two large black eyes, at once fierce 
and shy, looked at me. 

An answer quite as unceremonious as my question 
came. " Oh, I have been meaning to do it all day. 
Grandpapa made me put on those this morning, when 
we left Morfa, and I made up my mind that the first 
time I saw a fire I would bum them." 

**It was very wrong," I suggested. 

" I had made up my mind to do it." 

The second answer was spoken more hesitatingly 
than the first ; and at the last word, the fierce expres- 
sion in the eyes, that were looking at me, suddenly 
went out, and they grew altogether wild and wistful, 
with a strange unhomelike look in them» such as I 
imagined the wood-and-water people, of whom I read 
in my German tales, might wear when they came 
among mortals. The idea that she was speaking to 
a stranger seemed suddenly to dawn upon my visitor, 
now that the excitement of gaining her object had 
passed. With a shrinking movement she turned 
from me, and escaped from the room as suddenly as 
she had entered it. I did not follow her; I sat 
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still for some minutes on the hearth-rug, wondering: 
what this unexpected apparition might signify. It; 
grew clear to me, at last, that Mr. Lester must hare 
arrived, and that he had brought with him the little 
granddaughter of whom our mother had sometimes: 
spoken to us. 

The appearance of an unexpected guest would not,: 
I feared, be welcome to my mother. I knew she: 
would feel herself obliged to stay in the drawing-' 
room whatever agonies she might be enduring, so I: 
took upon myself to give some directions to the ser-. 
vants about preparing for the young lady's accom-" 
modation for the night before I went upstairs. 

My mother was presiding at the tea-table, when at 
last I repaired to the drawing-room. She had con-; 
trived to leave the room for a moment or two, for she; 
had got her prettiest cap on — and how pretty she 
looked in it I with the bright glow on each cheek that' 
excitement always called there, and the soft, glisten- 
ing of her blue eyes, which told of a few recent tears. 
My father stood by the fireplace. There was a: 
slight, most unusual flush on his face too, atid a half-: 
sad, half-dreamy look of recollection in his eyes,; 
which he was shading from the light with his lef 
hand,, as he always did now when he was not using 
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them. I looked at the familiar faces first ; I was so 
anxLOHS about the stranger^s long-imagined face, that 
I liked to put off seeing it as long as I could. When 
I had looked, I did know whether I was satisfied or 
not Mr. Lester was a much older man than I had 
expected to see. Instead of the upright. carriage my 
mother had so often described, there was a stoop in 
the shoulders, and the face was so ploughed up into 
innumerable lines and crossings, that I could make 
nothing out of it. I gave up the attempt to read it 
at the first glance ; it was beyond my fathoming. 
No one was speaking when I came in. My mother 
mentioned my name. Mr. Lester turned ; he fixed 
his cold grey eyes upon me, and I had a sensation of 
growing very smaU and insignificant, and feeling a 
cold shudder run down my bacL 

^' Your eldest daughter is not at all like what you 
were," he remarked to my mother; " the other would 
be if she had a colour." 

"Yes," my mother said, sighing; "but Nesta 
never has a colour ; your granddaughter has all the 
roses." The two children were sitting together, 
and as my mother spoke we all looked at them. 
They were too busy to observe us. Nesta was per- 
Beveringly offering refreshments to her guest, which 
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the other was as perseveringly refusing. If one had 
T^een bold and the other timid, the contrast could 
hardly have been so striking as it was between the 
one's gentle, and the other's sulky, shyness. The 
little Welsh girl certainly did not appear to ad- 
vantage, but I was surprised at the expression ot 
disapprobation^ almost dislike, which came upon her 
grandfather's face as he looked at her. 

" Rosamond," he said, sharply, " don't you see that 
Miss Nesta has been offering you some biscuits for 
the last five minutes ? Take one, and don't keep her 
waiting an instant longer." 

It would have required a strong will in a grown-up 
person to have resisted that tone of conmiand. I was 
surprised^ and almost frightened, at the reluctance 
and self-will which his granddaughter ventured to 
show in her manner of obeying it. She very slowly 
advanced her hand, at the rate of a quarter of an inch 
a minute, took a broken morsel of biscuit, and placed 
it on her plate. 

" Eat it, Rosamond; I desire you to eat it," said 
Mr. Lester. 

" Oh ; do eat it, you must be so hungry," pleaded 
Nesta. 

Rosamond turned her eyes on Nesta for a moment, 
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and then suddenly snatched np the biscuit and pnt it 
into her mouth. I could see her slender throat swell 
with the effort it cost her to swallow it. 

Mr. Lester turned to my mother. " I really owe 
you many apologies," he said, "for bringing this 
little wild girl into your well-ordered family without 
asking your leave, but she shall intrude on you only 
one night, and by-and-by I will explain my reason * 
for bringing her so suddenly to London." 

My mother's kindliness inspired her with a happy 
answer that set us all at ease. " Who but me should 
you bring her to? " she said. " I was a wild Welsh 
girl once ; I shall think you are reflecting on my past 
behaviour if you apologize for Bosamond's." 

" Thank you," Mr. Lester said, gravely. 

A few minutes afterwards, when Mr. Lester was 
engaged in conversation with my father, my mother 
directed me to accompany Bosaniond to our room, 
►where a bed had been arranged for her. 

It was a new experience, I remember .then, for Nesta 
and me to go to bed without a confidential talk over 
the events of the day. Our guest did not make up 
for the cpiistraint her presence placed upon us by 
iumishing any conversation of her own. Our united 
efforts to draw her out produced very little beyond 
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replies in monosyllables ; but when we had left off 
trying to make her talk, and believed her to be safely 
asleep, she disconcerted ns extremely by suddenly 
vouchsafing a remark. Nesta, in the lowest possible 
whisper, had asked my opinion of that " poor girl ; *' 
before I could answer, a clear, rather shrill voice, from 
the opposite end of the room, took up the word. 

" Why do you call me a poor girl? I am not poor 
now. I was poor once, when papa and mamma 
and I lived together ; but I am not now. You should 
not call me poor. 

" I called you poor because I was sorry for you, 
Nesta said. " I was afraid you were not happy. 

There was a long pause, and then the voice, having 
again resumed its sullen tone, said slowly, " I don't 
know what you mean; I am happy enough when 
people let me alone." 

We took the hint, and left the enigma of her 
strange behaviour undiscussed for the night. 
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CHAPTER VL 

'* I had my wish and way : 
My days were strewn with flowera^ 
There was no month hut May ; 
But with my years did sorrow twist and grow. 
And make a party unawares for woe." 

Hebbebt. 

Mr. Lester persevered in his intention of leaving us 
on the following day, though my mother brought 
forward many arguments to induce him to prolong 
his visit. He had a long interview with my father 
during the morning ; and immediately after our early 
dinner he took leave of us, carrying his grand- 
daughter away with him. Nesta and I were not very 
sorry to see her go, for we had spent a tedious 
morning in trying in vain to amuse her. 

My mother had a headache, and retired to her 
room when our visitors left us. Our father shut him- 
self up again in his study, and we children spent one 
of those idle, talking afternoons that people often 
inflict on themselves when a long-talked-of visit is 
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over. We were all engaged to spend the evening at 
the house of one of the under-masters of B — SchooL 
My mother was usually rather fond of going out in 
the evening, but her headache made her feel indis- 
posed for any exertion, and I easily obtained per- 
mission to stay at home and make tea for her. 

I felt very happy when, after wrapping Nesta up 
well for an evening walk, and seeing her depart with 
my father and the boys, I returned to my mother's 
little dressing-room, to prepare the table for a delight- 
ful cosy tit^dr-tite tea. 

I really had not stayed at home from any interested 
hope of having a private talk with my mother about 
the Lesters ; but as the evening passed on, my mother 
professed herself so much better, and showed such a 
disposition to be communicative, that I felt noW| 
if ever, was the time to have my curiosity fully satis- 
fied, 

" Mr. Lester looks old and sad," I began, " and 
yet he lives at Morfa." 

" At Morfa, but not in the old house," my mother 
answered. "I hope I am not superstitious, but I 
cannot help thinking that the new house brought a 
curse with it. After he thought of building that 
grand house, he was always striving to be grander 
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and higher, and to live with greater people than him* 
self. Yes, I can trace 'it all back to that Three 
months after my poor father died, the old garden wall 
l^egan to be pulled down. Ah dear I ah dear ! ^' 

" I think it was cruel," I put in hotly, "to make 
you stay and see it done." 

" It was not done when I was there ; only one little 
bit of the garden wall, at least. When the workpeople 
began to come near the house, we moved out of it. 
My uncle took a house for us at a place about twelve 
miles from Morfa, Tann y Bryu (the house under the 
Hill). It was under a hill, in a kind of hollow. We 
had a great green mountain behind us, and before us, 
the woods and rising grounds that led up to Lord 
Denbigh's castle, Fenhammon. You have heard me 
speak of it. Yes ; and it was from living near Pen- 
hanmion that the intimacy between Mr. Lester and 
the Earl's family grew up — ^that intimacy that led to 
so much sorrow. If we had not gone to live close 
to their grounds, Mr. Lester would not have seen 
much of the Denbighs, and his plan about Lady 
Helen would never have taken such strong hold on 
his mind." 

" What plan ? " I ventured to ask. 

"My dear, I hardly know whether I ought to 
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speak about it to yoiL It is not quite easj to make 
you understand ; you know so little, happily, of the 
■way in which people of the world speak and think — 
of the importance which they attach to moniey and 
rank. Mr. Lester had always had plenty of money, 
but till he came to Morfa he had never lived in what 
is called good society; and it was thought at one 
time a great condescension on the part of my mother's 
sister to marry him — indeed, she offended all her 
own family by doing so. The Welsh county families 
looked down upon Mr. Lester, and would not visit 
him when he first came to Morfa. So, perhaps, it 
was no wonder that he was pleased and proud when 
the Denbighs noticed him and made much of him. 
I can remember quite well how the friendship grew 
closer and closer day by day. Lady Helen and her 
mother returned to Penhammon from London a week 
. or so after we settled at the cottage, and soon there 
was hardly a morning when their little pony carriage 
did not stop, at our door." 

"Lady Helen! Mr. Carr's mother? Oh, mamma, 
do tell me what she was like then." 

"She was not pretty; she had been overtiring 
herself in London, and she looked very faded and 
pale, when I first saw her — not a pretty sort of pale- 
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ness, like Nesta's — ^a want of colour all over her face; 
but though she was not prettj, there was something 
about her more taking than anj prettiness. I can't 
describe it ; she was always sajdng or looking some- 
thing that one did not expect Mr. Lester was quite 
charmed with her; though he was so cold and re- 
served to most people, he took her into his confidence 
at once ; and used to consult her about the designs 
for the new house at Morfa. I have seen her sitting 
for hours before a table covered with plans; when 
perhaps, she had her riding-habit on and she had 
said she could only stay two minutes. She used to 
get interested, and throw off her hat and draw little 
pictures on the margins of the great drawings with 
her pencil; and her face, though she had no colour, 
got a sort of light upon it that made one wonder as 
one looked. I suppose it was her great interest in the 
new house that made Mr. Lester wish that she should 
one day be its mistress — ^perhaps some such thought 
had come into her own head. I don't want to judge 
her, but, at all events, all that summer she was more 
like a daughter to Mr. Lester than a person he had 
only known a few* months. I found out what was 
passing in Mr. Lester's mind by the impatience he 
showed for his son to come home, and the disap- 
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pointed looks that used to pass between him and 
my aunt when letters came from Algernon full of 
excuses for not coming home." 

"Algernon Lester, what a pretty name! Why 
did he not come home ? Where was he ? " 

"He was still at college; and in the summer, 
when he might have come home if he had liked, he 
chose to join a party of young men, who were 
going to travel abroad with a tutor — " 

" Papa ? " 

" Yes, your papa was the tutor ; I heard his name 
first read out in a letter of Algeilion Lester's. How 
little I thought — ^Ah, my dear, my dear! I am 
coming to the strange, dreadful part of my life, but 
it did not begin that summer. In the autumn the 
Denbighs left Fenhammon ; I was not sorry ; for, 
indeed, the constant talk between them and my 
unde and aunt about the new house, wearied me; 
it was like hearing for ever that I was never again 
to have a home of my own. In the spring, after a 
long dull winter, my uncle and aunt went to London. 
I chose to stay in the country ; I might have gone 
with them if I had liked, but I did not like. I 
knew so well how it would all be; the long talks 
I should have to listen to about the new house 
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between Mr. Lester and Lady Helen, and the bitter 
speeches my annt would make to every one who 
came, about my low spirits, and want of proper 
gratitude towards her and my tmcle; I thought it 
better to be alone than to hear such things as these, 
so I had that one more spring in the country. I have 
often been glad about it since; I saw the leaves 
come out^ and pass through all their different shades 
of green; I watched the spring flowers, and heard 
the birds sing their first songs in the Penhammon 
woods; till at last the full summer came — that 
silent, still part of the summer, when the leaves have 
left off growing, and the young birds have flown 
firom their nests, and the old ones ceased singing to 
them. Then I had other things to do and think of, 
besides watching the changes in the country. But I 
must not run on too fast ; I am forgetting to mention 
one very important thing that happened in the spring. 
Algernon Lester spent his Easter in London, and 
was introduced at last to Lady Helen Vane. I don't 
think they could have cared much for each other, 
they were so unlike in every way ; but, somehow or 
other (it was Mr. Lester^s influence with them both, 
perhaps), before Algernon went back to college at 
the end of the vacation, he and Lady Helen were 
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engaged. My uncle wrote the news to me. I did 
not get many letters from him, but this one, I 
remember, was a very kind and joyful one; he 
seemed to take it for granted that I should be glad^ 
and that the marriage would be a joyM thing for 
every one. I believe, dear, now, that if I could have 
sympathized with my uncle and aunt in their pro- 
jects and their joys, if I had been unselfish enough, it 
would have been better for us all, but I could not, my 
heart was too sore and lonely. Their rejoicing was 
all strange to me, ' like a song in the night,' as it 
says somewhere in the Bible. In July they all came 
home, the Lesters and your father, who was still 
preparing Algernon for the examination he had to 
pass in the autumn. I had had many letters from 
my aunt, sometimes saying they were coming the 
next day, and then putting it off again. The delay 
made me nervous, and on the day they did come, I 
felt as if the bustle of their arrival and the sight of 
their gay spirits was more than I could bear. Every 
little thing hurt me, and when my aunt, during 
dinner, found fault with something I had done, I 
lost my self-control and burst into tears I My aunt 
told me, when we got upstairs, that I did it to attract 
attention and make people pity me; but she was 
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mistaken — it had never come into my head that any 
one would pity me, or that I should attract atten- 
tion." 

" But you did, however, I see now what the story 
is going to he. Tour cousin Algernon pitied you, 
and liked you better than Lady Helen. Oh I do 
go on." 

" Janet, you are too forward in thinking of such 
things ; but perhaps, as this is true, and no story, it 
may not do you any harm to hear it It brought no 
pleasure to me, dear, and if I could have helped it 
I would not have been the cause of all the anger that 
came into the house, and of the destruction of their 
happy plans. Indeed, I was such a child then, that I 
should never have noticed my cousin Algernon's 
preference for me, if my aunt's upbraiding and Lady 
Helen's jealousy and anger had not forced the know- 
ledge upon me. It was a dreadful time. I have no 
courage to stand up against angry or passionate words. 
My cousin fiightened me when he spoke to me. It 
all seemed so wrong. My uncle said he would be 
just, and leave us all to find out our own wishes ; but 
I could see ^uch a cloud of deep displeasure upon his 
face, that I shrank from him. There was only one 
person that I could talk to about my troubles, and 
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he was always just and kind, and ready to shelter 
me from other people's cruelty or impetuosity. That 
was youTi father, Janet. You hardly know him as 
he was then ; nobody does, I suppose, except me. 
Well, one day, when things had been going on very 
badly with me, and when he had heard my aunt 
upbraiding me cruelly — ^he asked me to be his wife — 
not m the strange, wild, frightening way that Alger- 
non used to speak to me in, but so gently, so nobly, 
telling me at the same time of his father and his 
mother and his sister, who would be ready to love 
me and take me into their home. I was very little 
better than a child then; I hardly knew what it was 
to be a wife ; but the thought of having a father and 
a mother again won me at once — ^it sounded so safe. 
We settled that it was to be so, and Mr. Scott spoke 
to my uncle and aunt. I don't know all that passed 
between them. Mr. Lester was not satisfied at first, 
but my aunt, who only wanted to get me out of the 
house, talked him over. So we were engaged with 
their consent, and poor Algernon left the house very 
angry with his father and mother, and me, and his 
friend, and every one. 

" A few.quiet months followed. My aunt was quite 
kind to me, and gave me a very handsome wedding 
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outfit — all that beautiful house-linen, among other 
things, that I keep for best now. In November your 
father came again to Taim y Biyn, and^ne misty 
morning we w€re married in our own old church. 
That was the only time thiat I ever went back to 
Morfa, and I can hardly say I saw it then, for the 
clouds hung so low on the sides of the hills, that I 
never got the farewell look I had intended to have. 
Perhaps it was as welL We came to London, and 
lived, as you know, with Grandpapa and Grand- 
mamma Scott, in that little house in West Street 
where Hilary was bom." 

*^And you had a home again, and were very 
happy?" I suggested. 

" Yes, I was happy, but the days seemed very 
long. I was not used to a town. Your father was 
out all day. He had to work very hard then ; for, 
though there were none of you to be provided for, 
he had his father and mother to care for. Old Mr. 
Scott was nearly blind then, and became quite blind 
before he died. They were very good old people — 
so good that it puzzled me, for I had never been used 
to such talk or such a life as theirs. Your Grand- 
mamma Scott used to manage the house. You know 
what a brisk person she was to the very last. I used 
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to watch her going about, and to wish that I had as 
many things to do. I fancied it would make the 
long monotonous days pass more quickly. 

" It did not please God that I should have any 
children for several years, and Grandmamma Scott 
used to pity me, and fancy it was that regret that 
weighed upon my spirits. I don't myself think 
it was ; for when Hilary came at last — when at last 
grandmamma came smiling in her happy way to teU 
me that I was the mother of a strong healthy boy, 
I did not rejoice as I had thought I should. The 
recollection came upon me suddenly that my child 
could never have a childhood like my own — that he 
would grow up among houses and streets, and never 
see the sea, or feel the grass under his feet, or hear 
the sheep-bells on the mountains 3 and such a longing 
came over me, not for myself, but for him, that I hid 
my face in the pillow, and (it was very wicked of me, 
Janet) I nearly killed myself with crying. Since 
that hour I have always had it in my heart that 
Hilary should go back to Morfa." 

" But, mamma, we have all been very happy in 
the town," I said. " I don't think it much signifies 
where children live. Did Lady Helen and Algernon 
Lester marry after all ? " 
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" No, my dear, never. Algernon never would 
believe that his father and mother had behaved 
fairly by me. I am a&aid my marriage set him 
more than ever against them and their wish. I never 
heard more of Lady Helen till Charlie mentioned 
her the other day. I did not like to ask after her in 
my letters to my uncle and aunt, and her name never 
occurred in . any of theirs to me. She must have 
been married to Mr. Carr very soon after her engage- 
ment to Algernon was broken off, since she has a son 
old enough to have taken his degree at college ; so 
I hope she was not very unhappy about it." 

" Oh 1 you may be sure she was not," I answered, 
confidently. " Perhaps Mr, Carr was a very clever 
man — ^as clever as his son is now. It must have 
made her very happy to marry him." 

'^ Perhaps. But, Janet, I don't know that it makes 
a woman so very happy to marry a clever man. When 
the time comes for you and Nesta to marry, I hope 
it may not be your lot to have very clever men. 
When a man's mind is full of great things which 
a woman can't enter into, she has to live alone in 
her own life, and the little every-day cares fall 
heavily. I suppose it must be so ; but if I could 
choose for you and Nesta, I should like to see you 
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marry practical, helpful men, like Hilary, who would 
be careful over you and over the things in the house 
— not that I mean to say that it is possible for any 
one to be better than your father." 

" Oh, no, no, of course not," I interrupted, but, 
mamma, tell me something more about Algernon 
Lester ; what did he do when you and Lady Helen 
were both married ? " 

" I don't exactly know, but from what I can make 
out, he and his father were never reconciled till a few 
months before his death, which happened a year 
ago* The grand new house was finished at Morfa, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Lester went to live in it, but I 
am afraid they never had much pleasure there ; 
Algernon had vowed that he would never set his 
foot under their roof again, and he never did — ^he 
lived chiefly abroad, spending a great deal of money, 
and getting into debt, and giving a great deal of 
trouble to all his friends. At last he married some 
Italian woman, whom neither his father nor his mother 
could approve of, or receive into the family. It broke 
his mother's heart— or rather, I suppose, wounded her 
pride so deeply, that she could not bear it. There 
was always more pride than heart about her. Mr. 
Lester, I think, really loved his son. When he 
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heard that Algernon's wife was dead, and that he him- 
self had fallen into bad health, he went to see him 
in Italy, and they spent the last four months of his 
life together. Algernon confided his little daughter 
Eosamond to his father's care, and I believe — so 
Mr. Lester told us last night — that he expressed 
great repentance for all his rebellious conduct, and 
that it was a last wish of his that Mr. Lester should 
do all he could to make amends to your father and 
me, for any pain he might have caused us." 

^'I wonder Mr. Lester did not come here and 
tell you all this at ones," I said. 

" He did write something of it to your father, but 
he is a man to whom such a communication would 
be a hard task. After his son's death, he went 
and shut himselt up at Morfa, occupying himself 
only with business and the improvement of his estate. 
I dare say he would not have come up to London for 
years, if the sight of Hilary's name in the newspaper 
had not startled him — made him reflect, he says, that 
he was growing old, and that what he has to do must 
be done at once. It seems to have made him think, 
too, about Bosamond's future ; he had allowed her to 
run almost wild, scarcely ever seeing her even, for 
unhappily she is more like her mother than her 
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father, and the very sight of her gives him pain, but 
now he has come to a sudden resolution about her 
education ; he has determined to renew his friendship 
with Lady Helen Carr, to whom he says he has 
always clung in his heart, and to ask her to befriend 
his poor wild grandchild, and undertake to train her 
into what she ought to be. She will have a high 
position to fill in the world, poor child, if she lives, 
for she will be one of the richest heiresses in England. 
It is a very different thing owning Morfa now, from 
what it was in my father's time ; the mines on the 
estate which he ruined himself in working, yield Mr. 
Lester an immense income now, and are becoming 
more valuable every year." 

" Will Lady Helen have Eosamond to live with 
her, then ? " I asked. 

" She has invited her to pay her a visit now, and 
Mr. Lester hopes that Lady Helen will in future stay 
often at Morfa ; she is a widow with only one grown 
up son, and not very rich, so she can do as she likes. 
How little I thought, when I used to hear your 
father praising young Carr's cleverness, and holding 
him up as an example to Hilary, that he was Lady 
Helen's son! I wonder whether he really is so 
clever ? *' 
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" Shall you ever see Ladj Helen again, do you 
think?'' 

" Tes ; I have promised Mr. Lester to call on 
Bosamond while she is in London : it will be a great 
effort to me, but I suppose it is right to make it* It 
is time that all past coldness and unkindness should 
be forgotten, and I might possibly be of use to poor 
Algernon's child. Lady Helen has had a son of her 
own to be sure, but yet I can't fancy her being very 
clever in the management of young people, or very 
kind." 

" Mamma, I hope you will take us with you when 
you go to call; how wonderful it is that all these 
Morfa people should be just coming about us now I !' 

" It agitates me very much, for I don't know what 
may come of it. Now that my uncle has really come 
forward himself to seek a reconciliation, I don't 
think your father will feel it his duty to set himself 
against his desire to be useful to the boys, perhaps 
after all Hilary may — ^but stay, I promised your 
father that he should be the first to mention it. 
Hilary is to have his choice, and I have promised 
not to influence him. You must be very careM not 
to give him any hint till your father has spoken, 
Janet" 
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" You have not told me anything yet, mamma," I 
answered, hoping earnestly to draw her on. 

"Have I not? Ah that is fortunate; that is a 
great relief to my mind ; but still you can 'be as 
careful as if I had told you." 
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CHAPTER VIL 

" At length, Iduna, looking more narrowly at them, saw, when 
they turned their backs to her, that they were hollow behind : 
they were, in truth, Ellewomen, who have no hearts." 

Norse Legend, 

The next morning, after breakfast, my father sum- 
moned Hilary and Charlie to follow him into his 
study, as he had something of importance to speak to 
them about. My father's study was a dark den at 
the back of the house, chiefly used as a repository 
for the books, which my much-enduring mother 
hunted out of the other rooms when the tables were 
so cumbered with them, that she was moved to take 
a strong measure to secure a place for her work- 
basket. The one dusty window looked out on a 
blank wall, and there was no fire-place; if it had 
been more habitable, my father would, I fear, have 
retired to it as soon as ever he entered the house, as 
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regolarlj as a snail into its sbell. As it was, he 
contrived to spend an hour or so there on most days, 
and we young ones regarded the place with a dim 
religious kind of awe, for in very early times our 
father had been used to take us there on great 
occasions, when we had been very good or very 
naughty. The stubbomest fit of wilfulness never 
survived a silent tSte-h-tSte with my father in that 
room. I remember trying in vain to keep up feelings 
of resentment or childish pride, while my father's 
serious face, partly turned from me, and a dim light, 
and a something in the look of the ponderous dusty 
tomes that lined the walls and usurped the floor, 
were filling me with a sense of my own insignifi- 
cance. I must not forget to mention, however, as the 
most eflfectual instrument of my subjugation, a large 
ostrich egg that hung suspended by a long string 
from the ceiling near the window ; we none of us 
ever knew how it came there. From the time of my 
first visit to the study, I had confused and terrible 
ideas about that egg ; I thought it had something to 
do with the roc's egg in the Arabian Nights, and as 
it hung with the accumulated dust of several years 
on its upper surface, swaying gently backwards and 
forwards when my father's steps shook the room, I 
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eyed it nervously, not at all sure that some unguarded 
word or wicked thought of mine might not pre- 
cipitate it suddenly to the ground, and at the same 
moment bring the house about our ears. I was 
quite a big girl before I could touch that egg with 
complete indifference. 

It was now some years since any one of us had 
been summoned to the study, and therefore when 
Hilary and Charlie remained for the greater part of 
the morning, closeted with our father, Nesta and 
I were not a little anxious to hear the result of 
the conference. They emerged from the study at 
dinner-time, but Hilary's face looked so grave, and 
Charlie's so stormy, that we dared not ask any 
questions, and had to put up with a very silent 
dimier-hour. Charlie went out for a moody solitary 
walk in the afternoon. Hilary was occupied writing 
letters at my father's dictation. I had to wait till the 
twilight, when I managed to lure Hilary into the old 
garret with me, before my curiosity was satisfied. 
Then I learned that in spite of his grave looks, 
Hilary was pleased with the news he had heard that 
morning. My father had informed him that he had 
abandoned all intention of sending him to college, 
and had accepted a proposition made to him by 
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Mr. Lester, that Hilary should spend a year or two 
at Morfa, in the house of Mr. Lester's land-agent, 
learning farming and land-surveying from him, and 
making himself acquainted with the management of 
the Morfa estate. Hilary had always had a secret 
wish to emigrate, and the prospect of entering on this 
new line of life attracted him because he thought it 
afforded him the best chance he was likely to have of 
preparing himself to carry out this wish at some 
future day. I could not share his pleasure in this 
prospect. 

"Mamma will never consent to your leaving 
England," I said, decidedly. " What does she think 
of Mr. Lester's plan ? " 

" She is very happy about it She likes the idea 
of my living at Morfa, and she has no other thought 
but that I shall always stay there, and succeed this 
Mr. Williams in the management of the estate. I 
really believe, Janet, that would be almost as good to 
her as our getting Morfa back for our own." 

" But not to you." 

" No, not to me. I am afraid I should not like to 
remain all my life another man*s servant. I don't 
know that it would give the place any additional 
charm to me that it had belonged to my ancestors. 
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I had rather make a place for myself, and begin a 
new family in a new world. Why not ? I suppose 
those old Wynnes had a beginning at Morfa some 
time. However, say nothing of all this to my mother. 
The thought of my settling at Morfa pleases her, and 
will reconcile her to parting with us both." 

" Both ! Is Charlie going at once to college then ? " 

"No, my father thinks him not sufficiently well 
prepared, and as he must leave the school after 
gaining the scholarship, my father is going to send 
him to read with a tutor for a year or so first. 
He caii afford to do that now I am taken off his 
hands." 

" Oh, that accounts for Charlie's looking so savage 
then?" 

" Yes, it is a great disappointment to him ; he had 
so set his heart on going to college at once. I must 
say I wish the next few weeks were over. Charlie 
will be horribly out of temper, and my mother will 
dread the parting more and more eveiy day as it 
comes nearer." 

So should I ; but as Hilary did not seem to think 
of that, I said nothing about it. The parting could 
not be the same to the boys, who were going out 
into the world, as to us who were to stay at home. 
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The next fortnight, certainly, was a dreary time. 
My mother was actively engaged all day in repairing 
and replenishing the boys' wardrobes. Her hands 
were seldom still, except when Hilary was in the 
room, and then they were very apt to fall listlessly 
on her lap, while her eyes followed him about, or 
to remain steadfastly fixed on his face, when he was 
sitting still. One exciting event occurred, however, 
which, by changing the current of our thoughts, 
was serviceable to us all. After many changes 
of purpose, my mother fixed a day for going to see 
Rosamond Lester at Lady Helen Carr's house. It 
had been settled from the first that Charlie and 
Nesta were to accompany my mother on this occa- 
sion. Charlie, because there would have been no 
peace for any one if he had been left at home, and 
Nesta, because my mother said she never made her 
nervous as I did. I was generally glad enough that 
Nesta should take my place when our mother visited 
her firiends, but my curiosity about the Carrs made 
me regret for once the effect my presence produced 
on my mother's visiting iierves. 

Nesta took my disappointment and the preference 
shown to herself very much to heart. Her sweet 
face looked so wistful when she came down, dressed, 
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into the hall, that my father, who happened to be 
lust turning into his den, noticed it, and paused, with 
a book under each arm, to observe us. 

"What is the matter with Charlie?" he asked, 
as the result of the scrutinizing glance he cast from 
one to another. 

There was nothing the matter with Charlie but a 
new neck-tie, with a crimson stripe in it and fringed 
ends. My father, who was usually supposed not to 
know one article of dress from another^ showed great 
curiosity about this, looking at it closely, and even 
touching it — ^while Charlie's cheeks rivalled the 
colour of the silk — ^and apologizing, finally, by re- 
marking that it struck him, because he thought he 
had seen a thing Hke it before in a hairdresser's shop. 
Then turning round, he remarked, "Nesta looks pale. 
Tou do right to take her for a drive. But how is it 
that you are not ready, Janet ? You ought not to 
keep your mother waiting." 

"Janet is not going," interposed my mother, 
rather nervously. 

" Why not?" (in a low voice) " Janet is the elder." 

" Yes, I know ; but indeed, my dear, it is easy 
enough for you to say Janet is the elder, but if you 
did but understand the state my nerves are in, and 
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the trial it is to me to see Janet's bonnet-strings, you 
would be more considerate. It is quite too much for 
me to have to think of Janet's dress, while I am 
paying a visit." 

" Janet is old enough to think of her own dress, 
and she will never learn to do it, if you don't accus- 
tom her to go out with you. She wore a bonnet on 
Sunday, I believe ; if it was fit to wear at church, it 
is fit for Lady Helen Carr to see. Janet, go and put 
on your bonnet." 

I ran upstairs joyfully, but not without some mis- 
givings, which were happily relieved when I found 
that Nesta's forethought had taken in the possibility 
of my mother's relenting towards me. My Sunday 
bonnet astonished me by coming fresh out of the 
bandbox. Nesta had transferred the carefully kept 
ribbons from her bonnet to mine, secure that her own 
skilful tying would suffice to make my rumpled ones 
look respectable when they met under her chin. She 
looked triumphant when I came down in ten minutes, 
and really seemed to think I deserved the praise my 
father bestowed on my despatch. 

We had a long drive, for the house where Lady 
Helen resided when in London was situated in a 
distant suburb. A very dilapidated melancholy house 
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it looked to us when we reached it. We had to ring 
several times before our summons was attended to, 
and then to wait for fully ten minutes in a cold 
dusty hall till the servant reappeared with the intelli- 
gence that Lady Helen Carr was at home and could 
see us. We followed him up a flight of shabbily 
carpeted stairs, and were ushered into a small morn- 
ing room, where a bright wood fire was burning. 
Before it stood a well-cushioned sofa, from which a 
lady was in the act of rising when we entered. I 
concluded that this was Lady Helen Carr, though 
she was sufficiently unlike the vision I had formed 
of her to cause me a certain surprise. She looked 
much older than I had expected, and less imposing. 
I cannot describe her face, often as I have studied 
it since. It had no claim to be considered a beautiful, 
or even a pleasant face, though the broad smooth 
forehead, just edged with a line of soft brown hair, 
the penetrating grey eyes, and expressive mouth, 
where " little smiles went out and in," made it one 
not easy to overlook or forget. She came forward to 
my mother holding out both hands, and led her to 
the sofa without speaking; even after they were 
seated, side by side, a moment's silence followed. 
Lady Helen spoke first Bending her head slowly 
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forward, and pressing the two hands she still held, 
she said, softly, 

" How long it is since we two last met ! During 
yonr last summer at Tann j Bryn, was it not ? Let 
me see ; how long ago?" 

My mother was not prepared for such a sudden 
reference to events of which, she at least, had not 
outlived the pain ; a sudden rush of blood crimsoned 
her fair face, her lip trembled, and her eyes, raised to 
Lady Helen's face, filled with tears. I thought her 
silence and confusion would embarrass Lady Helen, 
but it was not so ; she returned my mother's glance, 
and her own eyes grew small and intensely bright, 
and one of the "little smiles" flickered in and out 
on her thin lips. It was a curious look ; such as I 
have seen on the face of a school-boy as he watches 
with interest, and not the least sympathy, the con- 
tortions of a butterfly through whose body he has 
stuck a pin. It came and went in an instant ; Lady 
Helen released my mother's hands, and completed 
her sentence in a now really gracious and cordial 
manner. 

" Long, yes, I may call it long ; but when I look 
at you, I begin to fancy that I am mistaken, and 
that I have been counting days for years.- Tou are 
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not altered ; you hardly look a day older than when 
I last saw yoiu I wish you would give me your 
secret; I wish you could explain to me how you 
have managed to live so many years in the world 
and to look just the same beautiful child that you 
were when we first met." 

My mother had recovered herseK now, and at the 
words " beautiful child " she drew up her head, and 
glanced at us with a little gesture of offended maternal 
dignity. 

"I have brought my children to see you, Lady 
Helen/' she said. 

" Your children ! Well, then, I am right in my 
chronology after all. Is this indeed your daughter ? 
She looks older than you do." 

" Yes, that is Janet, my eldest daughter. My 
eldest drild is a son, Hilary Wynne, named after my 
dear father; he is eighteen. That is my second 
son Charlie, over sixteen ; and that is Ernestine, my 
youngest" 

Charlie and Ernestine^ who had been standing a 
little behind me, now came forward. Lady Helen 
looked from one to another with undisguised admira- 
tion; a faint flush of colour came into her sallow 
cheek, and the little smile with which she turned to 
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my mother did not hide a shade of vexation, if not 
of sadness. 

" Ah I you have some malice in you after all," she 
said. ^' You know what an absurd adoration I have 
always had for beauty, and you rouse all the envy in 
my nature, by bringing me such a sight as this. No, 
my dear Mrs. Scott, you need not shake your head. 
I always say exactly what I think of people's looks. 
If Miss Ernestine (is not that the name ?) has not got 
hardened yet to being called a beauty, it is high time 
that I should begin the process. See I she does not 
colour even. What a self-possessed, well-bred lady of 
the world she is 1 Both your daughters are older 
than you, Mrs. Scott. They leave consciousness and 
blushes to the young gentleman." 

Ernestine did not colour ; it was not her habit to 
colour under observation ; she grew pale and shrank 
into herself, hiding away her charms — the pretty 
blushes, and quick bright glances and smiles that 
came when no one was watching for them, as a 
sensitive plant folds inwards the bright side of its 
delicate leaves. I was not surprised that Lady 
Helen's eye turned from her face to Charlie's, and 
rested there. 

" Is your eldest son like this one ? " she asked. 
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"No, Hilary and Charlie are never considered 
alike. I think Hilary is most like Janet" 

This second mention of my name brought on me a 
more considering look than I had yet undergone. 
Lady Helen's lips did not say " What a pity ! " but 
only the words were wanting. "A sensible face/' 
she remarked to my mother, speaking of me as if 
I had been a picture, or deaf and dumb. " Well, we 
cannot all be alike, and a sensible, well-informed, 
useful girl, is always liked and valued." 

"H'm!" said my mother, **but unfortunately it 
is Ernestine who is the most useful ; she is the sen- 
sible one." 

" Oh, that will never do ! My dear Mrs. Scott, 
daughterless as I am, you will have to come to me 
to be instructed. I assure you, you must be decided 
about your eldest daughter's line ; there is no other for 
her to take, and you must not let her be deprived of 
it. She must not attempt to be witty and spirittielle ; 
she is too large, and does not move easily enough. 
She and I will talk it over together some day. If 
people only would make up their minds about them- 
selves, and act consistently, there is really hardly any 
one who might not be made something of." 

The last remark was not addressed to any one, and 
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my mother not being much pleased with the turn the 
conversation had taken, introduced a fresh topic. 
** You have a son older than either of mine, I have 
heard ? " she said. 

" Older indeed I but, my dear Mrs. Scott, you are 
touching on a tender subject. I do not consider my- 
self young — ^I neither look young, nor feel young ; 
but really when I look at my son, and hear him and 
his friends converse together, I am inclined to revolt 
agaipst the antiquity they thrust upon me. For the 
last ten years, I assure you, I have felt it necessary 
to pay greater respect to my son, on account of his age, 
than I ever paid my father. He is wonderfully old, 
And he has convinced me that it is only the young 
people of this generation who know how to be old." 

** Your son is very clever, is he not? " my mother 
gently interposed. 

" Some people, himself among the number, think 
so. He is not with me now, and if he were, I don't 
think I should send for him for you to look at ; he 
does not bear looking at as well as your children do. 
Stay though 1 1 may as well prepare you for what you 
will have to see some day ; that is his likeness above 
the chimney-piece ; it will give you a good idea of 
what he is. Ugly sans fagon I It is my style of 
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ugliness, you wiU observe, that lie has inherited, not 
his father's ; I am rather glad of that, for it is the less 
common style of the two. Shafto and I comfort our- 
selves sometimes by observing that at all events we 
have it to ourselves." 

We all turned to look at the picture Lady Helen 
pointed out; it was a full-length portrait, and it 
impressed you at once with a conviction that it must 
be a perfect likeness ; the attitude was so easy, the 
expression of the face so individual and striking. 
There was enough likeness in the face to Lady Helen's 
to justify her remark ; there was the same colourless 
complexion, the same heavy droop of the eyelids, the 
same want of regularity of feature ; yet as I gazed 
from one to the other, I felt that I liked the pictured 
face the best. It was an old-young face ; perhaps it 
was the contrast between the smooth cheek and 
brow, and the grave, almost melancholy expression of 
eyes, that interested me. 

" Well ! " said Lady Helen, turning with a playful 
smile to my mother, " where is your look of triumph 
over me ? I know you must be feeling triumphant ; 
only one child against your four, and such an ugly 
one ! cannot you think of something comforting to 
say to me? — ^you always were a kind creature." 
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" I am sure," answered my mother, hesitatingly, " I 
never thought of being proud ; I have always said 
that I did not care at all about looks, and your son*s 
seems to be a very nice — " 

" No, my dear Mrs. Scott — pardon me, but I cannot 
have that said — not a nice face : Shafto and I stand 
upon our ugliness; we really cannot give up that. 
If we could have been beautiful, well ; if not, to be 
downright ugly is still something, but to be tolerable 
looking, ntice-looking, no ! I will stand up for Shafto ; 
he does not deserve such a reproach as that. I have 
handed him down the Denbigh face unmitigated, sneer 
and all, and I think the artist has done it justice." 

My mother, utterly discomfited, escaped answering 
this remark by asking to see Eosamond Lester, who 
had not yet made her appearance. Lady Helen 
glanced round the room, and seeing no one, re- 
marked, '^ Ah I she has slipped away again, probably 
the instant you were announced; she is an extra- 
ordinarily unsociable child, I can make nothing of 
her. I believe she positively hates me, and that it is 
3>ain to her to be in the same room with me, yet I do 
^YL I can to please her, for my kind friend, Mr. Lester's 
sake. She has been sadly neglected. She puts me 
in mind of German stories of wild children, who 
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have been lost in forests in their infancy, and grown 
up among wild beasts. I begin to repent that I have 
undertaken the task of training her. I should like 
you to see her, however, for I want your opinion of 
her state of health ; you know more about children 
than I do. If you will come with me, we will take 
her by storm in her retreat upstairs." Lady Helen 
rose from her seat as she spoke, and my mother 
followed her to the door ; when they reached it, she 
turned and looked at us. 

" Will not you come too ? it will perhaps interest 
her to see other children." 

Nesta and I complied ; Charlie turned to the table, 
and took up a book. Lady Helen, drawing a shawl 
over her rather high thin shoulders, made a remark 
about the coldness of the passages, and her extreme 
dislike to every part of the house but her own snug- 
gery, as she led us up a second wide flight of stairs. 
My mother's eyes, glancing here and there, were 
observant, as I plainly perceived, of dust and cob- 
webs. 

" Here we are," Lady Helen said, at last, throwing 
open the door of a room, and entering quickly. 
" Eosamond, I have brought you some visitors." 

It was a large, low room, with old nursery 
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furniture in it. A table in tlie middle was loaded 
with books and toys ; they looked as if they had 
been just thrown down upon it and left. The win- 
dow was wide open, and kneeling before it was 
Bosamond Lester. Her hands, stretched above her 
head, held the uppermost of a row of iron bars 
which protected the window, and her face was pressed 
between the two middle ones, which just caught her 
forehead and chin. 

" Rosamond, my dear child, I have brought some 
friends to see you," Lady Helen repeated, in a voice 
which, in spite of its gentleness, expressed abundant 
disgust and vexation. No answer came, and with a 
shrug of her shoulders she walked up to the table. 
" You see what pains I take to please her," she said, 
touching the toys and books. '^Look round. Miss 
Ernestine, and tell me whether you do not think there 
is employment and amusement here for a girl of her 
age, more satisfactory than rebelling against the bars 
of that unfortunate window." 

Nesta looked as she was told, and then said timidly, 
*'I think" (glancing pitifully at the figure in the 
window) — " I think she is too old to care for toys or 
books like these." 

" Tou do ? I am glad you have told me so. I 
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feel at a loss to know wliat girls do care for, for I 
believe I neyer was like other girls mysell Think 
oyer all jonr occupations^ and tell me what gives jou 
most pleasure.'* 

Nesta hesitated, and Ladj Helen added a ^ Well, 
mj dear ? " with a look that reminded me of Charlie's 
saying about Mr. Cair's eyes drawing the answers 
out of him. 

Hearing Janet talk," said Nesta, at last 
Ah," interposed my mother, '' living in a town, as 
we do, without a garden, or so much as a tree near 
us, the poor child has no pleasures." 

" Oh, I have Janet," said Nesta. 

'' So you can suggest nothing but Janet? Well, 
perhaps companionship may be what Bosamond 
wants. I wish I had thought of that before she 
became so heavy and languid. Mrs. Scott, do you 
think you could spare me your daughters for a week 
or so, till the governess I have engaged for Bosamond 
arrives, or till we return to Morfa? I would do my 
best to make them happy, and Mr. Lester would be 
very grateful to you.*' 

Before my mother could answer, a gruff voice from 
the other end of the room interrupted our talk. Bosa- 
mond had risen from her knees, and partly turned 
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round, though with one hand still nervously clutching 
the bars of the window. " I don't want them," she 
said ; " don't bring them here. I won't speak to 
them if they do come." 

. " There I you see how strange she is 1 " exclaimed 
Lady Helen — "so wilfully imsociable. Nothing I 
propose to do pleases her. What shall I do with 
her?" 

I did not hear my mother's whispered answer. 
The next instant she had crossed the room to the 
window, succeeded in unclasping Eosamond's hand 
from the bar, and in persuading her to take a chair 
near one in which she placed herself. Then she 
began to talk to her, asking minute questions about 
well-remembered and well-loved spots in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morfa; the sheltered wood behind the 
house, where the' first violets came out; the low 
meadow famous for mushrooms, the wide common, 
where cranberries might sometimes be gathered. 
Bosamond stood still to listen, then raised her eyes 
confidingly to my mother's face — at last vouchsafed a 
word or two of answer. "Yes, she had walked 
through that wood ; she knew the common, and one 
day she had found some sour red berries growing on 
a low bush. If she had known that my mother cared 
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so much for them^ she would have looked for some 
for her." Her face grew quite gentle as she said this, 
and she nestled close up to my mother's side. I 
fancied Lady Helen was not quite pleased to see 
how easily my mother won Eosamond's confidence. 
She interrupted the conversation rather sharply once 
or twice, and when my mother, on rising to take 
leave, invited Bosamond to come and spend a day 
with us, she demurred about accepting the invitation. 
" My mother was too kind," she said ; " but she did 
not know — she was not fond of making promises. K 
she had a day to spare before she left London she would 
bring her to see us, but she was disposed to think she 
should not remain many days longer in London. 
She should perhaps write to Mr. Lester that after- 
noon, and fix the time for her visit to Morfa." 

When the last "good-byes" came to be spoken, 
however, Lady Helen grew gracious again. She 
«ven followed us downstairs, with kind pretty 
speeches to Nesta and Charlie, and cordially ex- 
pressed hopes that she and my mother should, some- 
how or other, somewhere, meet again. 

" Which is the real Lady Helen, mamma?" I asked^ 
when we had taken our places in the carriage; 
-^^ which is the Lady Helen who used to sit in the 
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little summer parlour at Tami 7 Brjn, and talk to 
Mr. Lester — the smiling one, or the sneering one? 
If you had much of the sneering one, I don't wonder 
at your cousin Algernon " 

" Janet, how can you ?" my mother cried. " I am 
sure the way in which you talk is a lesson against 
ever telling you anything again." 

I subsided immediately, but in spite of my dis- 
comfiture we had plenty of talk during our ride home. 
Charlie had much to say about the number of books 
he had discovered, in various parts of the room, while 
we were upstairs, and my mother was much shocked 
and scandalized by his description of their expensive 
bindings. " She could not conceive," she said, " how 
a woman, who might do just as she liked with her 
money, could be so lost to all womanly feeling as to 
spend it in buying useless books, while all the fur- 
niture in her house was in such an imsatisfactory 
state." 

My mother had caught her foot in a large hole 
in the stair-carpets, she informed us, and counted 
five ink-stains on the cloth that covered the table. 
Well, it was a lesson. No station was without its 
trials, and there might be unexpected ones every- 
where. Lady Helen's present home was a greater 
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contrast to Denbigh Castle than our little house to 
Morfa. 

*' Were the Denbighs rich ? " I asked. 

My mother said she believed not ; she remembered 
to have heard that Lord Denbigh's son had been 
very extravagant, and that the daughters were 
slenderly portioned. 

^^ But that would have made no difference in Mr. 
Lester's wishes. Oh, dear I " cried my mother, sud- 
denly; ''to think that she might have had that 
great house at Morfa now. What a contrast! I 
wish I dare have said something to her about being 
sorry. Janet, please do not repeat what you said 
just now, about her sneering ; and I think, children, 
it would perhaps be considerate in us if we never 
mentioned the state of her stair-carpets to any one. I 
certainly shall not tell Mrs. Wilton, though she will^ 
I have no doubt, come in this afternoon to hear all 
about our visit ; and she would be very much sur- 
prised, indeed, if I did mention it to her." 

My mother kept her resolution, and was guarded 
in her narrative of our visit, even to my father and 
Hilary, but we younger ones supplied all the missing 
details. I fancy that my father was quite weary of 
the subject before the day was over ; for he checked 
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That was m£M:t die last of cnr arguments, for. Toy 
soon after, came a letter from Mr. Williams, fixing 
an early day for Hilaxy^s arnral at Morfiu And as 
Charlie's fbtore tntor lived in Shropshire; it was 
settled that the two bojs should leave ns on the same 
day,and make the greater part of their jonmevtogether. 

My mother's habit of never leaving anything to be 
done at the last, stood her in good stead. Yet when 
the last day came, it seemed as if we had everything 
to do. My mother kept all her tears till the bustle 
was over ; Nesta and I were obliged to let her work, 
and to weary ourselves by standing about, watching 
her; for she would have felt aggrieved, if any of tlio 
last offices performed for the boys had been rendered 
by any hands but hers. 

She was downstairs first on the morning of de- 
parture; and care about providing thoroughly hot 
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coffee and toast occupied her till the last moment. 
Hilary eat and drank, and helped my mother dex- 
terously with the tea-urn, just as he had done every 
other morning of his life. Charlie, who had hitherto 
betrayed what Nesta considered stony-hearted in- 
difference about the approaching separation, broke 
down utterly just at the last ; he came downstairs 
pale-faced and red-eyed, choked desperately over 
every morsel of toast, and could hardly bring him- 
self to stir from my father's side. When the cab 
came to the door he missed his keys, and we all had 
a frantic search for them up and down the house. 
This accident curtailed some last words of counsel that 
my father had wished to give, but it also shortened 
my mother's clinging painful embrace of Hilary ; and 
that was perhaps as well for both of them. 

At last they were gone ; the rattle of the cab- wheels 
died away along the street, and silence seemed to 
come down upon the whole house. We four who 
were left in it, sat looking blankly at each other for 
some minutes, and then my father walked off and shut 
himself up in his den ; and my mother, after putting 
the breakfast-cups together for the servant to take 
away, retired also to her room, where we heard her 
lock herself in. Nesta and I got our work, and sat 
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in the window seat ; we had a solemn sort of feeling 
upon us, as if it were Sunday, and we spoke in 
whispers. We understood why our father and mother 
had shut themselves up. The objects of their constant 
daily care and thought were speeding away, out of 
the reach of the wise guidance of the one — the tender 
watching of the other : what could they do, but send 
out their hearts after them in petitions to Heaven for 
their welfare ? 

I have often thought how strange it would be, if 
some sudden spiritualizing of our powers of vision 
could enable us to see the wishes, hopes, cares, 
anxiety, love, that wait on each person in a company 
— ^if they took the form of robes of various degrees of 
richness and beauty, for instance — how suddenly we 
might have to change our estimates of a person's im^ 
portance and worth. This is an idle fancy, but I 
remember it came to me on that morning, as I thought 
of my brothers taking their first flight out of the 
family ark, which was never again to be their only 
home ; and of my father and mother shut up with 
anxious hearts, praying for them. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

** And we wake to a whisper, self-murmured and fond, 

Oh Life 1 oh Beyond ! 
Thou art strange, thou art sweet ! " 

E. B. BROWNiNa 

Looking at my life as a journey, my next four years 
appear to me to have been spent in a narrow, shady^ 
upward-sloping green lane, pleasant to look down, 
when one has reached the top, but somewhat monoto- 
nous to linger long in. We were a very quiet little 
household when the boys had left us ; we ought to 
have been a very happy one ; and I take shame to 
my own restless disposition that I was not entirely 
contented and happy. 

I must confess that I had a somewhat turbulent and 
uncomfortable passage from girlhood to womanhood. 
I quarrelled with my teachers, argued with my com- 
panions, and, I fear, made myself generally disagree- 
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able in the house. My dear mother used to be in 
despair about me sometimes, and would even now 
and then terrify me by giving it as her opinion that I 
never should be like other people, and that she did 
not see what was to become of me. Only my father 
had patience with me, and encouraged me not to 
despair of myself. It was an uncomfortable and 
painful growing up ; but the days and months passed, 
and the process went on. 

On my eighteenth birthday I remember I felt very 
old. I thought I had gone through a great deal, and 
been disabused of many illusions, and I also hoped 
that I had succeeded in curing myself of my most 
obvious faults; my mother had began to consider 
me more trustworthy, and my father had ceased 
to be anxious about what I might say in company. 
I had learned not to startle old gentlemen and young 
ladies, by abruptly asking their opinion about free- 
will or the origin of evil ; and I had left off forcing 
my intimate friends to enter upon long-winded dis- 
cussions at inconvenient times. 

For the last three months Mr. Armstrong (Hilary's 
old friend), who had been at one time my most 
constant opponent in the recondite arguments I was 
fond of starting, had found it difficult to draw me 
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into one, even when he had felt disposed to enter 
upon the old amusement. Now that I was really 
a grown-up woman, I promised myself that neither 
he nor any one else should entertain themselves at 
my expense. 

When I had finished dressing on that morning, 

I lingered for a minute before the glass, and con- 

« 

gratulated myself that, in spite of my mother's 
predictions that I should never be like other people, 
there was, at least, no Cain mark of separation on my 
face. I had no pretension to beauty, or even to pretti- 
ness, but I could not help thinking with some satis* 
faction, that I looked at least as well as most people, 
perhaps even a little better than some. My teeth 
had justified my father's wisdom in forbidding any 
interference with them, by falling into their right 
places of their own accord. Being very white and 
even, they somewhat atoned for the large size of my 
mouth, over which I had heard my mother lament. 
My complexion was as dark as ever, but sometimes 
my cheeks assumed a tinge of colour, and then Nesta 
would triumphantly declare that I looked quite hand- 
some ; I did not believe this, but I did not contradict 
her, for she found a marvellous satisfaction in the 
saying. 
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Just as I had finished my inspection of myself^ 
and tamed from the glass to the door, Nesta entered 
with a bunch of spring flowers in her hand, to 
buy which she had been out in the chill March 
morning. 

" Oh I I am so glad you have not gone downstairs 
yet," she said, " I wanted to be the first to speak to 
you this morning; I have always been the first to 
speak to you on your birthday morning, and I always 
mean to be." Coming up to me, she threw her arms 
round my neck, and looked up at me with the fond 
admiring look in her brown eyes, which I had been 
used to see so long, that it came almost as due 
homage to me from my little sister. 

Nesta had not grown up quite as beautiful as 
she had promised to be in her childhood ; at seven- 
teen she was still extremely small, and childish- 
looking ; her cheeks Were still almost transparently 
pale ; her small delicately formed mouth wore often 
a dejected expression ; her long dark eyelashes still 
seemed too heavy for the white lids to hold up. She 
looked like a very rare and precious flower, that had 
failed to expand all its charms for want of due 
warmth and sunlight Now and then, however, a 
temporary transformation would take place in her. 
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and she would become for an hour or two wonderfully 
beautiful. I had noticed this change come over her 
sometimes, when she was singing alone in the room 
with me, but it came oftenest, and lasted longest, 
when Charlie was at home ; then a spirit of frolic 
seemed to take possession of Nesta, and her usual 
tender seriousness gave place to a kind of airy gaiety. 
I never could follow either her or Charlie when they 
were in their happiest moods ; their catch words were 
unintelligible to me, their playfulness unmeaning. 
My father used to smile, and even laugh aloud, 
at their vagaries, while I knit my brows in be- 
wilderment. 

" You are not old enough to enter into this, Janet," 
he used to say to me compassionately, when he saw 
how disconcerted I was ; " but never mind, you will 
work your way into the play spirit some day, as you 
are not bom to it ; you will have to wait to be young 
till you are old." 

When Nesta had admired me to her heart's con- 
tent, she amused herself by arranging the flowers she 
had brought in my hair. 

" You have grown in this last year, Janet," she 
said, " more than I have ; I had not to stand on tip- 
toe last year, when I put a bunch of birthday flowers 
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in your hair. Do tarn to the glass, and see how 
pretty the white snowdrops and the blue nemophilsa 
look in your dear brown hair — they are you and 
me ; I am the snowdrops, and you are the blue — 
Nayl don't twitch your head away; I was not 
meaning what you are thinking just now ; I had for- 
gotten how odious Mrs. Wilton has made that word 
to you, with her eternal ' So I understand that you 
are becoming quite a blue. Miss Janet ; we are all 
afraid of you.' " 

Nesta had the power of giving the precise accent 
and tone of any one whose words she repeated. I 
always declared that there was nothing really laugh- 
able in this, but I never could help laughing when 
Mrs. Wilton's obnoxious voice and words came from 
Nesta's lips. 

" Now you are to stand still/' Nesta continued, " I 
want to try this belt round your waist ; it is the one 
Bosamond Lester made Hilary send to us for a pattern. 
Ah ! it is too large for you. You see your waist is 
more slender than Bosamond Lester's, and yet every 
one says what a lovely figure she has." 

" Fine, not lovely," I corrected. 

" Janet, you must help me to persuade mamma to 
go with us to-day, and choose the ribbons Bosamond 
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wants. Hilary does not like us to be long executing 
3, commission for Miss Lester." 

" How strange it is in h^ to trouble Hilary with 
mich foolish little commissions/' I remarked. 

"Shall I tell you what I feel sure is always 
happening at Morfa^ when Eosamond sends us a 
commission?" 

" How can you know what is happening at 
Morfa?*' 

" I know that Lady Helen Carr is staying there, 
and that she and Bosamond have had a quarrel" 

" But, my dear, why should Bosamond's quarrel- 
ling with Lady Helen Carr make her want ribbons?" 

" It does not, O stupid Janet ; but if you had 
listened to the letters Charlie wrote from Morfa last 
Christmas as attentively as I did, you would Under- 
stand my hint. Did not you learn feom them that Lady 
Helen Carr hates Hilary, and that Bosamond knows 
no better way of plaguing her than by making an 
unusually open display of her intimacy with him ? " 

"That is one of Charlie's* fancies," I answered. 
" He always will insist on knowing more of people's 
likes and dislikes than they know themselves. Hilary 
has far too much dignity to allow himself to be made 
a subject of quarrel." 
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"Yes, if he knew that people were quarrellmg 
about him ; but, Janet, don't you know Hilary ? All 
sorts of manoeuvres and petty quarrels might pass 
before his eyes without his seeing them. He will 
tell you what kind of earth there is on every field 
for twenty miles round Morfa, but I don't believe 
he knows that his cousin Kosamond has changed 
from a little girl to a grown-up young lady. He 
has so much to say about the country that he quite 
forgets the people who live in it." 

" His descriptions of the country are what mamma 
delights in," I observed. "There is sure to be a 
letter firom him to-day. Let us go downstairs and 
get it." 

I paused on my way to the breakfast-room, to tap 
at the little stady-door, and summon my father. I 
now usually found him at this hour pacing up and 
down the narrow space between the writing-desk and 
the rows of dusty volumes which occupied half the 
floor. The lapse of a few years does not alter middle- 
aged people as it alters the young. Yet the last four 
years had wrought one very noticeable change in my 
father — a change which indifferent persons could not 
fail to perceive, but which we, who lived with him, 
only acknowledged with sudden pangs of misgiving 
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now and then. A certain expression that we had 
been used to see at times in his eyes, had become 
fixed there. I don't know how to describe it ; I never 
saw it in any eyes but his. It was an inward look— 
a look of rest ; there were none of the old quick 
glancings up and down-the painful efforts to see, 
which in past times had somewhat disfigured his 
countenance. The eyelids, now always well opened 
and still, showed fully the calm expression of the 
beautiful brown irids. My mind misgave me that 
this expression of inward calm remained so fixed in 
them, because every day a less vivid perception of 
outward things disturbed it. My father, however, 
had never said a word to any one about any failure of 
sight, and excepting that he read and wrote less, and 
was more and more thankful for the support of Mr. 
Armstrong's arm to and from the school, there was 
little alteration in his daily habits. I don't think my 
mother ever felt at all imeasy about him. 

When my father and I entered the breakfast-room 
together, we found Nesta making the tea, and my 
mother sitting by the fire, in a high state of enjoy- 
ment ; for she held a closely written sheet of paper in 
her hand, and two others lay on the mantel-shelf 
beside her. No one but Hilary ever wrote such 
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letters. My mother lived through them a sort of 
double life — ^half with Hilary at Morfa, only half in 
London with us. She knew his hours of walking, 
the routine of his rides ; she knew what crops were 
growing on the lowland meadows, and the names of 
the farmers who rented the steep pasturage of the 
mountain sides ; she was interested in the well-being 
of the flocks that fed there. She recollected every 
lone cottage among the hills that Hilary described 
himself as visiting, and was eager for details of their 
present inhabitants. Every name recalled some in- 
cident of her early happy days. 

She cut short her birthday greeting to me to claim 
our interest in what she had been reading. " Oh, 
Janet," she said, "think of Mr. Lester's wanting 
to pull down the old farm-house at Cae-Mawr, and 
to build a new brick house further from the lake. 
He thinks the present situation damp I suppose. I 
can't inake out from this letter what Hilary's opinion 
is. I fancy he is disposed to have the old house 
put into repair, and the land drained. I hope 
Mr. Lester will decide on doing this. I could not 
bear to lose the old house. There used to be such a 
pear-tree growing over the south gable, and I have 
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gathered monthly roses from the porch in January. 
I must write to Hilary to-day about it." 

" Does Hilary say how Mr. Williams is ? " my 
father asked. 

" No better. Hilary begins to think he will never 
recover from the effects of his fall last autumn. His 
illness throws a great deal of work on Hilary. He is 
really doing all the agent's work, with a very small 
share of the pay." 

" Nay ! " my father answered ; " Mr. Lester has 
been very liberal. Hilary would not be in the posi- 
tion he holds, if he were not acting as Mr. Williams' 
substitute.' 

"I believe Mr. Lester has more confidence in 
Hilary than he ever had in Mr. Williams," I re- 
marked proudly. " Charlie says Mr. Lester never 
settles anything now without asking Hilary's opinion 
first" 

"Well, well," said my father impatiently, "so 
long as Hilary^s head is not turned." • 

" Oh ! papa," I answered laughing, " anxiety about 
Hilary's head is quite thrown away ; I don't believe 
he is ever in a hurry even. Look at his letters; 
there are three to-day — ^mamma's long letter, and 
shorter ones for Nesta and me." 
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I had been turning over a heap of still unopened 
letters as I spoke : there were four — two directed in 
Hilaty's handwriting, one from Lady Helen Carr, 
the third had its face turned to the table ; my father 
took it up, and held it close to his eyes. " Is not 
this from Charlie?" he said rather quickly; "open 
it, Janet. Did you know that there was a letter 
from Charlie, my dear?" (to my mother). 

" Yes, I saw it, but I put it aside till I had read 
Hilary's. . Charlie's letters are always so short and 
imsatisfactory. Tou had better read it aloud now, 
Janet" 

Comparisons between Charlie's and Hilary's letters 
were always painful. My first glance showed me 
that the letter I held was no longer than the majority 
of its predecessors, and, expecting a string of com- 
mon-place excuses for not writing, I prepared myself 
reluctantly to read. 

" There can be no news about the scholarship yet," 
my father remarked, "for the examination was not to 
begin till yesterday ; but perhaps he will tell us how 
he got through the first day's trial. Let us hear, 
Janet." 

" * Dearest Mother,' " I read, " * will you be glad to 
hear that I am coming home to-morrow evening? I 
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know you don't like surprises, but, as the letters 
reach you early, and as I shall not be in London till 
ten o'clock at night, I think the intervening hours 
will be time enough for you and Nesta to tire your- 
selves in making ready for me. Give my love to my 
father, and tell him that I hope he won't be dis- 
appointed to hear that I have given up all thought 
of trying for the Craven Scholarship. I did not go 
into the schools to-day. I will explain my reason 
for this change of purpose when we meet. Love to 
the girls. — Tour affectionate Charlie. 

"*P. S. I have not been very well lately, but 
what has determined me against going in for the 
scholarship is that one of the examiners is a de- 
testable old fogey to whom I have a special aversion. 
The fact of having to be examined by him would 
have entirely prevented my doing myself justice.' " 

" Not going to try for the scholarship ! " cried my 
father. 

"Coming home to-night, without giving us time 
to air his bed ! " exclaimed my mother, and then an 
ominous silence fell on the group assembled round the 
breakfast-table. Once or twice before, Charlie's short 
letters had brought down such silences. My mother, 
rejfoaing all Nesta's pressing offers of tea and toast, 
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sat looking at my father. My father took his break- 
fast as usual, but his face settled into the stem gravity 
which we used to call the " school look," and the 
veins in his large forehead swelled till I could trace 
the course of each throbbing blue line. No one spoke 
till the meal was over and my father rose to leave the 
room ; then my mother took up Charlie's letter, and 
glancing down it, remarked in a faltering voice, " He 
says he has not been very well lately." 

My father, who had reached the door, turned back 
and stood behind my mother's chair. 

" We shall be glad to see poor Charlie," she con- 
tinued. ** It is more than a year since we have seen 
him. I don't think we need make any difficulty 
about the bed ; I always keep the beds well-aired, 
and I will have a fire lighted in his room directly." 

It was in the same tone of voice, and with gentle 
irrelevant remarks of the same nature, that my mother 
had been wont to try in old times to avert my father's 
displeasure when she feared that it was impending 
over the boys. We had always considered it a good 
sign when he stood still to listen to her. Nesta thought 
so well of his attention now, that she ventured to 
insinuate two little hands into one of his, and whis- 
per, ** Tou are not angry with Charlie, papa? " 
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" Angry I " There was a pause, and my father's 
voice, which had sounded harshly, took a deeper tone. 
" I don't know yet, Nesta, how much of what I am 
feeling now is anger for the disappointment to my 
own pride; how much just displeasure at my poor 
boy's folly. Let me go, Kesta. Let me go, dear love ; 
before evening I shall have found out. It is well that 
the post comes in early, and that he will arrive late ; 
you will have time for your preparations to receive 
him rightly, and I for mine." 

He left us and retired to the den ; and my mother, 
after giving Nesta permission to open and read Lady 
Helen Carr's letter, went up to her own room. I had 
then leisure to open Hilary's letter to me. It was a 
pleasant letter for a sister to receive from a brother on 
her birthday ; it showed so plainly that he had been 
thinking of me ; it was full of allusions to past birth- 
days of mine and his — childish pleasures, childish 
jokes, which even I had forgotten, and which could 
only have lingered in a heart as faithful and true to 
home memories as Hilary's. Ernestine had finished 
reading her two letters, when I looked up from mine. 
With a mischievous smile on her face, she handed me 
Hilary's note first. The paper contained only a few 
lines :— 
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" Deab Nesta, — If you have not procured the 
waistbands for which I gave you a commission, don't 
get them. Miss Lester has changed her mind ; she 
says she can buy what she wants at Bangor, and 
prefers not to trouble either you or me. In haste — 
the letters are gone, I shall have to send an express 
with this. I would not have the bcj^ts sent to Miss 
Lester now on any account Keep them for yourself 
if they are bought — I will pay for them. 

" Yours, 

" Hilary.*' 

" Much ado about nothing," was my comment on 
the epistle. 

" More ado about nothing," Nesta laughed, handr 
ing me Lady Helen's. 

I retired with it to the window, and knit my brows. 
Lady Helen's letters were always a puzzle to me — it 
was a puzzle why she kept up a correspondence with 
us at all. Her letter of that morning began with an 
account of her reception at Morfa, where she had been 
staying a fortnight, when she began to write. A few 
of her words called up a picture such as all Hilary's 
carefully exact descriptions of the same scenes had 
failed to give. As I read, I approached with her to 
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the new great house of Morfa Mawr. I saw the 
broad road cut in the side of a thickly wooded hill, 
the rapid descent into the valley, the down-sloping 
avenue, and then the gleaming white mansion whose 
stately terraced pleasure grounds and " ordered gar- 
dens great," turned the once sterile valley among 
the hills into a^ wonder of cultivation. Best of all, 
however, I saw the figures that gave life to Lady 
Helen's picture — Mr. Lester standing midway on the 
lofty flight of marble steps that led to the door, his 
white head bare, his cheeks flushed with excitement, 
both hands held out eagerly to welcome his guest; 
and at the top, withdrawn into the shade of the door- 
way, Rosamond Lester, a tall lithe figure, a riding- 
cap shading her black brows and almost fierce-looking 
eyes (my fancy said fierce, Lady Helen's letter said 
strangely bright)^ — one hand gathered together the folds 
of her riding-habit, the other played with her whip ; 
there was no hand ready for Lady Helen, but a cold 
smooth cheek, exquisitely coloured, was negligently 
turned to receive her kiss. A long interval appeared 
to have passed between the writing of the commence- 
ment and the conclusion of the letter. I remember 
the exact words of the latter part, for they referred to 
Hilary. 
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*' During these weeks I have seen much of your son 
Hilary," Lady Helen wrote. "Ah ! my dear Mrs. Scott, 
now you are interested, now you hold my paper firmly, 
you have found what you have waded through all this 
preamble to seek. Well, you are right to prize this 
son of yours ; even I can acknowledge that he is a son 
for a mother to rest on, and be proud of. He has great 
influence with every one here. I fancy he owes it to a 
certain singleness of character which favourably affects 
people like Mr. Lester and Rosamond, who are always 
quaiTelling with each other and with themselves. It 
is a dangerous gift, this power of gaining influence ; 
I don't say your son will find it so, but I drop a word 
as a warning. Young people are fond of power, and 
elderly people, even when they have wills as strong as 
Mr. Lester's, submit sometimes to self-imposed autho- 
rity, till some unexpected disagreement causes them to 
feel its restraint. I don't know a position which calls 
for the exercise of greater tact and good sense, than 
that in which your son stands towards his relatives at 
Morfa Mawr. Don't be alarmed, however; he has so 
very much good sense, that the tact he has not may 
in his case perhaps be dispensed with. Having 
spoken so long of your son, I may now say a word 
about mine. I have heard from him this morning. 
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He returns to England from his long sojourn in the 
East next Thursday, and purposes to join me here. 
I have written to urge his doing so, and yet I mean 
to leave Morfa on the morning of the day on which 
he will reach it. You don't believe me; the very 
idea of such an unnatural proceeding makes your 
maternal hair stand on end ; but such is my intention^ 
and I mean to keep it. That you may not think me 
quite a monster, I will explain my reason for acting 
in this way. I wish Mr. Lester to know and like my 
flon, now that he is a grown-up man and worth know- 
ing ; and I think this end will be best attained by 
my keeping out of the way during their first inter- 
view. Both are so reserved, that they will never 
really find each other out, if I am there to in- 
terpret between them. I shall go to London for a few 
months, and look up my old friends. Your house 
will be one of the first at which I shall call. 

" Yours faithfully, 

"Helen Care." 

" What a strange reason Lady Helen gives for 
leaving Morfa," I observed, as I returned the letter to 
Nesta. *' Why should she care so very much what 
opinion Mr. Lester forms of her son ? " 
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" There are other people at Morfa besides Mr. 
Lester," said Ernestine, demurely. 

" Bosamond I " I exclaimed. *' Nesta, how clever 
you are. Yes, I see. I can understand why Lady 
Helen should covet her good opinion for her son, and 
why she should feel that he is more likely to gain it 
if she keeps out of the way. Eosamond has always 
-disliked Lady Helen, but she may get to like Mr. 
Carr. If she did — if they became attached to each 
other — how happy Lady Helen and Mr. Lester would 
be. It would make up for the old disappointment, 
and really be a beautiful end to the history." 

** Only it has not begun yet," said Nesta. " And 
it is after all only a guess of mine, that Lady Helen 
has such a thought in her head. So don't let us say 
any more about it." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'* Unstable as water, thou Shalt not excel." 

It had become such a settled custom that Nesta was 
to be my mother's helper in all domestic affairs, that 
I had no opportunity of judging how her preparations 
for receiving Charlie went on during the day. But 
when my father came to me in the evening to receive 
the notes for his lecture, which it was my business 
to write out legibly for him in large text-hand, I 
gathered from my first glance at his face that his 
preparations, of whatever nature they had been, 
had brought back tranquillity and gentle feeling. 

" So, Janet," he said, while I was busy arranging 
his notes and books of reference in his coat-pockets, 
" your birthday will be kept ; you will have a guest 
after all," 

There had been some talk between Nesta, my 
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mother, and Mr. Armstrong, of giving a party to 
celebrate my eighteenth birthday, but I had stoutly 
resisted the notion. 

'* Oh, papa," I said — " I might be glad. If it were 
a happy home-coming I should wish for nothing 
better to celebrate my birthday." 

" Let it be happy," my father said, gently ; " only 
something very bad indeed should cloud a home- 
coming. I remember I could never enjoy a welcome 
I had not earned : but perhaps it is well sometimes 
to give what is not earned." 

"I wonder how Charlie can bear to disappoint 
you," I exclaimed. " Oh, papa, shall you mind very 
much the sort of fuss there will be among our friends 
— the questions they will ask about Charlie's suc- 
cess in the examination, and the surprise they will 
put on?" 

" No, not very much ; not as much as you will. 
If it were only that our family vanity had to suffer, 
it would signify little. I must be tolerant, Janet, for 
fear of being too hard. I find I have been transferring 
my own starved-out ambition to him. How deceitful 
our hearts are ! I thought my longing for worldly 
success had been killed long since. I am afraid it 
has still another death to die." 
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A quick knock at the door here interrupted our 
conversation, and put an end to the happiest part of 
my day, when I had my father all to myself. Mr. 
Armstrong had called to walk with him to the lecture- 
room. His carefal guidance was a comfort to my 
father, for which I was daily growing more thankful. 
The least I could do w^ to take care that my father 
should never keep him waiting a moment through 
any fault of niine. 

That eveining I half expected a quick step on the 
stairs to follow the knock at the door. A year ago, 
on the salne day, Mr. Armstrong had remembered my 
birthday, and found something to say to me about it. 
I had quarrelled with his congratuliations at the time ; 
I should probably have done so again if they had 
been repeated, and yet I felt a little blank when no 
one appeared, and I had to go to the head of the 
stairs to light my father down. It is, after all, 
pleasant to have any one remember one's birthday. 

The feeling of disappointment did not last long. 
My thoughts soon reverted to what my father had 
baid to me ; and I began to walk up and down the 
dining-room, building (I am sorry to say) an idle 
castle in the air, in which I fancied myself in Charlie's 
place, winning honours and distinctions, and prizing 
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them only for the pleasure they were to give my 
father. I was roused from my amusement at last by 
feeling a very cold hand on my shoulder, and a voice, 
half playful, half cross, exclaimed in my ear, " You 
wretched child, you have let the fire go out I " 

A tall figure stood behind me. The handsome 
head, with its dark rich waves of brown hair, the 
straight features, the changeful eyes, the beautiful 
mouth, now shaded by a brown moustache, were all 
so familiar, that a certain strangeness in all made 
me feel for an instant more abashed than if I had 
been in the presence of a stranger. " Charlie I " — I 
hesitated. Yes, to be sure ! " No need for me to 
say ' Janet ! ' If I had not seen you for a hundred 
years I should know that no other mortal but your- 
self would sit in a draughty room on an east- 
windy day like this, and let the fire go out No, 
don't touch it; I am the only fire-doctor in the 
femily." 

He walked to the fire, and began violently raking 
out the half-extinguished cinders. " Where are my 
mother and Nesta? " he asked. 

" Upstairs in your room, making ready for you," I 
answered. 

"What, at it still? I thought I should have 
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escaped all the fuss. I wish I had not missed that 
early train." 

" You would have been here the sooner," I said. 

" Not I. I should have been spending the day 
with some other men at Ely, but I missed them, so 
I came on home." 

" For want of something better to do ? Oh Charlie!" 

" Well, you don't seem so especially glad to see 
me that I need make great haste to come to you." 

Before I had time to answer, my mother and 
Nesta, having heard the news of his arrival, came 
running into the room together. There was no want 
of warmth in their welcome, and Charlie, having 
perhaps expended his uncomfortable feeling on me, 
responded to it graciously. 

The air of grown-up mannishness and dash that 
had overawed me did not prevent Nesta from recog- 
nising the real Charlie. She fell at once into her old 
position towards him, which was that of a domi- 
neering slave. 

She waited on him as never sultan was waited on, 
running away with his heavy coat, and bringing him 
slippers that had been warmed all day, and spoiling 
him to his heart's content ; yet, all through the talk 
that followed, the asking after old friends, the 
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recurrence to old jokes and family mysteries, she did 
not let him escape a pretty sharp fire of banter upon 
certain little alterations in his dress, speech, and 
manner, including an incipient beard and moustache, 
which I should never have noticed separately, but 
which, combined, had given me the feeling of strange- 
ness I had received when Charlie first entered. Many 
sisters experience this feeling in welcoming to a very 
quiet home a brother who has been long absent from 
them in the world. 

For a time Charlie defended himself stoutly, find- 
ing wonderfully philosophical reasons to give for his 
way of parting his hair, for the style of his dress, and 
for his constant use of certain words and phrases, to 
which Nesta objected on the ground of our father's 
well-known hatred to every kind of slang. As the 
evening passed on, however, I observed that he 
looked at the little clock on the chimney-piece oftener 
than I did, and when the half-hour after nine struck, 
he disappeared from the room. 

At ten, when, punctual as clock-work, my father's 
knock came, we heard him rush downstairs to open 
the door. Five minutes afterwards my father entered 
the drawing-room, and Charlie, following a little be- 
hind, stood still in the doorway, and made a grimace 
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of disgust towards Nesta, as calling upon her to look 
and mourn over her doings. The moustache had dis- 
appeared, and every other novel item in the costume : 
it was altogether our own Charlie again, with an 
expression on his face that we had often seen there 
in old times, when, after a school-boy scrape, he had 
been making peace — a little serious, a little shame- 
faced, but with a spark of comicality twinkling in 
his eyes, which seemed to warn us, "Don't make 
too much of this fit of submission, I don't at all in- 
tend it to have more than its turn." We were all 
too well trained to utter an exclamation ; but when 
my father, turning round, drew Charlie gently for- 
ward under the lamp, and took a long straining look 
into his face, Nesta and I exchanged glances of con- 
gratulation. A low sigh, which sounded to me like 
a sigh of relief, caught my quick ears, as my father 
withdrew his hand from Charlie's shoulder and raised 
it to shade his eyes — ^his old gesture, only used now 
when an unusual effort to see clearly had brought 
back the almost forgotten pain. It was not my 
father's fault that Charlie remained grave and silent 
for the rest of the evening ; he gave him encourage- 
ment enough to talk, and seemed anxious to hear 
every particular of the day's journey. His kindness 
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was not quite thrown away however. I was pleased 
to see that Charlie did not hurry oflf to bed when my 
mother, Nesta and I left the room, as he was wont 
to do when he dreaded a lecture ; and when I 
returned to the drawing-room five minutes afterwards 
to look for a book, I found that he had betaken him* 
self to his old favourite seat, on the arm of my father's 
chair ; while my father, turning his face towards him, 
was saying, in that peculiarly gentle tone of his, 
which I used to think belonged to Charlie and my 
mother alone : 

" Come, now, my boy, let us talk this business of 
the scholarship over, together ; I want to understand 
it." 

T slipped noiselessly away; leaving them to have 
their talk out undisturbed. It had at least two good 
results — one was, that Charlie having been brought 
to confess his past idleness, was obliged to-shut him- 
self up every day in the den for an hour or two's 
reading; the second, that he reserved all expression 
of his disgust at what he called the confined nature 
of college studies for Nesta's and my benefit, instead 
of inflicting them also on my father and mother. 
Nesta and I were by this time pretty well used to 
Charlie's habit of always thinking himself cleverer 

M 2 
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than his teachers, but we were somewhat astonished 
to hear the tone of contemptuous pity in which he 
now spoke of dignitaries of whom my father stood 
in awe. Nesta laughed at him, but I used to grow 
angry. It was hardly probable, I argued, that among 
so many learned and experienced men, there should 
not be one capable of understanding the requirements 
of Charlie's genius. I would not be persuaded by 
all his eloquence and ridicule that he could not, if he 
chose, learn something worth knowing from some of 
them. I don't think, however, that I did much good 
by arguing with him, and it certainly promoted the 
'family peace when a new subject of interest came up 
and diverted my thoughts and Nesta's into a fresh 
channel. We heard from Hilary that Lady Helen 
Carr had actually come to London, and that she 
might be expected soon to call on us, having pro- 
mised Mr. Lester to lose no time in doing so. 
Bosamond, who was to be presented this spring, wa» 
to join Lady Helen in London shortly. She was 
very anxious to know us, Hilary said, and looked 
forward to spending many days in Nesta's and my 
company, and to having us frequently with her. 

It cannot be denied that this news opened a some- 
what dazzling prospect before Nesta and me. Perhapa 
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we' talked too much about it; too^much, certainly, 
for our father's and Mr. Armstrong's patience. They 
began to declare that they hated the sound of Lady 
Helen's name; and even Charlie rebelled when he 
found that Nesta persisted in spoiling the comfort of 
the drawing-room by banishing all untidy-looking 
books and work-baskets from it; and that she and 
my mother considered it necessary to establish them- 
selves in state and idleness there every afternoon, 
instead of being ready to go out or sit with him in 
the den. We were all relieved when, at the end of 
three weeks' waiting, a thoroughly wet day gave us 
one afternoon when we thought we might feel secure 
from callers. My mother especially hailed it joyfully, 
as a respite from enforced idleness, for it was the last 
day but one before Charlie was to leave us, and she 
was anxious to secure Nesta's undivided attention for 
a final inspection of his wardrobe. My mother was 
fond of gathering all her work about her at once, and 
every one knows into what a state a tidy drawing- 
room may be brought by needlewomen who, on a 
rainy afternoon, have settled themselves to put a 
stitch in time into all the garments in their pos- 
session that require it. When the evening began to 
close in we had all earned the comfortable feeling 
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of having got through a great deal of business. Files 
of neatly folded work occupied most of the chairs ; 
the table was strewn with shreds of calico and thread- 
papers; and a row of newly marked collars hung 
round the fire to dry. 

Charlie, who had chosen to stay out all the after- 
noon in the pouring rain, returned at six, very wet 
and shivering, and vehemently seconded a proposal 
of Nesta's that we should reward ourselves for our 
industry, by indulging in what we called a nursery 
tea. My mother was always glad of anything that 
put her in mind of nursery days, and the spirit with 
which Charlie entered into Nesta's plan gratified her. 
He insisted on having the old large nursery tea- 
kettle brought down to the drawing-room fire, and 
the old cups and plates, no two of which matched ; 
and he claimed, with the vehemence of old times, the 
privilege of sitting on the hearthrug to make my 
mother's toast. The old objects brought old asso- 
ciations with them — old stories, old jokes, not worth 
laughing at, but charming to us, who from the ad- 
vanced standing-ground we had gained, were begin- 
ning to look back with good-natured contempt on 
our childish selves — dearest of all, perhaps, to our 
mother, who, feeling rather faint-hearted as she looked 
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forward, was disposed to fancy those childish days 
of ours freer from care than she had found them while 
they were passing. 

We were all very merry and somewhat noisy, or 
we could not have failed to hear a knock at our front 
door. Charlie and Nesta said afterwards they had 
heard it, but that it was such a consequential sound, 
they could not believe it came from our sober-minded 
knocker. However that may be, we were none of us 
prepared for the interruption when our little waiting- 
maid, half-hesitatingly, opened the drawing-room 
door, and announced, "Please, marm, Lady Helleng 
Cart's called. She would come in. Where am 1 to 
take her to ? The fire in the dining-room's gone out, 
and she is in the hall now." 

*' No, not in the hall, dear Mrs. Scott ; here," a 
clear shrill voice said, and gliding in some mysterious 
manner before the stolid figure of the servant who 
resolutely stood her ground, a graceful figure came 
forward into the fitful fire-light. " It was very pre- 
sumptuous of me, but 1 could not wait to know if I 
were welcome ; the sound of your voices and laughter 
drew me up the stairs — I could not resist it. No, 
do not any of you move, please ; ask me to sit down 
among you. Think what a pleasure such a tea- 
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drinking as this will give a poor solitary like me, 
who eats and drinks alone, or starves in company." 

We did not all sit still, we had risen in some con- 
fusion before this long address came to an end ; but 
I felt the charm of my mother's innate good manners, 
when I saw how easily she fell in to her visitor's 
wish, putting aside the housewifely vexation I knew 
she must be feeling. There was a little trem- 
bling in her voice when she directed Charlie to 
remove a work-basket from a cushioned chair, and 
wheel it to the fire for Lady Helen ; but she did not 
attempt any explanation of the irregularities of our 
nursery tea, or stop Nesta with a frown when she 
ofiered tea in a pink cup with a brown saucer. I 
really don't think, either, that Lady Helen saw any- 
thing amiss in the arrangements of the room. When 
she was seated — by which time Charlie, with a gentle- 
man's injudiciousness, had turned on the gaslight — 
I noticed that she looked quickly from one to another, 
but it was at tis she looked ; at my mother's gentle 
fair face ; at Charlie as he stood under the lamp ; at 
Nesta, who, after having presented the tea, took the 
low seat Charlie had left on the hearthrug, almost at 
her feet ; even I sustained a quick penetrating look 
which I felt was not altogether disapproving. A 
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sliade came over our visitor's face when she had thus 
surveyed us all : her flow of talk ceased, and for an 
instant or two she sat silent, slowly stirring her tea ; 
not with any air of embarrassment, but as if she had 
suddenly fallen into a reverie. She had come to us 
on her way to an evening party, and was dressed in 
a velvet dress of very dark blue, the darkness of 
which one or two diamond ornaments relieved. I 
thought the richness of her dress made her sallow 
face and thin figure look quaintly withered and insig- 
nificant, and that she might have sat for the likeness 
of a capricious fairy godmother in a German tale. 
The silence lasted some minutes, for we were none of 
us sufficiently composed to begin a conversation. 
Lady Helen broke it first 

" You could not forget that I am here, could you," 
she said ; '^ and go on talking and laughing as you 
were doing before I came in ? I should so like to hear 
it for once ; I don't want to spoil the enjoyment of 
your evening." 

Her tone of voice was almost supplicating, and went 
to Nesta's heart. In the quick impulsive way which, 
with all her reserve, she had sometimes, she took one 
of Lady Helen's hands. 

" It would not help us to enjoy ourselves to forget 
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that you are here," she said ; " and it would be im- 
possible." 

Lady Helen, without disengaging her hand from 
Nesta's clasp, used it to raise her drooping face 
towards the light. " You pretty child ! " then turn- 
ing to my mother, " Oh, Mrs. Scott, how I do envy 
you ! I used to despise daughters, and feel thankful 
not to have had one ; the sight of this one of yours, 
tempts me to change my mind. But no, my 
daughter would not have been like this, she might 
have been like myself, and then we should have 
quarrelled terribly. I should not have liked to see 
a repetition of my own faults and oddities. I am 
better alone, don't you think so ? " 

My mother answered, that she did not know ; " It 
was difficult to say whether people were better off 
with few or many children — that was all ordered ; but 
she agreed with Lady Helen ; it was a trial to see 
one's faults reappear in one's children, perhaps how- 
ever it was only in seeing them there, that one could 
be quite sorry enough for them." 
, Lady Helen's face showed a slight surprise at hear- 
ing her random speech answered so seriously. " My 
dear, you know nothing at all about it," she said^ 
" You never had a fault in your life, and as for deti- 
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ciencies/' she paused and looked keenly down into 
Nesta's face, as if she were looking for something 
there. My mother took advantage of the silence to 
ask a question which all this time had been trembling 
on her tongue. How long was it since Lady Helen 
had seen Hilary, and how had he looked when she 
last saw him ? — she, his mother, had not seen him for 
two whole years. One eager question followed 
another, for Lady Helen answered fully and readily. 
K there was, as I suspected, sometimes a little sar- 
casm in the tone in which she dwelt on very small 
details, my mother was not likely to find it out. It 
seemed quite natural to her that Lady Helen should 
have noticed how quickly Hilary had ridden to 
Tann y Bryn and back, to summon a doctor when 
Mr. Lester had been taken suddenly ill ; how cleverly 
he had recovered Rosamond's pet dog when it had 
been stolen by gipsies ; and how patiently he held 
tangled skeins of silk for Eosamond's companion, old 
Mrs. Western. She did not perceive, as I did, that 
all Lady Helen's anecdotes tended to show Hilary in 
the light of a mere hanger-on at Morfa Mawr. I 
grew so impatient of hearing him pictured in this 
character, that I interrupted Lady Helen's last story 
with an abrupt question about our cousin Eosamond. 
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" We are all so curious about her," I said. " Do 
describe her to us, and tell us what you think of her." 

Lady Helen turned towards me ; " I am so glad 
you, and not any one else, asked me that question," 
she said, " for I am quite sure you will understand 
my answer, though it will be another question. Is 
it fair to ask me to describe a person I don't know?" 

" But you do know Rosamond Lester ; you have 
known her since she was a child," my mother ex- 
claimed* 

" Your daughter shall judge whether I know her 
or not. Has not some wise man (Carlyle, I think) 
said, or written, that we can only Tcnow what we 
hve f Now Rosamond and I hate each other, con- 
sequently we are perfect strangers. Is that well- 
reasoned. Miss Janet?" 

"But not true," my mother gently interposed. 
" You know, Lady Helen, you always were fond of 
saying things about yourself you did not mean. 
Middle-aged women like you and me cannot hate 
a young girl." 

"Can they not? Well, perhaps, you are right; 
hate is too strong a word — dislike will do. Middle- 
aged women, as you call us — and how dreadfal it 
sounds! — ^have seldom motive enough for such an 
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active feeling as hatred, unless perhaps the yonng 
girls happen to be their danghters-in-law ; in that 
case I*hope you will allow that no expression can be 
too strong for the feeling." 

" Oh ! " I could not help exclaiming hastily ; 
" then that is why you hate Bosamond Lester? " 

" I beg your pardon, Miss Janet, but what is why? 
It is stupid of me not to understand you, but I do not.'* 

With those politely questioning eyes fixed on me, 
I felt how incautiously I had spoken. " I meant — 
I thought," I stammered in some confusion, " that 
perhaps you dislike Miss Lester because she is likely 
one day to be — ^what you said." 

" My daughter-in-law ! My dear Miss Janet, you 
are really very ingenious ; and considering that you 
know nothing of the circumstances, your guess is not 
a very improbable one. Tour brother would have 
enlightened you if you had imparted your idea to 
him ; he would have told you, to how many thou- 
sands a year Miss Lester is heiress ; and with your 
good sense you would have seen at once that such a 
person is not to be lightly disposed of. She will no 
doubt 'break some country hearts for pastime ere 
she comes to town ; ' but happily my son's is not a 
country heart" 
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"But, Lady Helen," my mother said, anxiously, 
" I hope Mr. Lester won't set his heart on any one 
person, or try unduly to influence his grandaughter's 
choice ; I hope he will remember — " My mother 
here suddenly recollected to whom she was speaking, 
and stopped in dire confbsion. 

Lady Helen waited in an attitude of quiet atten- 
tion, and then said, "I think you have not quite 
finished your sentence, dear Mrs. Stjott." 

"Well, remember how difiei^ent old people's and 
young people's tastes in such matters always are," 
my mother bravely concluded. 

"Used to be, you mean," Lady Helen answered. 
"Yes, you and I can remember a time when 
girls of eighteen and men of two-and-twehly, or 
even older, thought themselves ' young enough to fall 
in love, and upset their friends' plans, with all sorts 
of vagaries ; but such things are traditions now. 
Now the young people make worldly-wise schemes 
for themselves, and the elders are reduced to the 
tame amusement of watching how cleverly they 
carry them out. You know how indolent I am; 
well, I have promised Mr. Lester to act as Bosa- 
mond's chaperon during her first season in London. 
You may judge how confident I am in her wisdom, 
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and bow litde tioaUe I expect to KaTe on ber 
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** She used to be ao self-willed, '^ I lemaiked. 

^ So she still is ; but since ber wiU is a pnident 
one, we elders bare notbing to do but let ber baye it* 
She is proud enough to know her own yaloe^ and 
qmte fond enough of distinction and homage to aim 
at making a great marriage witbont our suggesting 
the wish." 

"But can Bosamond really be so proud and 
worldly-minded?" said my mother, wonderingly; 
'' Hilary has given us quite a different character of 
her. He describes her as being quite simple-hearted 
and kind, and so useful, taking an interest in the 
farm business, and in the poor, and riding about 
to all the outlying cottages." 

" Simple-hearted, useful, and kind ; that is your 
son's view of her character, then ? " Lady Helen said 
reflectively. " Well, I do not dispute his judgment ; 
we have all more than one character; and it is 
generally quite impossible to say which is the true 
one. I should be sorry to restrict Bosamond to the 
one she shows to me. Tour son, from the position 
he holds at Morfa, has opportunities of judging which 
I have not." 
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I was provoked by the emphasis Lady Helen laid 
on the word " position," to express a thought I might 
otherwise have kept to myself. "Lady Helen," I 
said, "you were quoting Carlyle just now; do you 
remember what he says about people being able 
to see in others only the evil or the good they have 
in themselves?" 

Lady Helen turned slightly, so as to look me fall 
in the face. " My dear girl, that is rather a clever 
remark, but, pardon me, it ought to have been made 
behind my back, not to my face ; it is never worth 
while, even for the sake of saying a clever thing, to 
be rude to any one." 

I was silenced for the evening ; but happily my 
mother was able, with a clear conscience, to assure 
Lady Helen that I had not meant to say anything 
rude, I was too fond of talking, and often made 
foolish remarks, but she trusted that I was never 
intentionally rude to any one. 

Lady Helen listened to my mother's explanation 
graciously, though not without directing an incre- 
dulous, amused smile towards me, which I felt was 
more friendly than I deserved. 

Soon afterwards she rose to go, and, in taking 
leave, expressed a hope that she should, for the 
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future, see much of us. Eosamond was hoping to 
have the pleasure of her cousins' company constantly, 
and had made many plans for inducing us to share 
in the pleasures and amusements her London season 
was to introduce her to. 

My mother shook her head doubtfaUy, and began 
a sentence about Mr. Scott's unfortunate dislike to 
society; but Lady Helen did not wait for her to 
finish it " Eight o'clock 1 " she exclaimed ; " is it 
possible? I ought now to be at the other end of 
London. Well, good-bye ; I see I have gained the 
young people, and I leave the matter in their hands. 
However strict Mr. Scott's views about society may 
be, I am sure they will be modified by the pleading 
of such sweet brown eyes as these down here." She 
stroked Nesta's cheek as she said this, shook hands 
hurriedly with my mother and me, and left us. 

It was not till Charlie had returned from handing 
her to her carriage that we were sufficiently at our 
ease to begin making remarks upon our visitor. My 
mother spoke first 

" Well, I certainly never was more surprised in 
my life," she said. " It was very inconsiderate of 
Lady Helen to call on such a rainy day ; and yet 
I cannot be sorry that she came. It is pleasant to 
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know- that it is only a fortnight to-daj since she saw 
Hilary, and she has told me many things about him 
that I am very glad to know. I shall always think 
the better of her for knowing so much about Hilary." 

" I like her, Janet," whispered Nesta. " I cannot 
help ' Hking her. I hope you won't mind it. Did 
yoa notice how sad she looked when she was not 
speaking?'* 

Chiarlie pronounced that she had character, a dic- 
tum which at that period was the single meed of 
praise he ever awarded to any one, for he professed to 
think it a inatter of indifference whether the character 
were good or bad, so long as it was (what he called) 
individual. 

Our father, who had been detained by a meeting 
Oif school trustees (a quarterly infliction especially 
hateful to hiin), came home very late and muqh tired 
— ^tpo tired to show any interest in our accoimt of 
Lady Helen'd visit, or to take other notice of h^ 
invitation to us than by pronouncing an indcifferent 
" Indeed 1 " when my mother repeated it verbally^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

„5)u, bie bu atte QBunbcn l^eilefl, 
Der JJteunbf^ft garte leife J&anb, 
3)e« fieBeng 93utben liebenb tl^elteji— 
Du, bie ic^ fru^er fu^t unb fanb." 

SCHILLEK. 

Charlie left us the next morning, and our days fell 
into the routine which his coming had disturbed. We 
had no second visit from Lady Helen, neither did we 
hear any news of Rosamond Lest^, though we knew 
from Hilary's letters that she must now be in 
London. Seeing that our father disliked the subject, 
we left off talking about her coming ; but Nesta and 
I wasted many half-hours privately in wondering 
when we should first see her; whether she really 
wished to make us her constant companions; and if 
she did, whether we should be allowed to be much 
with her. When we were alone, we laid elaborate 
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plots for learning our father's decision on this matter; 
but when we saw his worn anxious face at night, we 
had not the heart to ask him any questions. An 
accident at last led to the desired talk. One evening, 
about a fortnight after Charlie had left us, Mr. 
Armstrong called earlier than usual to walk with my 
father to the lecture ; and while I was still occupied 
in arranging my father's notes and books, he saun- 
tered to my writing-table, and amused himself by 
turning over the scraps of paper with which it was 
littered. He was welcome to turn them over, for, 
with the exception of some little pictures with which, 
in idle moments, I had adorned the edges of sheets, 
they contained only half-worked sums and problems 
in algebra. It was one of the duties bequeathed to 
me by Hilary to work out in full, and write legibly, 
all the sums and problems on which the boys in my 
father's class were likely to be engaged during the 
week; that my father might spare his eyes by 
making the monitor of the class correct their papers 
by mine, instead of looking them over himsel£ I had 
no great aptitude for figures, and must have resigned 
my task long ago, if Mr. Armstrong had not^ since 
Hilary's departure, made a practice of dropping in 
before the lecture-hour, on one evening of every week. 
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and carrying off from my table all the half-done and 
wrongly-done sums he could lay his hands upon. 
These usually came back to me in one of my father's 
coat-pockets when he returned from the lecture, not 
only correctly worked, but with explanatory notes 
appended, which made all my puzzles clear to me. 

On the Friday week after Charlie left us, I was 
conscious that I was very much behind-hand with 
my work. I had devoted a long afternoon to it in 
the hope of making up for past dreamy hours ; but 
I had not been in the right mood ; the figures would 
not add up, and I had impatiently thrown aside one 
problem after another in despair. When I saw how 
many papers Mr. Armstrong was preparing to carry 
away, I was so much ashamed of myself, that I could 
not help speaking crossly. 

" Papa is ready, Mr. Armstrong," I said ; " and 
I do wish that you would leave all those papers 
alone. I know some of them are wrong, but I can 
put them right It is very disagreeable to have one's 
work taken away just as one is beginning to under- 
stand it." 

" I know it is disagreeable," he answered, " and 
therefore I will not have my work taken away from 
me. I have lit upon a puzzle which I must solve. 
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I do not understand the meaning of this week's illustra- 
tions. Hitherto I have followed you with great suc- 
cess, and knoi«rn, by the pictures on the margin jq{ your 
sums, what books you have been reading. I have 
made out the end of several novels of ^ which I have 
only had patience to read the beginning ; but I cannot 
discover in what company you have £^nt this last 
week. I ought surely to know this siatirical old lady 
and her haughty daughter down here in this comer. 
Ah I and here are your sister and yourself in the 
background. Surely this must be an incipient novel 
of your own?" 

** It is no «ujch thing," I said hastily ; " I suppose 
there is nothing ridiculous in sketching people that 
one has really seen. The elder lady is a likeness of 
Lady Helen Carr, and the younger is meant for Bx>^an 
rnond Lester — that is all." 

•* So much the more I shall enjoy looking at them ; 
I know we are going to have a dull lecture to-night, 
and as I dare not set the example of going to sleep, I 
must have something to amuse me." 

I allowed Mr. Armstrong to put the papers in his 
pocket as he finished speaking, for I perceived that 
my father, who seldom paid much attention to our 
little quarrels^ had heard and been struck by what we 
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were saying. He turned back, and put Ws hand on 
my head. 

"What, you too, Janet?" he said, "are your 
thoughts running on Lady Helen and her promised 
gaieties? I did not thint you had been so foolish, 
chili'' 

I was seldom annoyed by. anything my father said, 
but somehow it vexed me to be called a foolish child, 
and accused before Mr. Armstrong of letting my 
thoughts run on gaieties. I am afraid I drew my 
head away very ill-humouredly from under my father's 
hand, and that my face expressed considerable vexa- 
tion ; but before I had time to say anything, he had 
left the room. I knew that he' would not forget my 
look and gesture, and that we should neither of us be 
happy till we had talked the matter out, so 1 lingered 
in the dining-room at night, after my mother and 
Nesta had gone up to bed. My father was sitting in 
a rather dejected attitude, with his elbows on his 
knees, and his head bowed between his hands. When 
I ventured to take Charlie^s place on the arm of his 
chair, he did not speak for some time ; then lifting tip 
his head, he said aloud, but not to me : — 

" * Who maketh men to be of one mind in a house ; ' 
— Yes, only He can do it ; — He, the Father of spirits. 
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Earthly fathers acknowledge His power when they 
tiy to obtain that great blessings 'one mind in a 
house/ and fail/' 

" Oh papa ! " I began^ " I am very sorry — ^if we 
had known that you disliked the thought of our 
visiting our cousin Rosamond so very much, we 
would have given up the idea at once." 

" You are a good child, Janet ; but I was not think- 
ing only of Rosamond Lester, or of that one point, 
on which I see that there are two minds among us. 
I was looking backwards and forwards. Janet, I do 
believe that it is a great misfortune to a family for one 
member of it to have belonged once to a higher rank 
than the rest. The distinction is never forgotten ; it 
comes up again and again. The old associations, the 
old prejudices, are renewed at the most unexpected 
times, on the most opposite subjects ; and when friends 
from the old circle interfere with foolish patronage, 
there is no saying where the mischief will end." 

" Papa," I said, " if you really think that it is 
mischief, we will give up seeing Rosamond Lester." 

'^ I am sure that it is mischief, but I am not sure 
that I can or ought to prevent your knowing her. I 
cannot forbid your cousin coming here to chatter about 
her gaieties, and fill your head and Nesta's with vain 
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longing after pleasures nnsuited to your station ; and 
if I refuse to let you have them, I cannot prevent 
your poor mother from thinking secretly that I have 
injured you, by keeping you out of the society to 
which she thinks you properly belong. And then, 
Janet, I am not clear that I should do right in putting 
that mortification on her who has already borne so 
many." 

My father's voice dropped ; he was falling into a 
reverie again. I roused him by putting down my 
hand, and smoothing out the deep furrows into which 
he had knit his brows. 

" But, papa," I said, " why should you fear that 
our knowing Rosamond, and spending a few evenings 
at Lady Helen's house^ should do us so much harm ? 
You must not think so badly of Nesta and me, as to 
suppose that we shall be easily made discontented 
with our own home." 

" Ah, Janet ! I thought you were above coaxing. 
Well, I must make the best of it. I comfort myself 
by believing that you will see less of these people 
than you imagine. When your cousin is once en- 
gaged in the round of dissipation to which Lady 
Helen will introduce her, she will have no time for 
seeking you out, in our remote part of the world." 
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^ " But, Lady Helen said we were to go to her/' 

" Well, we shall see." 

" We may go then if w^ are asked, and you "will 
not dislike out going?" .; - . 

" You inay go, and I will trust yoit. There is one 
point I must mention, Ja^et, and that is, you. must 
be careful tiot to be led into imnecessary expense. 
Charlie seems a little bewildered as to the capacities 
of my pursCj and as to what are his treasonable dfidms 

on It. ' ' ' . • ; 

" But indeed, papa," I cried, " Nesta and I never 
thought of incurring expense." . i i = ; 

"You will haye to think of it, if you begin to 
associate with such people as Bosamond Lester ; but 
neyer mind ; I trust you, Janet ; yo>u Will nevCT.mis-. 
understand me, or think I grudge you anything. 
Perhaps I am growing fanciful, but there was a tone 
in Charlie's voice, when he and I talked oyer his 
<?ollege expenses that last evening, . which lingers 
in my ear, and. will go on grieving me ; the ear 
grows sensitive, owr sensitive, when one has to 
depend on it for almost all , the impressions one 
receives. If I could have seen my boy's face as. 
distinctly as I used to see it, I should not hiave 
fancied that he was dissatisfied With what I was 
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•doing for him; he must have known it was all I 
could do." 

" Yes, indeed," I said, and I tried by the heartiness 
of iny assurance, to make up for certain misgivings in 
my heart. I had seen Charlie's face, and I had not 
liked the expression on it any better than the tone of 
Ills voice. 

When I had wished my father good-night, I saw 
him go to his desk, open a long unused drawer in 
it, and take out a bundle of papers. I remembered 
how, some years ago, he used, late in the evening, to 
«it down before that desk, with his books and papers 
around him, and how my mother used to complain 
about his writing far into the night, and waking her 
in the early morning, by talking in his sleep, about 
battles and conspiracies, and " the deaths of kings.'- 
Now I saw him take up one closely written sheet 
^ter another, hold it to the lamp, and then, with a 
melancholy shake of the head, return it to the 
drawer. 

" If my eyes had served me a little longer," I heard 
him say, " I could have finished it, but it was not to 
be — ^it was not to be." 

My father had a way of saying these words over 
and over to himself To him, I am sure, they con- 
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veyed some sort of comfort ; to ii\e the moumfulness 
of his resignation was more oppressing than any com- 
plaining could have been. 

After this conversation, Nesta and I considered it 
a settled point that we were to accept Lady Helen's 
invitations, and as time passed on, we began to be a 
Kttle impatient for an opportunity to arrive for avail- 
ing ourselves of the permission we had gained. That 
we might be ready for any emergency, my mother 
purchased a sufficient number of yards of white 
muslin to make us each a new evening dress, and 
Nesta and I spent our afternoons in hemming flounces 
for them. How strange it is to me now to recall the 
talk we had over that work I 

" Do you think," Nesta said, one afternoon when 
we had been silent some little time, " that we shall 
see Charlie's friend some day when we are at Lady 
Helen's ? I have such a great curiosity to see him ; 
I always had." 

"Charlie's friend — ^Mr. Carr, do you mean?" I 
asked. "I dare say we shall see him. But what 
then? There are many other people I had much 
rather see." 

" Yes, because you read so much more, and know 
more about authors and people than I do. Now, I 
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have read Mr. Can's book over and over again, and 
I certainly should like to see him. I don't wish to 
talk to him — I could not do that ; but I should like 
to sit a little out of the way, and hear him talk to 
you. Oh, Janet, do you think such an evening as 
that will come?" 

It was a prospect, on the whole, very agreeable to 
me, and Nesta and I often relieved the monotony of 
our hemming by recurring to it. We looked over 
the well-worn volume of poems which Mr. Carr had 
sent Charlie, and marked passages which Nesta 
thought I might ask to have explained. " You 
know," she pleaded, " even Mr. Armstrong does not 
understand these lines, but the person who wrote 
them must; and when he has made his meaning 
plain to us, how pleasant it will be ! We shall care 
more for them than for all the rest of the book, 
which every one understands." 

I was surprised to find how well Nesta knew the 
poems in this volume already, and how much more 
they meant to her than to me. 

The flounces were all hemmed, and the dresses 
ready for use, sbme weeks before the least chance of 
their being wanted arose. It was not till the second 
week in May, that on returning &om a walk, we 
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heaid that a joung lady had been sitting for a long 
time with my knother. We concluded at once that it 
was Bosamoi^ Lester, and hastened joyfully to the 
drawing-room. We found our visitor sitting on the 
sofa close to our mother, with both her hands affec- 
tionately clasped in hers. For a moment we feared 
w& must have been mistaken in our guess, but when 
at the sound of oiur footsteps she turned her face 
towards us, we recognised her at once. She had 
grown much since we had last seen her, for she was 
now much above the common height, but her face 
had Only changed in having developed into greater 
beauty^ The large dark eyes, which I remembered 
so well, and had so often pictured to myself, met 
mine with the old startled look in them. She re* 
minded me still of some shy, half-tamed creature, 
whose confidence might be won, but who was ready 
to start away, or turn restive at an unaccustomed 
look or word. 

My mother had tamed her at once — that I learned 
by the attitude in which I had seen them together 
when I entered; but she looked somewhat doubtfully 
at us, as if she were riot quite sure how far we were 
to be trusted. 

"Oh, Janet," my mother began, addressing me, 
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when we had shaken hands with our cousin, and 
were seated, " you can't think what a happy morning 
I have hadi Eosamond has been sitting with me 
ever since you went out, and We have been talking 
all the time about Hilary. She has told me so 
many pleasant things, which you shall hear by 
and by. I only regret that we did not see her 
sooner. She has been three weeks in London, 
and every day something has prevented her coming 
to us." 

Miss Lester,^ who had been speaking aside to 
Nestii, broke off abruptly, and turned again to my 
mother. 

" I did not say i^omething prevented me, but some 
person. I would not have allowed any thing to keep 
me from you, and for the future I mean to be inde- 
pendent in my coming and going. For a time 
London air made me feel too indolent to do battle 
for my rights, but last night Lady Helen Carr and 
I came to an understanding. I think I have made 
good use of my regained freedom, for in walking here 
this morning I have done what I should certainly 
never have obtained permission to do." 

" Then I am sorry you came," my mother observed, 
gravely. " I am sorry that, even to please me, you 
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should do anything for which Lady Helen might 
blame you." 

" She will not blame me, not openly at least. She 
knows better than to do that. No one ever does 
blame me but my grandfather; that is a privilege 
which he reserves exclusively to himself.'* 

" But why does Lady Helen object to your coming 
to see us?'' I asked. 

" She does not object to my coming to see you ; it 
was she herself who lured me up to London, by 
promising that I should see you often. She merely 
objects to my walking through the streets, or to my 
having the carriage in the morning till she is ready 
to attend me, or to my driving anywhere but in the 
parks in the afternoon, and generaUy to my spending 
an hour of my time in any way which she has not 
planned." 

" How I pity you ! " I exclaimed, heartily. 

** Janet, for shame ! " said my mother. " Lady 
Helen is quite right Miss Lester has been entrusted 
to her charge, and it is her duty to take care of her. 
It is yours, my dear, to obey her. I am afraid you 
are not fond of doing as you are bid." 

" I think I should be fond of doing as you bade 
me ; I think I should be veiy tractable if I lived 
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always with you. It will do me good to come here. 
I shall come to you for fresh air, just as at home I 
climb up the mountain, when Morfa Valley — the 
* Happy Valley,' as people call it, to flatter my grand- 
father — feels too narrow to breathe in." 

My mother looked puzzled. " My dear, I am 
afraid you will not get much fresh air here — nothing 
like mountain air. We consider our neighbourhood 
tolerably healthy for London, but I used to find the 
air very oppressive when I first lived here. How- 
ever, if you do feel better here than in Lady Helerfs 
house we shall be glad, for we cannot see you too 
often." 

" Thank you. I hope you may be able to say 
so when you know me better. I warn you that 
I can be very disagreeable at times, disagreeable 
and discontented, as my cousin Hilary has no 
doubt told you. By the way, he is fond enough 
of scolding me." 

" If you really are discontented, you deserve to be 
scolded. But, my dear, I don't xmderstand how you 
can be. You seem to me to have everything that a 
young person can wish for ; you ought to be grateftd. 
I am sure you are." 

"No, I am not. However, I will acknowledge 
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that I have every thing a person can want. I often 
think I should like to have fewer things — I grow so 
tired of them all, and I don't feel that they are really 
mine. I am one of my grandfather's belongings, and 
like everything else that is his, I must be dressed 
out, and trained to look well in my place. I am 
never supposed to have a will of my own, and by and 
by, he means to make me and my possessions over 
to some one else." 

"My dear Eosamond, I don't like to hear you 
speak so disrespectfully of your grandfather." 

" We will not speak of him then. Let us talk of 
something else. I was trying to make you under- 
stand where the old hazel-fenced walk joins the new 
garden. May I take this pencil and sketch the new 
entrance for you ? " 

Admiring the sketch, and comparing it with stray 
sentences of description in Hilary's letters, brought 
us back to easy confidential chat about every-day 
doings at Morfa. If Miss Lester did not enjoy 
relating the details which our questions drew from 
her as much as we enjoyed hearing them, she at 
least put on the appearance of doing so; and our 
mother had such full confidence in her amiability 
that she sent me upstairs to bring down a fresh 
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"batch of Hilafy's letters to be looked over when we 
had exhausted those she kept in her desk. 

I was absent some minutes. When I re-entered I 
heard a fresh voice speaking rather loud, and saw to 
my secret dismay Lady Helen Carr seated on the 
sofa by my mother. 

Lady Helen was addressing Eosamond, and did 
not immediately interrupt herself to speak to me. 
" My dear child," I heard her say, " if you had but 
taken the trouble to tell me that you were coming 
here, I would not have interrupted you. I would 
have sent the carriage for you later ; as it is, I have 
wasted the morning in hunting you from place to 
place ; and now I must drag you away against your 
will and my own, for if we are to go to Lady 
Melville's concert, we must hasten home. Ah, Miss 
Janet^ you are come to make my task harder than 
ever. How shall I persuade Eosamond to come 
away, now you have brought some more letters 
to read? Tou have hunted out all these; how 
kind ! " 

" We were not going to read them aK," I said, 
blushing, and feeling under Lady Helen's satirical 
eye as if we had been caught doing something of 
which we ought to be ashamed. 

2 
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" And why not? I have no doubt they are worth 
reading. Letters written in fioll family confidence 
are always interesting, especially when they come 
from one's own neighbourhood, and one has a chance 
of finding some mention of one's self in them. I am 
sure Bosamond misses a great deal by not hearing 
these." 

Lady Helen's tone was quite polite, but I felt 
there was some sarcasm hidden in her words, for 
Bosamond's cheek flushed on hearing them, and 
her dark brows lowered over her eyes. Yes, they 
might almost be called fierce eyes now, as she stood 
confironting Lady Helen. 

Without noticing her angry look. Lady Helen 
turned to the table, on which several closely written 
sheets lay open. 

" What a pleasure it must be to you," she said to 
my mother, " to receive such letters, and how re- 
markable it is that such a busy person as your son 
should find time to write them. I think I could 
match them for length with some which I received 
a week or two ago from Shafto ; but then his merit 
would not be the same, for he has nothing to do but 
write one thing or another, whenever the fancy takes 
him. A fancy for letter-writing took him when he 
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was staying at Morfa, and I profited by it ; but I 
shall not read his letters to you, my dear Rosamond ; 
my conscience would not pennit me to administer 
such a potion to your vanity." 

" Lady Helen," interrupted Eosamond, " you said 
you were in a hurry to go ; I am ready." 

" But stay, am I ? not quite — I have something to 
say to Mrs. Scott We were talking of engagements 
just now, and it puts me in mind that you have not 
said when your daughters are to come to me. It 
must be some evening when I am at hqme^ and that^ 
I am sorry to say, is very seldom." 

My mother murmured something about hoping 
Lady Helen would not inconvenience herself on our 
account; in answer to which Lady Helen smiled, 
and '' only wished her time was her own, and that 
she could spend it with the people she really pre- 
ferred." Then she proceeded to turn over the leaves 
of her memorandum book, reading aloud to us, and 
commenting as she went on. " Tuesday, that is to- 
morrow ; you will not accept so short an invitation. 
Wednesday, the opera, Thursday, Lady Linton's 
ball; a great bore, and terrible fatigue to me. I 
tried to get off, but Eosamond could not be excused. 
Friday and Saturday, and the early days of the 
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following week, are all occupied, I find, with engage- 
ments very little to my taste or yours ; but the week 
after I will be *at home' myself. Tuesday is to 
be my night; to-morrow fortnight then, my dear 
Mrs. Scott, you shaU trust Janet and Ernestine 
to me. Thank you. I am glad we have settled it, 
for I may not be able to come so far northwards 
again ; and now, Bosamond, we positively must say 
good-bye." 

"/shall see you often again, I hope," Rosamond 
said in a loiv voice, as she shook hands with my 
mother. 

Meanwhile, Lady Helen stroked Nesta's cheek, 
and complimented her on her pretty morning looks, 
and then, with more smiling good-byes, she sailed 
out of the room. 

When the door had closed behind them, my 
mother looked up at Nesta and me, with some be- 
wilderment in her eyes. " To-morrow fortnight," 
she said. " Dear me ! how very busy fashionable 
people appear to be. Not one disengaged evening 
for a fortnight I We need not have been in such a 
hurry about the muslin dresses, and your father need 
not have been so disturbed by the thought of your 
visiting your cousin. Her coming to London will 
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not make any great diflference to you, after all, I 
begin to think." 

" We do not know yet ; we shall see," I answered, 
shortly, being unwilling to confess even to myself 
how very blank I felt, and how much ashamed I 
was beginning to be of the foolish castles in the air 
we had been building. Before evening, however, 
Nesta and I had talked ourselves into good spirits 
again, and were so much the less prepared for a more 
complete disappointment which was in store for us. 
Four days before the much talked-of Tuesday the 
late post brought my mother a hasty note from Lady 
Helen, in which she informed us that Rosamond 
Lester had been unwell for some days, and that, 
though sorry to give up many pleasant engagements, 
and especially the prospect of seeing us, they had 
determined to return to Morfa for a fortnight for 
change of air. 

My mother read the note aloud, and then threw 
it carelessly on the table. It did not surprise her as 
much as Nesta and I felt that it ought to have done. 

" Poor Rosamond ! " she said, " Lady Helen does 
quite right to take her back to Morfa if she is at all 
unwell; there is nothing like Morfa air. I wish, 
however they had told me sooner they were going ; 
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• 

1 should have asked Rosamond to take charge of a 
parcel for Hilary. Those shirts Nesta has just 
finished would not make a very large parcel. Let 
me see ; they don't go till to-morrow. Would there 
be any harm — " 

" Yes, a great deal of harm. You must not think 
of such a thing," interrupted my father. " You seem 
to forget, my dear, that Hilary is Mr. Lester's land- 
agent, and that Miss Lester is not exactly the person 
who can be expected to convey his shirts to him." 

" I am sure she would be very glad to do anything 
for him," answered my mother, quickly. "And, 
indeed, my dear, it is you who forget ; you speak as 
if Hilary had no more right to be considered at 
Morfa than any one else. I believe that Rosamond 
sees things in a much more proper light, and feels 
how dreadful it is to be keeping Hilary out of his 
right place." 

" Well, we will hope so," said my father ; "but 
I advise you to take the proper feeling for granted, 
and not test it in the way you propose. Lady Helen's 
hospitality made a show till it was tried. Well, 
well I she is gone. Let her go in peace, and not 
come back again to trouble us. You will be much 
better and happier at home on Tuesday evening, 
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children — a great deal better, if you will only be- 
lieve it." 

It was trying to have so little sympathy, but 
I could have borne it if we had been quite alone — if 
Sir, Armstrong had not been sitting with us when 
the note arrived. The most provoking part of the 
disappointment to me was that he should be present 
to witness our discomfiture. Ever since his discovery 
of my little pictures, he had shown (as I considered) 
an undue interest in what he chose to call our ap- 
proaching introduction into the world. He had seen 
us once or twice engaged in hemming the muslin 
flounces, and he affected to consider me so pre- 
occupied with the prospect of gaiety, that it was 
necessary for him to put me in mind of every par- 
ticular of my usual duties for my father. 

I could believe that my father might have good 
reasons for rejoicing over the postponement of our 
long expected pleasure, but I considered that only 
innate hardness of heart could account for Mr. Arm- 
strong's showing a like, or even greater satisfaction. 
How could our going or not going possibly affect 
him ? I took an opportunity of expressing this con- 
viction rather strongly before the evening was ove^ 
and thus found a vent for some of my ill-humour. 
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" Why," T asked, " should it please him to see me 
disappointed and unhappy? Was it not very un- 
generous to show me such marked unfriendliness, 
when for my father's sake we were obliged to work 
together? I acknowledged freely, that I knew I was 
a much less agreeable partner in work than Hilary 
had been, but since our companionship could not be 
helped, might he not, with advantage, take more 
pains to conceal his dislike to it ? " 

I made these accusations hastily, and was hardly 
prepared for Mr. Armstrong's defending himself from 
them with greater earnestness than was at all usual 
with him. I suppose the little burst of pettishness 
relieved my mind, for I remember I was happier after 
my quarrel with Mr. Armstrong than I had been 
before. It gave me something fresh to think about^ 
During the course of our dispute that evening, it 
dawned on me for the first time, that in spite of all 
his independence and professed abhorrence of senti- 
ment, Mr. Armstrong did care a little about other 
people's liking — ^nay, that even my liking and friend^ 
liness was of some little consequence to him. It must 
have been the strangene^ss and unexpectedness of the 
discovery that made me turn it over so often in 
my mind. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Place yonr hands in mine, dear, 
With their rose-leaf touch ; 
If you heed my warning, 
It will save you much. 

** Ah ! with just such smiling 
Unbelieying eyes, 
Years ago I heard it ; 
You shall be more wise. " 

A. A. Pbocteb. 

We heard of Eosamond Lester's and Ladj Helen's 
arrival at Morfa from Hilary, and then a long time 
passed without our receiving further news of them. 
Maj passed into June — a hot glaring June. My 
father found the bright sunshine very trying to his 
eyes during his long walks through the streets^ and 
his mornings in the close school-house. For his sake 
I began then, first, to wish away the sunny June 
days, and to feel glad that another had gone, each 
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evening, when I wheeled his arm-chair to its summer- 
place by the open window, and prepared for the 
hour's reading aloud, which my father called the 
crowning hour of his day. Even Hilary seemed to 
have been made lazy by the hot weather. He not 
only neglected to answer my mother's repeated 
questions respecting Rosamond's health, but wrote 
shorter and less satisfactory letters than usual At last 
a whole week passed without his writing at all, and 
my mother began to be uneasy. Nesta and I tasked 
our ingenuity every morning to find reasons for his 
silence, generally without much success, A tolerably 
sufficient reason happily suggested itself to me on the 
sixth morning of disappointment. I reminded my 
mother that it was haymaking time in the country, 
and she tried to comfort herself with the belief that 
we could not reasonably expect Hilary to find time to 
write, while such pressing country business was going 
on around him. 

She entertained us with stories of haymaking times 
in her childhood for nearly half-an-hour after our 
&ther had left us ; then she went upstairs, and Nesta 
got out her work, and I took down a book (Wraxall's 
« History of France " it was) for our usual morning's 
historical reading. I was not much in the mood for 
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reading history that morning. The pictures which 
my mother had been painting for us of the sunny 
upland meadows, where the merry haymakers were 
now tossing the sweet grass, and listening to de- 
licious sounds of dashing mountain torrents, were 
pleasanter to contemplate than the misdoings of kings 
and ministers. I turned over the leaves idly, trying, 
meanwhile, to talk myself into a better frame of 
mind. 

" Look, Nesta," I said, " how much we have read 
during the last three weeks. These hot days favour 
reading by keeping people at home. It is comfort- 
able to know one has the whole day before one, 
secure from visitors." 

I had hardly said the word, when a knock was 
heard at the door — ^a quick tremulous knock — that 
somehow startled us both. 

" There, that comes of injudicious boasting," cried 
Nesta. " Well, to confess the truth, I am not sorry 
to be interrupted." 

" Only if we don't finish the volume before 
Charlie comes home, there is no saying when we 
shall finish it," I remarked, shutting up the book 
with our mark in the page. No saying, indeed! 
I have that book still with the mark where I shut it 
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in that morning. I could never persuade Nesta to 
listen to another word of it. Her girlish book educa- 
tion ended then. 

" Who can our visitors be?" asked Nesta ; " they 
are long in coming upstairs." So long that at last, 
fancying that I heard voices talking in the hall, I 
went out of the room to look over the banisters. 
The dining-room door was just closing, and our 
waiting-maid came up to me and announced that a 
gentleman wished to speak with Miss Janet in the 
parlour. A fear that some accident had happened to 
my father on his way to the school — ^a constant fear 
of mine, presented itself at once to my mind. I ran 
down the stairs I hardly knew how, and dashed into 
the room. I did not meet the face I had expected to 
see, and a feeling of relief came before astonishment. 
"Hilary!" I cried. "Is it you, Hilary? Oh! I 
am so glad. But how is it that you have come so 
suddenly; without warning us? Is anything the 
matter ? What is the matter?" 

The last question came tremblingly, when he had 
turned his full face to me, and I had taken in its 
stem Bad expression, which never changed or light- 
ened at sight of me. I had my arms round his neck 
before he found voice to speak. 
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" Oh, Hilary, tell me what has happened. Papa — " 

He disengaged himself rather hastily. " No, no ; 
it is nothing that concerns any of us ; don't agitate 
yourself. I have come up to London on business," 

The words fell coldly upon me — as words of 
Hilary's had never done before. We both remained 
silent for an instant, standing a little apart on the 
hearthrug; then Hilary spoke again, not looking 
at me, but fixing his eyes on the window-curtains 
opposite. 

"Janet, Rosamond Lester is dangerously ill in 
typhus fever. The doctors have given her up — ^they 
say she is dying ! " 

I suppose I uttered a cry of dismay, for his next 
words were — 

" Hush ! don't make a noise about it, there is no 
occasion for that. I want you to tell me how soon 
you think my mother can be ready to start with me 
for Morfa. I have come to persuade her to return 
with me. Rosamond — Miss Lester, was delirious 
when I left the house; but ever since the fever 
began, ten days ago, she has done nothing but ask 
for our mother. She cannot bear the sound of Lady 
Helen's voice ; and, indeed, Lady Helen is too fright- 
ened of the fever to be of the slightest use ; she has 
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returned to London witfi me to-day. Mrs. Western 
is not mnch better. If Bosamond can be saved it 
depends on my mother to save her. How soon do 
yon suppose she can be ready ? " 

It was so unlike Hilary to make a plan concerning 
our mother without thinking first of her comfort and 
pleasure, that, even with his suffering face before 
me, I could not help expressing my surprise. 

"But, Hilary," I said, "how can you propose 
to carry mamma off to Morfa in this sudden way ? 
How do you know that she will go with you at 
all?" 

" She will come with me. Janet, tell her I am 
here; bring her down to me; we are wasting pre- 
cious time on which life or death hangs ! " 

I walked trembling to the door ; before I reached 
it Hilary came to me, and stooping down (he had 
grown such a tall powerful-looking man), left a cold 
grave kiss on my forehead. 

" Don't frighten mamma," he said, in his own kind 
natural voice, " and yet be quick, Janet.^^ 

I was glad of that injunction, for it gave me an 
excuse for hurrying my mother downstairs before 
she had time to ask questions. 

She did not see the trouble in Hilary's face as I 
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had done ; she only saw before her, alive and well — 
grown strong and handsome, too — ^her darling, her 
wonderful eldest son ; her eyes were too full of happy 
tears to note, at the first moment, more than that. 
Hilary's face changed as she hurried up to him ; 
the fixed stem look left it, and, instead, came that 
nervous quivering of lips and eyes, which in him, I 
knew, was a sign of strong feeling, strongly kept 
down. I left him to make his request to my mother 
as he best could, and went to enlighten Nesta as 
to what was going on. 

She and I had only half exhausted our exclama- 
tions of sorrow at Hilary's tidings, when my mother 
joined us. There was a pink flush on each cheek, 
and a bright light in her eyes, but she did not look 
agitated or nervous. She was far more composed, 
indeed, than she would have been if I had brought 
her news of a downfall of soot fi:om the drawing- 
room chimney, or a serious breakage in the kitchen. 

" My dear children," she said, stepping up quickly 
to the writing-table, " I am going to write a little 
note to your father ; Hilary will take it to the school, 
and bring your father home with him." 

As soon as the note was written, she sent me 
down with it to Hilary, who was waiting impatiently 
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at the hall-door. . When I returned to the drawing- 
room I found her with a bunch of keys in her hand, 
giving directions to Nesta about the management of 
the house during her absence. 

" You must help me, my dear children, to think of 
everything," she said, " for Hilary says he cannot 
give me more than three hours to prepare. Janet, 
dear, I h^^ve been telling Nesta that Eosamond Lester 
is dangerously ill in typhus fever, and Hilary thinks 
I ought to go and help to nurse her. She has done 
nothing but call for me ever since she was taken ill ; 
and you know I am, after all, her nearest relation-r— 
the poor motherless child ! " 

" And you really mean to go ?" I asked. 

" Hilary seems to wish it very much — to have set 
his heart upon taking me with him. I could not 
bear to send him back alone, disappointed, to that 
neighbourhood where* the fever is. 1 should never 
have another happy moment — and Janet, dear, I 
have only three hours to prepare ; you must help me 
to think of everything that can be wanted, and not 
puzzle me with questions." 

Thus, putting all doubt aside, my mother steadily 
turned her thoughts to the business of the moment — 
she, who ordinarily could not make the smallest 
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decision without difficulty, astonished us now by the 
strength and calmness she showed. Her head was 
clear for every detail of the packing, and she gave 
strangely minute directions to Nesta and me for the 
conduct of the house while she was away. Her box 
was packed and corded ; Nesta was writing a direc- 
tion for it, and my mother herself was smoothing out 
the strings of her bonnet, when my father and Hilary 
returned together. As they entered my mother's 
room I thought my father and mother had certainly 
changed characters that day, for his face expressed 
all the agitation and bewilderment I had expected to 
see on hers. 

" My dear," he said, addressing my mother, "what 
is all this that Hilary tells me ? I do not understand 
him ; he seems to think that you are going to return 
with him to Morfa immediately. It seems to me 
a most preposterous idea — a most inconsiderate 
scheme!" 

"Has he not explained to you," my mother an- 
swered, quietly continuing her work, " that Rosamond 
Lester is dangerously ill, and that he thinks I ought 
to go and nurse her ? " 

" You I " my father cried, and his voice rose, 
trembling a little with anger, as we had never heard 
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it since the days when Hilary's stupidity or Charlie's 
carelessness used to irritate him in lesson hours. 
" You I — ^and why are you to be called on to leave 
your home and family to nurse Mr. Lester's grand- 
child ? What claim has Rosamond Lester upon you, 
that for her sake you should risk a life that belongs 
to me and to your children ? " 

There was a pause, my mother sighed gently, and 
my father turned to Hilary. 

"But I blame you most," he said. " Mr. Lester 
might make such a request ; you ought to have felt 
too much care for your mother to bring it. Do you 
value her life so little that you can endure the 
thought of her risking it for a person who can be 
nothing to you in comparison ? " 

I expected to see Hilary overwhelmed with trouble 
at this severe rebuke — he used to be so very sensitive 
to blame from my father. It was not so ; the ex- 
pression of his face did not change, the hard stony 
look seemed to have settled upon it ; and he answered 
in the same set voice he had spoken in all the 
morning — 

" * Nothing to me ! ' I never said she was. But 
there can be little risk of infection in a house like 
Morfa. I do not believe my mother would suffer." 
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^^ Little risk, you helteve/^^ cried my father, im- 
patiently. 

There was silence again for a minute, and then 
Hilary, who had heen leaning against the chimney- 
piece, with half-averted face, stood upright, and look- 
ing at my mother, said solemnly — 

" It is a matter of life or death. Mother, decide 
at once ; there is no time to lose. If you cannot re- 
turn with me I shall go alone, hut I think your 
coming to her is her only chance." 

His very lips grew white as he spoke; no other 
part of his face had a shade of colour to lose. I 
believe my mother thought he meant that it was a 
question of his own life or death — and, indeed, there 
was that in his face that might have excused the 
thought— a look of quite wild terror came into her 
eyes. She caught one of Hilary's hands, and held 
it fast. 

" No, not alone ; you must not go alone. Charles, 
Charles, look at Hilary I I cannot let him go away 
alone ! " 

Only that once did I ever hear my mother call 
my father hy his Christian name. It brought him to 
her side, and in a moment she was weeping on his 
shoulder, and he was soothing her, calling her gentle 
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names — Ernestine was one. How strange it sounded 
to hear him called Charles and her Ernestine ! Names 
which seemed long since to have passed over to us 
young ones. I do not know how long it was before 
we all grew more composed, but when my mother 
raised her head, and wiped away her tears, no one 
seemed inclined to make a question about her going. 
Tt was taken for granted that she was to go, and we 
all turned our thoughts to making such arrangements 
as would spare her fatigue or add to her comfort on 
the journey. 

The time fixed for their departure came too soon. 
We all felt, however, that it was well to have a short 
leave-taking, and I tried to believe, that in hastening 
my mother away, Hilary was only showing his know- 
ledge of what was best for her. I think, indeed, that 
she would have broken down quite at the last, if he 
had not been standing by her with his pale grave 
face, and if he had not interrupted her second request 
that we would write that very evening, by saying, 
" Mother, we shall be too late. You must get into the 
carriage now, or there is no use in your going at all." 
My father went and shut himself up in his study 
after they had gone, and Nesta sat on the stairs, and 
had a good cry. 
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When it began to grow dusk, I stormed the door 
of the den, armjed with a cup of strong coffee, and 
had the satisfaction of being allowed to sit on a 
volume of Basnage at my father's feet, while he took 
his coffee, but all my subsequent attempts to interest 
him in any of our usual occupations for leisure 
evenings, met with a gentle " Not to-night, my dear," 

I contented myself at last .with keeping my place 
by his side in silence, for more than an hour, receiving 
now and then a gentle pressure of his hand on my 
head, to assure me that my presence was not for- 
gotten. If it had not been for that, I think I should 
not have felt justified in staying near my father in 
the dark, for he had a way of talking aloud to him- 
self whenever he had been unusually agitated, repeat- 
ing a verse from the Bible, or a sentence from a 
favourite author, which often enabled me to trace the 
course of his thoughts. 

That evening, I remember, he said over two or 
three times a verse of Keble's, which I had read to 
him some Sundays before :- 

" Oil vain and selfisli sigli ! 
Out of the bosom of His love He spared, 
The Father spared the Son for thee to die." 

** For me — for an enemy,'* my father murmured ; 
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"and I spared so grudgingly. The old enmity 
rose up in my mind, the old jealousy^— not dead yet, 
after all these years. Oh ! what depths of sin un- 
subdued. 'The body of this death,' — selfishness — 
that is death ; the spirit of sacrifice, true life. Janet, 
my child, how does that verse go on? there was 
something else in it I liked, when you read it to 



me. 



I repeated : — 

*' Are there who sigh that no fond heart is theirs — 
None loves them best f Ah vain and selfish sigh ! 

Out of the bosom of His love He spares, 
The Father spares the Son for thee to die ; 

Por thee He died, for thee He rose again ; 

O'er thee He watches through Hij^ boundless reign." 

" Oh vain and selfish sigh ! " my father emphasized 
when I had done. " Selfish, and how vain." 

" Papa," I said, encouraged to speak a thought 
I had previously had in my mind, " Do you know, 
I was surprised when I found that Keble had written 
that I should have thought only a woman would 
have had such a thought — that only women sigh that 
vain and selfish sigh." 

My father smiled, and then hastily put his hand on 
my head, and drew me closer to him. 

" My child — Janet," he said, " how came you to 
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have thought about it at all ? You have your mother 
and me ; you are in a safe warm nest of love ; child, 
I cannot have you looking beyond that yet. I dread 
that morbid dissection of the feelings. I have suffered 
enough for all of you. Is not my love great enough 
to keep your heart warm ? " 

" Oh yes ! yes I yes I " I said. " Papa, I shall 
never want any one but you ; but I did not know 
before — ^how could I? you are so much greater than I 
— I did not know that you cared for all my love." 

There was a short silence, and then my father said, 
"Janet, I have spoken wrongly; I have made you 
say something that cannot be true. My love is not 
enough to satisfy your heart ; no human love can be. 
There is only one perfect enduring love in which the 
heart can live and rest That is God's love. Some 
people learn this when they are young. They are 
the happy people ; to them all other love comes with 
a blessing, safe and sweet — ^may you be one of these ! 
Others will try everything else first. They make 
earthly homes for their hearts, and they are starved 
out from one after the other — starved out or driven out, 
naked, wounded, and cold — ^happy, if at last they find 
a safe home in the great Heart of God. Hide your 
heart in His^ Janet, now, while it is unwounded, 
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unseared, I cannot keep it safe for you, my child, 
but I would make the experience I have bought help 
you, if I could." 

I had seldom seen my father so much moved, or 
heard him speak so strongly. I am afraid I was more 
occupied in wondering why he spoke as he did, then 
in resolving to profit by his counsel. Safety and peace 
were by no means the possession I coveted then. 

After a little more talk, my father dismissed me to 
the drawing-room, saying that he feared Nesta would 
weary of being so long alone. The drawing-room 
was nearly dark when I entered it, and the sound of 
a low moan coming from a recumbent figure on the 
sofa, startled me. I was surprised that Nesta should 
continue to grieve so bitterly, and reproached myself 
with having left her so long. 

" This will never do," I said, coming up to her, 
and putting my hand on her shoulder ; " what would 
mamma say if she saw you? " 

The penon whom I had addressed slowly raised 
her head from the pillow where it had been closely 
buried, and answered in a faint voice, " It is not 
Nesta — it is I — Lady Helen Carr. I have been 
sitting with your sister ; she has just left me to 
look for you. I came to hear whether your mother 
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had gone to Morfa or not ; I could not rest till I had 
heard." 

" She left us at three o'clock," I answered, rather 
<Joolly. I could not help feeling angry with Lady 
Helen ; if she had not been so helpless, our mother 
would not have been wanted. 

" She is very, very good," Lady Helen said, fer- 
vently. 

If she had not announced herself, I should hardly 
have believed that the faint humble voice could be 
hers. A minute afterwards the passing of a lamp-lit 
carriage through the street cast a moving light into 
our room, which seemed to pass from the sofa to the 
wall, and then vanish. 

Lady Helen started, and caught my hand. '* What 
was that ? '' she asked, nervously. 

" Only a light passing in the street," I said. 

" Only a light ? — how foolish and nervous all this 
has made me ! — only a light ! '* 

She burst into a strangely sounding fit of laughter 
as she finished speaking — laughter which shook her 
whole frame, and wliich broke out again and again, 
more incontrollably as she tried to check it. I had 
never seen any one in hysterics before, and as I had 
not the least idea how to act in such an emergency, it 
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was a great relief to me when Nesta returned to the 
room. 

She seemed to know by a sort of intuition what to 
do. Her simple remedies were efficacious after a 
time. Lady Helen gradually grew calmer ; the pain- 
ful laughter subsided into sobbing tears, and she lay 
back on the sofa^ quiet, but exhausted, and almost 
&inting. 

It was then very late, past eleven o'clock, and 
Lady Helen still seemed so unequal to any exertion, 
and so reluctant to return to her solitary house, that 
Nesta entreated her to remain and spend the night 
with us, suggesting that she might, if she pleased, 
rest on the bed in our room, while we sat by her to 
keep her company. 

To my surprise. Lady Helen caught at the idea. 
It was too good of us to have her, she said ; too 
good. She had rather stay in any comer — any- 
where, than go back alone to that house where 
Eosamond had been so lately. 

The mention of Eosamond's name brought a fresh 
flood of tears, and to prevent our father becoming 
alarmed or impatient, Nesta was obliged to hurry 
Lady Helen upstairs, and employ all her arts of 
soothing to induce her to compose and settle herself 
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for the night, while I dismissed our wearied servants 
to bed, and brought the long strange day to a close. 

I had left Lady Helen to Nesta's care during the 
greater part of the evening, for I could not but allow 
that she was more equal to the charge than I ; but 
when she seemed disposed to sleep, and the house 
grew still, I persuaded Nesta to go and lie down in 
Charlie's vacant room, and insisted on taking the 
night-watching as ray share of the labour. 

There was something exciting to me, and rather 
pleasurable than otherwise, in the thought of sitting 
up all night. I established myself in the old nursery 
arm-chair at the foot of our bed, and warded off 
attacks of sleepiness by watching the curious shadows 
cast by the night-light on the wall, and recalling 
every event of the past day, that had transported my 
mother to Morfa, and made Lady Helen an inmate of 
our house. My duties as sick-nurse proved very 
easy, and I suspect that I must have succumbed to 
drowsiness at last, for I remember starting up from 
my chair with a sort of shudder, just as the grey 
summer dawn began to creep into the room, and 
feeling very much surprised to find myself out of 
bed, and with all my clothes on. 

As I watched the light increase, and heard the 
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noises of day begin, everything seemed so familiar 
and usual, that I began to fancy I must have had 
a long dream, and could not refrain from softly with- 
drawing the curtain at the foot of the bed, to assure 
myself by the sight of Lady Helen's face on Nesta'a 
pillow, that my recollections of yesterday were real. 

It was not a very judicious movement ; I only held 
the curtain up for one minute, but in that minute a 
level ray of sunshine fell upon my patient's face, and 
woke her. 

She started up with a bewildered look in her eyes, 
that made me fear a repetition of last night's scenes, 
but when she spoke I perceived she was quite herself, 
by the pettish tone in which she addressed me. 

" Why did you wake me ? I might have slept an 
hour longer, a whole hour longer; how could you 
wake me ? " 

I begged her pardon contritely, and besought her 
to try to sleep again. 

" Sleep again I I suppose you can sleep when you 
like; it is a long time since I could. No, don't 
draw the curtains close, and move about on tiptoe. 
The mischief is done now. You had better make 
the room cheerfiil by letting in all the light you can, 
and come here and talk to me," 
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" Is it wise of you to excite yourself by talking? " 
I asked. 

** Talking will excite me less than thinking. I 
will not say what the result will be if I lie still, 
looking at that white curtain, and thinking till it is 
time to get up. There, get into the bed and rest 
yourself, and let me have a face near me to look at, 
that will keep me from seeing always as I did 
yesterday, the death-stricken face of that poor child 
at Morfa." 

" You did love her after all, then?" I said, as I 
arranged the pillows to support my patient com- 
fortably, and humoured her by resting on the bed by 
her side. 

" Love her ! I don't know, I have been bitterly 
sorry before now, to lose people whom I always said 
that I hated while I had them." 

'^ But you did not hate them ; mamma says that 
you care much more for your friends than you 
profess to do; that you make yourself out less 
amiable than you really are. I wonder why you do 
that, it prevents people liking you." 

" Not at all ; most people are disposed to believe 
the contrary to what they are told ; you must praise 
yourself if you wish to be disliked thoroughly. 
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Poor Rosamond Lester, however, took me at my 
word. Her dislike to me is a mania — an inherited 
one, perhaps. I can talk of it quietly enough to-day, 
but yesterday, I thought I should never cease hearing 
the agonized tones of her voice, when, in her raving, 
she intreated her nurses to keep me from her. I 
don't think I have ever done anything to deserve 
such dislike as that I wonder if Shafto would 
drive me away from his bed if he were dying? 
whether, if all my friends were deHrious and spoke 
the truth, they would say the same? " 

" No, no," I cried, " it could be only the unreason- 
ableness of illness, which made poor Bosamond dis- 
like to have you near her. Her wish to be nursed 
by mamma is just as unreasonable ; she has only 
seen her twice, and cannot have real affection for 
her." 

" Perhaps not, but I have always thought that her 
love to your mother is part of her dislike to me. 
She has heard some foolish gossip which makes her 
fancy that I have taken your mother's place in her 
grandfather's favour, and interfered with her claims 
upon him." 

" I did not know that she had any," I said. 

" But your mother is Mr. Lester's nearest relation 
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after Rosamond ; if Rosamond dies, she will be his 
heir, and he is one of the richest men in England ; 
have yon none of you ever thought of that ? " 

" No, and we will not think of it now, for Rosa- 
mond, I hope, is not going to die. She will recover, 
now that my mother has gone to nurse her. Should 
you dislike to tell me how her illness began, and 
whether you and she had been quite good friends 
before she was taken ill ? " 

" Ah ! I see you are curious. No— I should not 
dislike telling you. I should like you to know the 
whole, and to show you how my feelings towards the 
poor child have been for some time past gradually 
growing more kindly. It was never my fault that 
we were not happy together : I have always tried to 
overcome, her prejudice against me. For her grand- 
father's sake, and perhaps also a little for my own, 
I should have been glad if we could have been good 
friends. Her grandfather always hoped that I should 
take the place of a mother to her ; indeed, he used at 
times to indulge in plans for her future which would 
have made the relationship between us real. I 
never shared them ; even if I had thought it possible 
that Rosamond might be won by Shafto, I should 
have had no hope of his doing so worldly-wise a 
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thing as trying to win her. I expected that the 
very fact of her being an heiress would set him 
against her. I never had a greater surprise than 
when I read his first letter from Morfa, and found it 
full of praises of Eosamond, of her originality, her 
spirit, her nohility of character — I don't know what 
fine things Shafto did not find in her. At first I 
believed that he praised her out of perversity, 
because I had predicted that they could not live 
peaceably together for a week. It was not till they 
came to London, and had been some time in the 
same house with me, that I allowed myself to believe 
in their mutual liking. I do not deny that I was 
happy then, happier than I had ever expected to be 
again; to see my son married to the heiress of 
Morfa would indeed be a triumph to me. I said 
nothing, however ; I tried not to interfere in any way, 
Mr. Lester wrote to me that he considered the mar- 
riage as all but settled. He had never had any other 
wish for his grandaughter's future; and though it 
gratified his pride that she should be admired and 
noticed wherever she went, and 4;hat many should 
seek her, he had made up his mind long ago who 
was to win her. I was more uneasy than he lest her 
head should be turned by the homage she received, 
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and not sorry when she made a slight illness an ex- 
cuse for running away from London in the very midst 
of her snccess. I never saw her more amiable than 
she was during our journey to Morfa. She and Shafto 
were like two children, so glad to get out of the town. 
Their gaiety infected me — I never remember being so 
happy or feeling so good. How little I thought what 
was coming ! Before we had been a day at Morfa, I 
happened to learn that a bad infectious fever was 
rife in one of the miners' villages near. I have a 
very great horror of fevers, a peculiar horror. I knew 
that Eosamond had a bad habit of going in and out 
of the poor people's houses, whatever they might 
have the matter with them, and that she usually 
heard of their ailments from your brother, who always 
seems to know when any one is ill. I thought it 
only a wise precaution to write and ask him not to 
tell her of the fever in the village, and I added, that 
if he were likely to be exposed to infection, he had 
better keep away from the hall for a time. I expect 
he thought me very interfering, for he never answered 
my letter, but rather exaggerated my caution — not 
only keeping away from Morfa, but avoiding us 
pointedly when we met at church, or on our rides. 
It was ill-judged, for it made Eosamond fancy that 
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sometliing was wrong. I don't know how she found 
out my little ruse at last; I suppose she met your 
brother in some place where he could not avoid 
speaking to her, and that she questioned him. I am 
sure he would not have told her about the fever, if 
she had not asked some direct question. I dare 
say he made the best of it to her, but she chose to 
be bitterly angry with us all for keeping her in the 
dark ; she insisted upon it, that the people had been 
neglected through our selfish fears, and she would go 
to Tann y Coied the very afternoon that she had 
heard there was illness there. She went from house 
to house wherever sickness and death had been ; she 
tired herself out, and when she came home excited 
herself by quarrelling with all of us. The poor wilful 
child ! she could not forgive what she considered inter- 
ference on my part. To punish me, she would not 
even speak to poor Shafto, though he was innocent of 
all offence, and did not even understand what we were 
all disputing about. The next day she sickened. 
She would not allow she was very ill at first, but 
soon she could conceal it no longer ; it was evident 
that she had taken the fever in its very worst form. 
She has youth on her side, otherwise there would 
be little hope. Poor child I poor child I " 
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" But, Lady Helen, I like her for going to see the 
sick people. It is right to run such risks. You 
don't blame mamma for going to Rosamond now that 
she is ill." 

" No ; I admire her, but I wonder at her, and at 
your father for permitting it." 

" Hilary wished it so much — ^I understand why. 
He felt^ or fancied, that he had led Rosamond into 
danger. That accounts for his extreme sorrow. I 
rather wondered at it before." 

^^ Extreme sorrow? You were surprised, then, at 
the concern your brother showed?" 

" I was surprised at his being so anxious to take 
mamma away into the neighbourhood of an infectious 
fever. I hope she will be safe. How terrible it 
would be if she were to be taken, or Hilary, or 
your son! Are not you very anxious about your 
son ? Why did not you make him come away with 

you?" 

" I could not have made him. And, my dear 
Janet, you should not put such terrible fears into 
my head. You certainly are not a judicious nurse 
for a nervous patient. Is not that your sister's gentle 
knock at the door? How good of her to come so 
early 1" 
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It was Nesta, bringing two cnps of tea, which, 
early as it was, she had prepared for Lady Helen 
and me, to refresh us after our night's watching. 
Lady Helen welcomed her kindly, and showed such 
A decided preference for her company, that I thought 
it better to leave them together, and slipped away to 
seek my father and cheer him with a good report of 
our guest 
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CHAPTER XII. 

'' To'wander all night long, without a sound, 
About the fields my feet oft wandered once : 
The larches tall and dark, which do ensconce 
The little churchyard, in whose hallowed ground 
Sleep half the simple friends my childhood knew." 

Owen Mbbedith. 

We did not receive any letter by the midday post^ 
and as Lady Helen was distressed at the prospect 
of prolonged suspense, my father invited her to stay 
with ns till the next morning, when we might con- 
fidently reckon on a full report, from my mother, of 
the state in which she had found her patient. I 
hardly know how the day passed. Lady Helen found 
occupation for Nesta in waiting upon her, and I 
wished the hours away. 

I took it as a proof of the reality of Lady Helen's 
anxiety, that she rose the next morning in time to 
join us at the breakfast-table before the post came in» 
When the postman's short quick rap was heard. Lady 
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Helen was more moved than any of us. Her lips 
turned white, and she caught hold of the table to 
steady herself. Since the boys had left home my 
mother had become a voluminous letter-writer. We 
had no fear that she would fail us. There was a thin 
letter to my father, which he patiently put aside, mean- 
ing, as I knew, to make it out painfully and slowly 
when he was alone. Another well-filled envelope was 
directed to me. Lady Helen sighed as she saw one 
closely written sheet drawn out after another. Com- 
passionating her impatience, I began to read aloud. 

<* Dear Children, — Hilary and I arrived safely, 
and are not the worse for our hasty journey. Please 
tell papa often how very well we. both are. You 
perhaps all thought that dearest Hilary looked pale, 
and unlike 'himself, when you saw him. I fear you 
will have been making yourselves unhappy on his 
account, so I begin by assuring you that he is well, 
and that I don't at present see any reason to suppose 
that he has taken the fever." 

Lady Helen groaned, and I skipped several sen- 
tences, and, beginning on the next sheet, found 
myself in the midst of minute directions as to what 
we were to do if our father should be taken ill, 
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interspersed with cautions about the safe putting out 
at night of the gaslights and the kitchen-fire. At 
length, on the third sheet I saw Rosamond's name, 
and, beginning at the commencement of the sentence, 
I read boldly on : — 

" It is very strange to be writing all these cautions 
to you, my darlings, while I sit watching by the side 
of Eosamond Lester's bei She has been in a tran- 
quil sleep for the last hour, while perhaps I am 
wanted at home; and yet, dear children — though I 
can hardly bear to think of your missing me, 
though I wonder every minute how everything looks 
at home — I cannot be sorry that I came, for I feel 
that I am wanted. I don't want to blame the people 
here. I am sure it is because they know no better ; 
but it does go to my heart to find how little 
common sense and common self-denial have been 
shown by this poor child's nurses. It is very sad 
for a girl to have no mother. Poor Mrs. Western 
indeed has done what she could, but she is inex- 
perienced, and at best, I should fear, a helpless 
person. I have had a very busy night and morning, 
but now, in the afternoon, I am resting, and enjoying 
this talk with you. Dear Hilary is, I trust, lying 
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down. I find he has not slept for several nights* 
I comforted him some hours ago, by giving him 
a favourable report of our invalid. This sweet sleep 
is a great gain. As I stooped over the bed just now 
she smiled, as if she were dreaming pleasantly. I 
think she will know me when she wakes, for even 
before she slept she used to turn towards me when 
I spoke, as if the sound of my voice pleased her. 
We must not be too sanguine, however. She ia 
already very weak, and the doctors fear that, when 
the fever leaves her, she will sink from exhaustion^ 
I am thankful to say I do not share that fear. I 
have told Hilary so. I trust I am not raising false 
hopes. Hilary is to stay at Morfa Mawr as long as 
I am here. That is an inexpressible comfort to me. 
I have just stolen softly into his room and found 
him sleeping. Bosamond Lester also still sleeps. I 
cannot close my letter with better news. 

" Your most loving mother, 

"Ernestine Scott."^ 

Lady Helen listened anxiously to every word, and 
was the first to speak when I ceased reading. 

" I think — ^I trust — ^it is good news," she repeated, 
more than once. 
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Nesta and I were eager in our assurances that it 
was, and we dwelt with hopeftdness, which grew into 
certainty, as we talked, on every favourable point in 
our mother's letter. My father and Lady Helen 
shook their heads over some of our happy predic- 
tions, but I think they liked to hear them, and were 
somewhat infected by our hopefulness before the 
breakfast-hour was over. 

During the course of the day, Lady Helen returned 
to her own home. She wished very much to take 
Nesta with her, but our father would not permit it. 
When he returned from afternoon school, and found 
our unexpected guest departed, he was inhospitable 
enough to express great satisfaction; and he made 
Nesta rather angiy by predicting that we should not 
see her again, or hear more of the sudden affection 
she professed to have conceived for us. 

In this, however, he was mistaken. During the 
following weeks. Lady Helen called at our house 
frequently ; sometimes to take Nesta out for a drive 
into the country, oftener to sit an hour with us in the 
evening, and hear the news we had received in the 
morning's letters from Morfa. We usually read our 
mother's letters aloud a second time to our father in 
the evening. Lady Helen frequently contrived to be 
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present at this time, and showed such an eager in^ 
terest in every scrap of Morfa news, that we felt it 
would be unkind not to let her share our mother's 
minute account of each day's progress. For some 
days the reports of Rosamond's health were very 
variable; now the symptoms were favourable, and 
then there had been a relapse, and life or death again 
hung in the balance. Our mother, through having 
to watch and guard her patient with intense un- 
resting anxiety — ^to fight, as it were, for her very life 

— ^was drawn day by day to regard her with a pro- 
tecting motherly tenderness, such as she had never 
hitherto given to any one out of the home circle. The 
first letter which did not refer wholly to the concerns 
of the sick-room, was written a few days after the 
crisis of the fever had passed, when Rosamond's ulti- 
mate recovery was considered secure. I remember it, 
because it described persons and places with which 
we had much concern afterwards; and it interests me 
to look again at that first picture of them which my 
mother drew with delicate, minute touches for us : — 

" I have now been a fortnight at Morfa, but I must 
not tell my dear children how very long the time has 
seemed to me. To-day I went out for a little walk. 
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after the doctor had given a comfortable report of 
our dear child. I feel quite as if she were my child 
now ; this fortnight of waiting on her and watching 
her, and trembling and praying for her, has made her 
mine. I hardly liked to leave her for an hour, but 
the doctor insisted on my taking the air ; and I had 
promised Hilary to attend to his directions. Hilary 
wished to take me out for my first walk, but knowing 
how busy he is, and how little time he has to rest, I 
did not like to trouble him, and so managed to slip 
out alone. I have often fancied how I should feel if I 
ever went to Morfa again — ^if I ever saw again the 
hills and the woods and the fields that I have so often 
described to you ; but, dear children, it just shows 
how foolish it is to picture things to one's self: I have 
seen them, and it has not been to me at all like what 
I fancied it would be. The air was very pleasant, 
and the smell of the flowers in the gardens refreshed 
me ; but if I could have had my way, I would rather 
have walked down Baker Street and looked in upon 
you all, and assured myself that you are as well as 
you say, and found out what was being prepared for 
your father's supper to-night. I trust — I do trust — 
that everything is going on well with you at home ; 
but I have promised not to be over-anxious, so now I 
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will tell you something about my walk. The house 
itself and the gardens in front are quite changed ; they 
do not recall any old recollections. Instead of the 
smooth howling-green, with the two great mulberry- 
trees at the end, which used in my time to stretch 
down to the little river, the entire valley is now cut up 
into innumerable garden-beds. The hill-sides are laid 
out in terraces, with marble steps leading from one to 
another. It is all very grand, but I think our quiet 
garden, shut in with smooth green hills, was far pret- 
tier. I should hardly have known I was at Morfa 
while I stood at the front of the house, which looks 
eastward. On the western side, however, fewer changes 
have been made, and I soon found my way to a broad 
grass walk very much retired from all the rest of the 
garden, which used to be one of my favourite play- 
places when I was a child. It still has, I am glad to 
say, on one side the old hedge of hazel-trees dividing 
it from the kitchen-garden, and on the other the low 
ivy-covered wall I used to climb. From this wall one 
gets one's first view of the sea. I walked up and down 
for a quarter of an hour there to-day, and enjoyed 
extremely the smell of the sea and the feeling of 
the springy turt under my feet It made me feel so 
young and enterprising, that I ventured to leave the 
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garden by a gate at the end of the walk, which, I 
Temembered, led by a steep wooded descent to a well 
which we used to think held the sweetest and coolest 
water in the country side. I wondered whether the 
well would still be there, and whether I should find 
the tin cup and chain I used to be fond of letting 
down into the well and hauling up when I was a 
<^hild. I found I was not so young as I once was 
when I tried to scramble down the hill-side. I won- 
dered how I ever managed to dance down as I ouce 
did; but I dare say Nesta could do as much now. 
When I came out from among the trees to the little 
opening in the wood where the well is, I was startled, 
(the place used to be so lonely) to find a visitor there 
before me. A young man about Hilary's height, but 
much slighter, was sitting on the edge of the well, 
actually amusing himself as I used to do, by drawing 
up water in my old tin cup, which was still fastened 
by its chain to the top of the well. He did not 
drink the water when he had drawn it up, he let it 
drip slowly back again from the vessel ; and he did 
this several times over, as if he liked hearing the 
sound of the water-drops splashing into the well 
below. I used to do the same thing when I was very 
little, but it was strange to see a grown-up man 
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amusing himself in such an idle way. His hack was 
turned to me, and as there was no space for me to 
come to the head of the well while he was there, 
I was obliged to stand still till he moved. I was 
determined to go to the well, for I spied a small jug 
lying on the grass, and I thought I would fill it with 
the very cold well-water, and take it to Rosamond. 
At last I grew tired of standing (it seemed as if he 
would never be tired of lifting up and letting down 
water), so I made a stir among the leaves, and then 
he started up and saw me. I felt sure — ^1 don't know 
why — but the instant I saw his face I did feel sure, 
that he was Lady Helen's son. He seemed to know 
me, and came forward very pleasantly to ask after 
Miss Lester, and say how glad he was to see me out. 
He ha3 a veiy pleasant manner which surprised me. 
I had made up my mind not to like him, because 
I fancy, from one or two things, that he is not a 
favourite with Hilary. Hilary is right, no doubt, 
yet I thought the earnest way in which he asked 
after Rosamond showed that he must have a good 
heart. He filled the pitcher with water for me, and 
would carry it to the house himself. He advised pie 
not to climb the steep ascent again, but to prolong my 
walk by taking a winding road round the hill which 
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leads to a point in the valley, where, he said, I 
should see the new church which Mr. Lester (by 
Hilary's advice) is building for the Tann y Coied 
miners. Mr. Carr showed me the road, so we had 
quite a long walk and talk together. Like Lady 
Helen, he talks more openly and more about his own 
thoughts and feelings than people generally do. I 
don't mean that he told me about any particular 
feelings of his own, only in a general way he spoke as 
if he did not think any one could be really happy, 
and even as if he were not quite sure that we ought 
to rejoice so very much, for Rosamond's own sake, 
that her life is likely to be spared. I said I was 
sure it would not have been spared unless it was 
really good for her to live ; and then I repeated what 
I have often heard your father say, that he could not 
think it right to look forward so exclusively to the 
joys of heaven that we could not receive thankfully 
the good things our Father has prepared for us here. 

" When I mentioned the joys of heaven, he looked 
surprised, and said, *0h, you misunderstand me. 
I was not thinking of heaven, but of throwing off the 
weariness of life — its littleness, its doubts, its noisy 
strife ; and of sleeping peacefully in some such spot 
as that.' 

vou I. B 
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" We had come in sight of the new church as he 
spoke, and he stopped to point oat to me the field 
sloping up the hill-side, and still full of wild flowers, 
which has been marked out for the future churchyard. 
As we looked, he told me some story about a young 
poet (I had never heard his name before) who used to 
say^ during the last few months of his life, that he 
longed to feel the flowers growing over him. I told 
him I thought that a very foolish speech for a poet to 
make, for he must have known that he could never feel 
the flowers : he would not be in the grave while his 
body was being turned into flowers ; he would have 
gone to God to render his account I said I never 
liked to hear people speak in that way of death, as if 
the grave and what became of the body were any 
important part of it 

" Mr. Carr looked at me earnestly as I spoke, as if 
he wanted to see if I really felt what I said ; then he 
made some answer about envying people who could 
speak certainly — who felt as if they knew. I was 
too much surprised to answer. Is it not sad, dear 
children, to think of a man as old as Hilary, who is 
saicf to have such great talents too, being still 
ignorant on such important points — doubtful about 
simple plain truths that he might have learned in the 
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catechism, and heard over and over again at church 
ever since he was a child ? I felt very sorry for Mr. 
Carr as we walked the rest of the way rather silently 
together. He does not look as bright and happy as a 
young person ought to look, or talk as sensibly as 
one would expect ; and yet there is certainly some- 
thing nice about him. 

"But here I am at the end ol my paper. In 
looking back I am surprised to see how much I have 
written about Mr. Carr. You will not think it 
tedious, because you like to hear every little thing 
that interests me. He has interested me, he is 
such a very different person from what I expected 
to see." 

The next day's letter contained the following 
passage : — 

" I have had such a delightful walk with Hilary. 
The dear boy pretended to be jealous because I had 
taken my first walk with Mr. Carr ; so I gave piyself 
a longer holiday than I should otherwise have done, 
and let him take me down to the sea-shore. It cer- 
tainly is a great treat to me to walk with Hilary, and 
how it did put me in mind of old times! Hilary is 
just the height that my dear father was. I have to 

B 2 
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stretch up my hand to reach his arm now, and he has 
the same way of walking — the light springing step 
and the habit of looking about as he walked, that my 
father had. On our way to the shore, Hilary called 
an old shepherd from a field to remind him to fetch 
in a flock of sheep from Salt Marshes before the tide 
turned. I did not remember the old man's face, but 
he recognised me, and began to lament over the old 
times, as elderly people naturally do. He said the 
place had never looked like itself since the old 
master died, and he had had no comfort in it till 
young Mr. Hilary came three years ago, to put them 
in mind, by every word he spoke, and every look he 
looked, of them that were gone. He would have said 
more, but Hilary cut him short, rather roughly, 
I feared. 

" * Come, Griffith,' he said, * enough of that. I 
have told you twenty times over that I am no more 
master here than you are. Mr. Lester is your 
master and mine, and you are an ungrateful old 
humbug if you pretend that you have anything to 
complain of. Go back to your work, and take care 
those sheep are safe on the uplands in less than half 
an hour.' 

"When we were out of the old man's hearing, 
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Hilary spoke gravely to me about not encouraging the 
people to remark upon his likeness to his grandfather, 
or to speak as if he had any special right to be at 
Morfa, or were likely to remain long there. I asked 
him where else he thought of going, and he said, " the 
farther away from Morfa the better." Then he began 
to walk over the sandy waste land that leads down 
to the sea, with such quick strides that I could not 
have kiept up with him, if he had not now and then 
stopped to knock off the head of a thistle with his 
stick, or to trample down a dandelion-flower that 
would soon have been sending its seeds into the 
cultivated fields — just as my father never forgot to 
do, however deeply he might be thinking. Of course, 
it made me unhappy to see him disturbed, and to 
hear him talk of going far away from Morfa. I 
wondered whether it was any pain to him to walk over 
fields that had belonged to his forefathers, and be, as 
he had said, a servant there instead of the master. 
I began to turn over in my mind all the comforting 
things I might say to him, but by the time we 
reached the shore, the disturbed look had left his 
face, and he was his kind self again. He made me 
sit down in a sheltered spot on the dry, white sand, 
and we had, what we used to call when you were 
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children, a Sunday talk. Ah ! dear children, there is 
no happiness in the world Uke what a mother feels 
when her grown-up son, who has been long away 
from her, talks to her out of the fulness of his heart, 
and she feels that there is nothing in it that need 
divide him and her ; that though he may be stronger 
and wiser than she is, he is as much her own, as 
good, and as true as he was when he was a little 
child. I can't tell you all Hilary said, but you will 
like to hear a little. He blamed himself for having 
been so much disturbed, and for burdening my mind 
with cares for his future, when we ought both to be 
too much absorbed in gratitude to God for sparing 
Rosamond Lester's life to think of anything else. 
He said he had not thought of anything else till that 
old man's speech had wakened a selfish pain, which 
he hoped he had conquered. From the hour when I 
had told him we might consider the danger over, till 
then, he had felt as if he were treading on air ; every- 
thing out of doors— the wind and the sea, and the 
waterfalls, seemed to be shouting for joy. He said I 
could not understand how painful it was to be dragged 
back to thoughts of himself, and of how little he really 
had to do with Morfa^ and with the people whose 
lives he has shared for the last four years. 
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" When we had finished talking about Bosamond^ 
he made me tell him how I liked being at Morfa. 
He feared that the sight of the old places might have 
brought painful regrets for the old times. I assured 
him^ as I now tell you, dear children, that it has not 
brought any pain to me. I used to think it would. 
Now I could laugh at myself, and wonder that I 
never found out before how much better and dearer 
the present times are than the past. I told Hilary, 
as I once before told you, Janet, what a trouble it 
was to me when he was bom, to think that he would 
never live at Morfa, and how I fancied it was im- 
possible for him to be happy in any other place. 
Now I begin to see how little happiness depends on 
outward things ; as one gets older, as one sees the 
end, one learns to smile at the violent wishes of one's 
youth, and to see that, after all, it has been easy 
enough to do without a thing that once seemed neces- 
sary to one's very life. Dear Hilary put his arm round 
my neck and kissed me as I said this. He told me 
I had comforted him, and done him more good than 
I knew. He would remember my words, and try to 
believe that a time would come when he, too, should 
smile at the violent wish of his youth. 

" As we were leaving the beach, Hilary pointed 
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out to me a grassy ledge, nearly at the top of a steep 
rock, on the southern side of the bay, and told me 
that Rosamond Lester once climbed up to it to bring 
down a poor little mountain lamb that had fallen 
from the top and broken its leg. To look at the 
steep sides of the rock, one would think only a sea- 
bird could reach the ledge, but Hilary assures me 
that Rosamond not only climbed up, but brought 
dovm the lamb in her arms. Hilary was riding on 
the sands, at some distance from the head, when he 
saw something white fluttering half way up the rock. 
He tried to persuade himself that it could not be 
^ person's dress, and happily he did not get near 
enough to recognise Rosamond till she was within a 
few yards of the bottom. He must have been much 
frightened, however ; for even while we were talking, 
the recollection of the danger she had been in, 
agitated him so, that he put his hands over his face 
and shuddered. 

" Nesta will like to know what became of the lamb. 
I asked, and Hilary told me that Rosamond carried 
it home and cared for it till it was quite well ; then 
she took no more notice of it, and it was sent away to 
the Morfa Bar farm-house. It is now a great lazy 
sheep, Hilary says, and it has a troublesome habit of 
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following him about wherever he goes. He calls it 
troublesome, but he confesses that he always has a 
lump of rock-salt for it in his pocket, and that he has 
never left oflf the habit of feeding and caressing it. 
Is not that like Hilary ? It would be impossible to 
him to leave oflf being kind to any creature he had 
once protected, however ugly, or old, or troublesome 
it grew." 

My next extract is from a letter dated a week 
later : — 

"I have been thinking, Janet, how much easier 
it is for some men to be amiable when they have to 
do with women, than when they are in each other's 
company. Mr. Carr, now, is really always very 
pleasant when he and I are together. To me he is 
almost humble, and when I am obliged to find fault 
with things he says, and to give him a little lecture, 
he takes it so prettily, as if I had a right (as I have 
not) to find fault. I cannot say, however, that his 
manner to Hilary pleases me ; indeed, to tell the 
truth, I quite dread being in the same room with 
Mr. Carr and Hilary. They always will talk, and 
yet they never by any chance get into a conversation 
that does not become an argument. Hilary means 
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well, I know, yet I must confess there is a want of 
kindliness in his way of treating Mr. Carr, that I 
cannot understand. He will sometimes fix on some 
remark that Mr. Carr has made (a foolish, high-flown 
speech, perhaps), and go on all the evening talking 
about it, showing its absurdity in his downright, 
matter-of-fact way, till I do not wonder that Mr. 
Carr grows contemptuous and angry. When he is 
really roused (and I must allow that he bears a great 
deal without disturbing himself about it) he can say 
very cutting, scornful things. The words often don't 
seem to mean much, or at least I don^t catch their 
meaning; it is the contemptuous expression on his 
face that distresses me. To-day, 1 am sorry to say, 
they had one of these foolish quarrels. It began 
about a little bit of stone wall that divides two fields 
behind Morfa Bar farm-house. A briar-rose had 
crept up this wall, and quite a garden of wild flowers 
had taken root in a lodgment of earth on the top. 
Mr, Carr pointed out the flowers to me one day, 
when we were walking together, and he stood still 
for more than ten minutes, counting the different 
colours on that one piece of old wall. He said it was 
worth all the gardens at Morfa Mawr, and then, in a 
laughing way, he tried to coax me into making a 
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flolemn promise that I would not betray the existence 
of this wild garden to Hilary. 

" I did not mention it, for I really forgot all about 
it ; but Hilary's sharp eyes spied it out, and, of course, 
he set a man to work immediately to clear away the 
weeds. Mr. Carr reproached him with what he called 
this barbarism, when they met to-day at dinner, 
and they had a long discussion. I felt that Hilary 
had done quite right ; for, as he says, the flowers 
would not have stayed on the wall ; they would 
have sent their seeds all over the fields, and cost the 
farmer I don't know how much labour to root them 
out. But I wish he had justified his own doings 
without expressing such disdain for Mr. Carr's taste, 
and showing so plainly that he thought his argu- 
ments in favour of the weeds because they are beau- 
tiful, not only very foolish, but even selfish. Mr. 
Oarr did not say much in answer, but what he did 
say pained and puzzled me extremely. He spoke as 
if he thought it were a question of right and wrong — 
something to do with religion — but such an odd sort 
of religion ; I could not understand him. He spoke of 
people making a display of building churches for the 
service of God, while, by destroying all beauty in the 
world, and looking at it only as a place to make 
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money in, they were rendering the true worship 
impossible. He implied that we all worshipped igno- 
rantly — * we knew not what ; ' and that he, because 
he spends his time in mooning about the country ad- 
miring the colours of wild flowers, and the damp 
stains on old walls, is a more religious man than 
Hilary, and in a better state of mind. He has a 
strange way of quoting words from the Bible, so as 
to make them mean just the contrary to what one has 
always thought they meant. It is very distressing to 
me, and I wish every day that your father were here 
to set us all right. My uncle takes no part in these 
discussions. I am afraid it amuses him rather to see 
the two young men grow angry with each other. In 
his heart he must agree with Hilary, but I think he 
has the same sort of admiration for Mr. Carr that he 
used to have for Lady Helen in the old days, when a 
word from her would make him do anything." 

The next letter began : — 

" To-day is to be a great day. The doctors have 
given leave for Rosamond to be removed from her 
bedroom to a sitting-room on the same floor. She is 
to be wheeled across the passage in an arm-chair, so 
as to have as little fatigue as possible. Mrs. Western 
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and I have just finished dressing her ; she looks very 
weak, but I think even prettier than when she was in 
health. Her short hair curls in such pretty dark 
rings all over her head, and her eyes look so very 
large and bright. She must naturally be very ener- 
getic ; even now, so feeble as she is, she speaks and 
moves in a quick, impetuous way. Often when I am 
waiting on her, she lifts up her face and gives me 
such a vehement kiss^ that I am not surprised at her 
lying back quite exhausted after it. When she says 
f Thank you ! ' it is said with all her heart, with an 
emphasis that makes the two words mean more than 
a hundred of another person's. All the servants in 
the house, and the poor people round, love her. It 
is pretty to see what a festival they make of this 
first day of her leaving her room. The servants seem 
not to know how to make the house look beautiful 
enough. And as for Hilary — ^but that is Hilary's 
rap at the door ; he is come to wheel the arm-chair 
to the boudoir. A little shake or flight might be 
very injurious to Rosamond just now, and, of course, 
there is no one so thoroughly to be trusted as Hilary, 
so strong and so careful. 

" It is evening. Bosamond is once more in bed, 
and I have leisure to finish my letter, I have been 
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reading over what I wrote this morning. How little- 
one knows at the beginning of a day how it will 
look at the end! This has not been quite such a 
bright day as it ought to have been — at least, not 
to me. I am vexed with myself, for something I 
have done has annoyed Hilary. Ton will remember 
what I told you about my visit to the well, and that 
Mr. Carr good-naturedly carried a jug of water for 
me up the hill. Since that day he has always- 
brought or sent me that same jug full of cool well- 
water, and it has been very useful, for Eosamond 
likes that water better than any other. I might 
have asked a servant to supply me with water from 
the well, but I let Mr. Carr bring it, because he 
seemed to like doing so. I may have been wrong, 
but I did not know it at the time. It came to be 
an understood thing between Mr. Carr and me, that 
he was to render us that one little service, and the 
water came regularly till this morning, when I fancied 
he had forgotten it. Eosamond missed her morning 
draught, and I had planned to send for it as soon as 
she was settled in her room. However, the first 
thing we all noticed in the boudoir was a very pretty 
basket standing on Eosamond's work-table. It was 
filled with the prettiest, greenest moss, and buried 
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in it was the little jug, so full of water that the 
moss dipped in it. It was like a miniature well — 
so fresh and cool, it made one long to drink. Bosa- 
mond was much pleased, and, with more strength 
than I thought she had, she sat upright in her chair, 
lifted the jug out of the basket, and began to pour 
some water into a glass. Then she stopped to say 
how much good it did her, and how kind she thought 
the person who had remembered her whim about 
this water every day. I fancied she looked at Hilary 
as she spoke, and I said, as I was surely bound to 
do, that she had to thank Mr. Carr for this little 
kindness, and that I did think it considerate in him 
to be so punctual, for he was not naturally a thought- 
ful person. There was nothing startling, I am sure, 
in my way of speaking ; but it was ill-judged in me 
to speak to Eosamond at all while she was holding 
the jug in her hand. As might have been expected, 
her strengtli failed suddenly. Her poor weak fingers 
lost their hold on the handle. Down came the jug 
on the floor, and the water was splashed all over her 
dress. The accident caused some confusion. Bosa- 
mond's dress had to be changed, and by the time this 
was done she was so much fatigued, that she could 
not enjoy the fresh room. She had not a word for 
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her grandfather or Mr. Carr when they came to see 
her, but lay, with her eyes shut nearly all day, and 
cannot^ I fear, have benefited much by the change 
of scene. The worst to me, however, is, that Hilary 
is disposed to blame both Mr. Carr and me. The 
accident in itself was a mere trifle ; yet it must have 
seemed serious to Hilary, or he never would have 
spoken as he did to me. Stay, I do not mean that 
he said anything disrespectful; he only expressed 
strongly his opinion that I was to blame in admitting 
Mr. Carr to so much intimacy. He did not know, 
I am sure, how much his saying so would pain me. 
Hilary has just been with me. Oh, my dear children, 
what a wonderfully good, tender heart he has 1 He 
cannot forgive himself for what he said to me to-day. 
One would think, to hear him talk, that he had said 
something very wrong, whereas it was nothing. 
Surely, as I have been telling him, he had a right 
to express his own opinion. He says, No : he had 
no right to have a wrong opinion, and it must be 
a wrong opinion that blamed me. I have had quite 
a task to comfort him. He has promised me to go 
to bed and to think no more about it ; but I heard 
the front door close just now, and I fear he has gone 
out to wander about in the open air. I know he has 
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a very tender conscience, -but I do think it strange 
that he should have been so much agitated by what 
happened to-day. He spoke as if he had hardly 
been himself since that unlucky accident. I trust 
he is not overworking himself, or that he is not be- 
ginning in the fever." 

That is the last letter which I remember reading 
out loud in our quiet evening conclave. The day 
after its arrival we were surprised by a second in- 
vasion from Morfa Mawr, which revolutionised our 
little world as completely, as the first had done. 

On coming home from our evening walk, Nesta 
and I learned that Lady Helen and Mr. Lester, who 
had come up from Morfa to spend a day or two with 
her in London, had called and spent an hour with 
our father during our absence. It was a real dis- 
appointment to Nesta and me to lose this chance 
of hearing the latest news of our mother and Kosa- 
mond ; for our father was never a good person from 
whom to glean information at second hand, even 
when he was in his most talkative mood. On this 
evening our close cross-questioning seemed to worry 
him even more than usual. He was not cross, but 
he was evidently preoccupied. After prayers he 
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took me with him into the den to read over some 
exercises, and when my task was finished, I did not 
wish him good-night, for I saw he was by that time 
in a mood to talk to me. 

" Janet," he began, when 1 had settled myself in 
my favourite place on a pile of dictionaries at his 
feet, "what a strange thing it is to see how one 
character acts upon another in the same way all 
through life. I have been accustomed to think 
myself a tolerably firm person, yet to-day I have 
fallen again under the influence of a will which, in 
old times, I found to be stronger than my own. A 
person, who has no right to control me, has come 
and informed me quietly of plans which he has 
formed for the disposal of myself and my family 
during the next few months, and I have found 
myself helplessly acquiescing in them. It is very 
humiliating: it shows how little years have im- 
proved me." 

"Papa, what has Mr. Lester persuaded you to 
do?" 

" Ah I you are anxious, and want to bring me to 
the point at once, Janet Now, I make a long pre- 
amble, because I am doubtful how you will look 
when the tale is told. Come, I will take courage. 
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My Janet is a sensible lassie; she knows that when 
a thing is done it is done, and that there is nonse 
in making the worst of it." 

" I will make the best of it.'* 

" Thank you, my wise child, my counsellor. Well, 
Janet, you shall hear the whole story from beginning 
to end — my hopes first and then the disappointment. 

" Since your mother left us I have been constantly 
thinking how we might gain from her hasty journey 
some advantage for her and you. She likes Morfa, 
and if she could have some of you with her, I think 
a prolonged visit there would do her good. I had 
planned to write to Hilary, and tell him to look out 
for some pleasant farmhouse near the sea, to which 
your mother might have gone as soon as Miss Lester 
could spare her. Then, as soon as the vacation com- 
menced, I should have sent Nesta and Charlie to 
join her there, while you and I — " 

" Well, papa?" 

" Ah, Janet I that was the cream of the plan. I 
thought I might have realised a day-dream in which 
I have indulged for several years. I meant to have 
taken you with me to Edinburgh to visit my rela- 
tives and old friends there. I should like you to 
see Dr. Allison and his family. They, and one or 
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two others I could name, would not like your dark 
face the less because it is so much like mine. Be^ 
sides, Dr. Allison is, you know, a celebrated oculist, 
and, knowing something of our family constitution, 
and having averted the evil I dread from some of 
us who were threatened with it, he fancies — ^But I 
don't agree with him," my father said, interrupting 
himself, and putting his hand to his eyes. " In my 
case there is nothing to be done. Patience and sub- 
mission — ^nothing but patience and submission." 

"But everything ought to be tried," I said. 
"Papa, if that was your plan, I will not make 
the best of your giving it up." 

" Stay, Janet ; that is not the project from which 
I have been dissuaded ; I had given up all thoughts 
of your and my journey to Scotland before I saw 
Mr. Lester. Bead that letter, Janet, and you will 
understand why." 

It was a short letter from Charlie's college tutor, 
enclosing the bills for the Easter term. I should not 
have been much wiser for looking at the items of a 
few words in my father's large scrawling hand at 
the end, had I not noted that the sum total was a 
hundred pounds more than he had calculated upon. 
I understood my father well enough to know that 
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any expression of indignation against Charlie would 
only aggravate his pain. I could not think of any 
reasonable excuse to make for Charlie's conduct, so I 
suppressed all remark upon it. 

"Will this make it quite impossible for you to 
travel to Scotland, or to take lodgings at Morfa? " I 
asked. 

" Quite impossible." 

" Could it not be managed for Nesta and Charlie 
to go to Morfa, and stay at Morfa Bawr with Hilary, 
while mamma remains at the Great House? There 
would only be the expense of the journey, and it 
would be such a delight to mamma. Tou and I 
could be happy at home together — ^very happy. Tou 
know you have promised to teach me Hebrew; I 
have quite made up my mind to learn, however 
much Mr. Armstrong may laugh at me." 

" Well, Janet, that was just the arrangement I had 
thought out ; I had determined that you and I, the 
two strong ones, should take the necessdxy privation 
on our broad shoulders, and smooth the way for the 
others as well as we could. I honour you, you see, 
my counsellor, by giving you the hardest lot. Do 
you like such honour ? It is what God often gives to 
His dearest children." 
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" Yes, I do, I do. Papa, that is an excellent plan 
— ^you must not change it." 

" But I have changed it, and I want you to help 
me to find out how I came to be so foolish." 

" Never mind that now. Let me hear what you 
atid Mr. Lester have plotted." 

" Nothing very formidable. I have given up my 
intention of sending Charlie and Nesta to Morfa, and 
at Mr. Lester's and Lady Helen's joint request, I 
have promised that they shall accompany Lady Helen 
to her country house in Norfolk, and stay with her 
two months, while your mother prolongs her visit at 
Morfa." 

"I wonder what makes Lady Helen and Mr. 
Lester wish this? " 

" Mr. Lester is anxious to keep your mother at 
Morfa^ and Lady Helen away, as long as his grand- 
daughter's health requires that she should be hu- 
moured; he thinks your mother will be content to 
remain from home if her family is dispersed, and 
that Lady Helen will bear the solitude of Broadlands 
better if she has companions to amuse her. She 
professes to have taken a great liking to Nesta." 

" And Nesta has a sort of liking for her. I dare 
say that she and Charlie will be happy at Broadlands. 
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I don't see why it should not prove a wise arrange- 
ment. You and I shall still be together. We will 
make the best of it, papa." 

** Thank you ; but you suppose that you were for- 
gotten. Lady Helen said she hoped that you would 
join your brother and sister at Broadlands after the 
school holidays began : she knew I could not spare 
my secretary in term time, she said." 

" Did she suppose I would leave you alone in the 
house?" 

" No, Mr. Lester invited me to spend my holiday 
at Morfa with your mother.** 

" To travel down to Wales alone ? — what an idea ! 
I would not let you," I exclaimed. 

My father sighed gently ; " Everybody does not 
watch me as closely as you do, Jenny; and you 
know what I feel about concealing one's infirmities — 
I mean refraining from troubling one's neighbours 
with useless complaints about them. Perhaps you, 
and I/and George Armstrong, are the only people 
who quite understand how little I am to be trusted 
to take care of myself. Well, there is consolation in 
that thought, for before the day of total darkness 
comes, my practice in helping myself under diflBcul- 
ties will have prepared me for it" 
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" But you will not run needless risks ? " 

" No, and I agree that travelling alone would be 
a needless risk. Since I can't afford to take these 
eyes with me," touching mine, "I will stay at home. 
Now, go to bed,idear child." 

I went, more full of my father's last words than of 
anything else he had told me. As I slowly mounted 
the stairs, a happy thought suggested itself to my 
mind. 

We had been visiting Mrs. Wilton that evening, 
and she had entertained us with a long account of 
an accident that had befallen her son, a boy of ten 
years old, and with lamentations that, in consequence 
of it, he would be kept prisoner to the house during 
the rest of the half-year, and lose all the benefit of 
his school lessons. She wished very much, she said, 
that she o0§Ld^ hear of a tutor or governess who 
woufl^lljdertake to carry on her son's studies till 
the end of tne term. The difficulty of the case 
seemed to be that Master Wilton had a will of his 
own, and his mother feared that while he continued 
too much out of health to attend the regular school 
classes, he would strongly object to receive instruc- 
tion from any tutor she was likely to find for him. 

Now tlie young gentleman and I chanced to be 
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firm friends. I had often helped him to prepare 
his lessons, and, girl though I was, I knew he had 
considerable respect for my scholarship. I had no 
fear but that we should get on well as teacher and 
pupil; and I felt sure that Mrs. Wilton would be 
delighted to have my help. Why should not I offer 
to act as Arthur Wilton's teacher till the end of the 
half-year, and so earn enough money to enable my 
father to take the journey to Scotland on which he 
had set his heart? Before I reached the top stair, 
my thought had become a fixed purpose, I had seen 
exactly how I shoxdd carry it out, and resolved that 
my father should know nothing of what I was doing 
till I was able to place the money I had earned in 
his hands. The thought made me so light-hearted 
that I was able to represent the new plans to Nesta 
under a much brighter aspect than I had seen them 
a few minutes before, and by dwelling long, and 
chiefly on the happiness which the success of my 
scheme would certainly bring me, I succeeded in 
reconciling her to the thought of leaving me alone at 
home while she went out into the world. 
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OHAPTEE XIII. 

** *Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the curlews call, 
Dreary gleams about the moorland flying over Locksley HaU ; 
Locksley HaU, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, 
And the hollow ocean*ridges roaring into cataracts.'' 

As soon as letters could be received from my mother 
and Charlie^ my father had the comfort of finding 
that his plan received the frdlest approbation from 
both. 

My mother was glad that Nesta should enjoy the 
pleasures of a country visit, and Charlie hailed joy- 
fully any arrangement that put off the evil day of 
explanation with my father. My own private scheme 
prospered too. Mrs. Wilton received my proposition 
gratefully, and my father gave me permission to 
spend my mornings during Nesta's absence at Mrs. 
Wilton's house, without troubling himself to ask any 
explanation of my request to do so. 
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Lady Helen fixed her departure for the fonrth day 
after Mr. Lester's visit, so that the hours which 
drifted Nesta and me to our first parting were so fall 
of occupation, that we had no time to grow sad over 
the thought. Nesta's resemblance to our mother 
appeared in all the wonderfdl little arrangements she 
made to secure those who were left behind firom 
missing anything of her usual service. 

Lady Helen called for Nesta early in the day 
fixed for their journey, and an hour after they had 
left me I betook myself to Mrs. Wilton's house to 
begin my first day's teaching. I was glad to get 
away firom the soKtariness of home, and to have 
my thoughts diverted from mourning over Nesta's 
absence, so I entered on my new occupation with a 
good heart. I do not deny that I met with some 
tinlooked-for difficulties; but, on the whole, I got 
on as well as I had expected, and never had any 
cause to regret my undertaking. My pupil was a 
clever boy, and anxious not to fall behind his class- 
mates. When he found that my explanations really 
did make his work clearer to him than he had 
ever found it before, he left off throwing obstacles in 
the way of his own progress, and resigned himself 
to his fate with a better grace than might have been 
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expected from a schoolboy 'compelled to submit to 
the indignity of being taught by a woman. 

My first afternoon's labour enabled me to meet my 
father on his return from school with a consciousness 
of having been well employed, and with the bright 
spirits that always attend such a feeling. 

My father's surprise at my gaiety at the conclusion 
of such a trying day, and Mr. Armstrong's evident 
approbation of it (he thought I was making a great 
effort to be gay for my father's sake), afforded me 
much secret satisfaction. I went to bed reflecting on 
the still greater surprise I had in store for him, and 
bravely shutting out with this thought the longing 
for Nesta's sweet presence, which would come on 
this first night that we had ever slept under separate 
roofs. 

Nesta's first letter to me was written on the even- 
ing of her journey; it is very like herself: — 

" Dearest Love, — Do you remember a story you 
read aloud to me when I was making the skirts of 
those spotted lilac muslin dresses we wore two sum- 
mers ago? I hope you do, for, if so, it will save 
me a great deal of description in this letter. I quite 
forget the title of the book, and everything about it. 
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except an account of the heroine's visit to an old 
country house, and of her being placed to sleep at 
night in an out-of-the-way, oddly furnished room, 
where she fancies all sorts of horrors are going to 
happen to her. You will remember the story, and 
from it, you wiU be able to imagine what I should be 
feeling to-night if I had not taken out this sheet of 
paper and fixed my eyes upon it, and resolved to 
think about you, and nothing else. Since I wrote 
that sentence I have broken my resolution ; I have 
lifted my eyes from the paper and looked round. 
Yes; this is a very out-of-the-way strange-looking 
room, and there is something strange and forlorn in 
the appearance of the whole house. There are no 
carpets on the broad slippery oak stairs; the balusters 
are too large for one's hand to hold, and, I think, 
but I am not sure, that the cornices have grinning 
faces carved upon them. The passages are very wide 
and windy ; the doors are mostly covered with faded 
green baize, quite worn out at the edges, so that 
when they slip from one's hand they fill the whole 
house with sound : a whisper however will sujffice for 
that. The house has been quiet so long that the 
very walls and the floors are tired of silence, they 
dont't know how to make enough of a noise when 
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tliej have one, tut go on repeating it for ever. My 
bedroom is quieter than the rest of the house, at 
least the boards don't creak much as I walk about, 
and the door shuts easily ; but when I listen I can 
hear a very dismal noise, caused (so the housemaid 
tells me) by the wind moaning in a great alarm-bell 
that hangs in a turret in the roof. A stray little 
breeze must have got inside this bell one windy 
night a hundred years ago ; it can't find its way out 
again, so it has been making that little fretful moan 
ever since. I wish it would go to sleep for one 
night. 

" Three steps lead down from the passage into my 
room. I confess it feels very like going down into a 
well. The walls are panelled and hung with dark 
Chinese-pattern paper. The chimney-piece is of dark 
carved oak. I can't make out all its oddities by this 
light, but I can see that the supports are two mer- 
maids, with battered faces^ shining black bodies, and 
scaly tails. There is an Indian cabinet against the 
wall, and the article of famiture that is serving me 
for a desk is a great oak chest — perhaps the very 
. one that swallowed up ' Lovel's bride : ' it, too, is 
curiously carved, and has a grotesque open-mouthed 
face, looking at me from its centre. Now, beloved, 
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you know the sort of place I am writing in ; so I 
will begin to tell you the events of the day. 

" I wonder how you have got through this whole 
•day without me to look after you? When I had left 
you this morning, and we were settled in the railway 
carriage, and had started on our journey, I began 
to think rather doleftdly of all the little things in 
which you and dear papa would miss me, and to vex 
myself lest I should have left anything undone that 
I might have done to save you trouble. These 
thoughts made me rather sorrowful, and I was 
obliged to look diligently out of the window for more 
than an hour to prevent Lady Helen asking what 
was the matter with my eyes. We left the railway 
train at three o'clock, and drove to a little village 
inn, where Lady Helen's carriage and servants were 
to meet us. Lady Helen said she was too tired to 
continue our journey at once, so we stayed and dined 
^t the inn. After dinner Lady Helen laid down on 
a sofa and slept, and I strolled round the sunny inn 
garden, full of broad white lilies and full-blown 
cabbage-roses and lavender, and then into the village 
street, where everything was so quiet that I thought 
^11 the inhabitants of the place must have settled 
themselves to sleep for a hundred years. We did 
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not leave the inn till sunset ; there was more look of 
life about the village then. I think I shall always 
remember how the long straggling street looked as 
we drove through — ^the children playing before the 
open doors of the houses, the women, with their 
arms folded in their aprons, leaning on the gates of 
the little gardens, the men sauntering home from 
their work in the fields, the groups of people leaning 
over the little bridge at the bottom of the village. 
I shall always fancy Brancaster a summer sunshiny 
place, where it never rains or is cold. 

"It soon grew too dark to see much from the 
window, but the drive in the carriage was the hap- 
piest part of the day. Lady Helen was very kind, 
and talked a great deal to me. She described the 
first journey she had taken on this road, soon after 
she married, when she was longing to know what 
her new home was like. She said that was the only 
time she ever wished the way shorter, or thought 
with anything but pain of the end of it This house 
must have proved an unhappy home to her, or surely, 
its being less grand than she expected could not 
have made her dislike it as she does. She told me 
that she always contrives to arrive after dark, be- 
cause it spares her the shock of seeing at once how 
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dilapidated the place looks. Her son is fond of 
Broadlands; he spent his childhood there, while 
Lady Helen and her husband were travelling abroad. 
Only think, Lady Helen left her son when he was two 
years old, and did not see him again for ten years I 
It was quite dark, so I asked her to tell me about their 
meeting, and whether they were not very happy to be 
together again ? She laughed, and said that she had 
looked forward eagerly to seeing her son, and pictured 
to herself what he would be like, and what he would 
be to her. She was so excited that her friends dreaded 
the meeting for her ; but when the time came, and an 
awkward ugly boy was pushed into the room by his 
tutor, she was so shocked at the sight that she could 
not help covering her face with her hands. 

" Her son snatched his hand away from his tutor, 
rushed out of the house into the garden, and could 
not be persuaded to come in again for the rest of the 
day. The next time she saw him, she said she made 
a great effort to be motherly, and forced herself to 
kiss him; but instead of being pleased, he threw 
himself on the ground and cried for hours. Jenny, 
I could have cried when she told me this. Can't you 
fancy how he had been longing for the meeting, and 
wondering what it would be to have a mother like 
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other children, and how Lady Helen's * effort to be 
motherly ' almost broke his heart? Yet I think Lady 
Helen does love her son. She is at least anxious 
about his future, and sorry that he does not confide 
in her. She could not help complaining to me about 
his reserve, and his unwillingness to be advised or 
guided by her. I wonder whether it would be 
possible for any one to make them really understand 
and love each other. What a happy person that 
would be I — ^what good it might do them both I It 
must be some one who loved and admired him very 
much, and had faith and love enough always to see 
the best in her, and not to be thrown back either by 
the strange things she says of herself or the little hard 
speeches that so frighten me. I can fancy such a 
person — brave and gentle. I wonder, will Rosamond 
Lester be all that? I have flown off to Eosamond 
Lester because Lady Helen did, but I shall not 
tell you what she said of her, because it is too late 
to begin on a fresh subject. When we drove up to 
the house, it was dark enough to satisfy Lady Helen, 
however anxious she might be to see nothing. I 
have seen just as much as I have described to you. 
Good night, beloved — ^I long for morning to come 
and show me this unknown world more plainly." 
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Nesta's next letter told of Charlie's safe arrival at 
Broadlands, and of the high favour with which he 
was received by his hostess. A week later introduced 
fresh actors on the scene, and enlarged mj know- 
ledge of life at Broadlands. 

" Dearest Janet, — I wonder whether it has 
been raining with you as heavily as it has done here 
all day ; if it has, however, I can answer for it, that 
you have not noticed it as much as we have. You 
know we were to have gone to-day to call on Sir 
John and Lady Moorsom, county neighbours of Lady 
Helen's, who came to see her the day Charlie and I 
walked to the beach and were late for luncheon. 
Lady Helen was sorry that I did not see them, and 
a little annoyed with us for being late. Since then, 
she has talked so much of them, and described so 
often the beautiful old house, Deepdale Grange, where 
they live, that I became anxious to see it, and felt 
foolishly disappointed, when, on getting up this 
morning, I saw dripping trees, and a wet lawn strewn 
with the blown flowers of the June roses which ought 
to have lasted a month longer. They lay like rose- 
coloured flakes of snow all over the garden, and the 
sky looked as if it meant to go on raining for ever. 
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Lady Helen pitied me for my disappointment, and 
said it did her good to see any one young enough to 
set her heart on having a drive, but when she had 
said this she went off to her boudoir with her letters, 
and left Charlie and me to our own devices. Un- 
luckily, Charlie was as much unhinged as I, not 
about the rain, but on account of some letter he 
received from Cambridge this morning. He put on 
his old "Let me alone" look, which we know too 
well, settled himself with a book in an arm-chair, 
and would not speak to me the whole morning, 
I could not, I am ashamed to confess, think of a 
single thing to do. I wandered from one window to 
another, watching the rain-drops dripping from the 
trees, and wishing that it were luncheon time. Ah I 
Janet, do you not wonder at me and despise me? 
Well, in excuse for myself that it was not entirely 
idleness that made me so slow to discover employ- 
ment this rainy morning, it was partly a curious 
restless feeling. I can't explain it to you, for I never 
felt it before in my life ; it was as if something were 
going to happen that concerned me so particularly 
that I must do nothing but wait and expect it. It 
was my foolish fancy, and as far as I know, nothing 
came for all my waiting but luncheon time. After 
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luncheon, Charlie went out for a walk in the pouring 
rain, and Lady Helen invited me to her boudoir, 
where a fire had been lighted, and made me play and 
sing to her for a long time ; then, seeing I was cold, 
she told me to bring a stool -to the fire and settle my- 
self near her sofa for a fire-side talk She was in very 
bright spirits, and she soon began to talk, as she 
always does when she is happy, about Morfa and 
the Lesters, about their great riches and the high 
position in the country which the inheritor of such 
riches might aspire to, if he were an ambitious and 
clever man. Then her son's name came into the talk, 
and she let me see plainly her hope that he would 
one day be the owner of Morfa. I ventured to ask 
if he and Rosamond were engaged ; I hope it was not 
over inquisitive, Janet, I don't think Lady Helen was 
annoyed. She said she believed not — she did not 
think her son had spoken to Eosamond yet ; he was 
proud, and the fact of her being such a great heiress 
would make him slow to speak. He knew her 
wishes and Mr. Lester's, and yet he had never set 
her heart at rest by confessing that his own agreed 
with them. She wished he would for once confide in 
her. If she could but see her son married to 
Eosamond Lester, and master of Morfa Mawr, she 
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said she would forget all the pains and disappoint- 
ments of her past life in that crown of joy. Crown 
of joy was the expression she used, Janet ; it set 
me wondering what I should like to have for a crown 
of joy to end my life with ; and while I built my 
castle in the air, Lady Helen left off talking and we 
fell into such deep silence that we were both startled 
by the sound of carriage wheels coming up to the 
front-door. ' Who can it be ? ' Lady Helen exclaimed 
impatiently. 'Who can be coming to us through 
the rain ? ' She got up, walked to the window, and 
walked back, looking disturbed and anxious. / 
knew quite well what was going to happen, but I 
said nothing ; I felt that it was absurd of me to be so 
very sure. A moment or two afterwards we heard 
footsteps coming up the stairs, the door opened, and a 
tall gentleman entered, who proved to be, as I 
expected^ Mr. Carr. It was odd that I should know 
he had come, was it not ? but then Lady Helen had 
been talking of him just before we heard the carriage. 
He walked into the room quite quietly, not in the 
eager way people usually have when they return 
home after an absence. It was more as if he had 
luet come in from a walk. * How are you, mother ? * 
he said, in the most matter-of-fact way you can 
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imagine. Lady Helen gave him a long look before 
she spoke, and her eyes grew large and so eager as if 
she wanted to find out something from his face; 
then she seized both his hands, and said, ' Shafto, 
what does this unexpected return mean ? — tell me at 
once. Have you brought me any good news ? ' 'I 
have brought you nothing but myself,' he answered. 

* Then why have you left Morfa ? What brought 
you home?' He drew both his hands from hers. 

* My own wish ; not, I assure you, any vain hope 
that my company might be agreeable to you, or that 
you would welcome me.' A very scornful hard 
expression came over his face as he spoke. I should 
have taken a dislike to him then, if he had not, the 
instant afterwards, seemed so sad and disappointed 
that I was sorry for him. He turned quite away 
from us, drew a chair to the fire, and began spreading 
out his hands to the flames with a languid pre- 
occupied air, as if he did not expect any one to take 
ftirther notice of him. Lady Helen sat down too, 
but I could see by the way in which she squeezed 
her hands together, that she was trying to keep in 
angry words. ' I am very glad to see you, Shafto,' 
she said at last. ' You cannot doubt that ; I was 
merely anxious to be assured there was no special 
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reason for your sudden appearance. Mr. Lester told 
me that you intended to stay at Morfa all the sum- 
mer.' * Did he?' Mr. Carr answered. * Then he 
must have known more about my intentions than I 
did myself. I never could have meant to stay at 
Morfa all the summer — certainly not.' 

"As Mr. Carr said this, Lady Helen got up, walked 
to the side of the room where he was sitting, and 
stood behind his chair. ' Shafto/ she began, in a 
trembling, anxious tone, * tell me one thing ; set me 
at ease ; have you quarrelled with my friends ? ' 

" He turned round with a half-impatient, half- 
amused smile. ' Quarrelled ! no, indeed. I never 
trouble myself to quarrel with my own friends, why 
should I with yours ? Is not having tired heartily 
of people reason enough for leaving them ? ' 

" All this time, I believe. Lady Helen had forgotten 
that I was in the room. You can't think how un- 
comfortable I was. I did not know how to recall 
myself to their recollection, and yet I felt I ought 
not to remain while they spoke of such private 
matters. I don't know what I should have done if 
a servant, bringing Lady Helen's afternoon tea, had 
not just then entered. The start of surprise he gave 
when he saw Mr. Carr caused such a clatter among 
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the cups that Lady Helen had an excuse for scolding 
him, and I an opportunity of slipping away unheard 
by any one, 

** It is now time to dress for dinner ; I shall see 
Mr. Carr again when I go downstairs. 

"Dearest, the evening is over, but I am further 
than ever from being able to tell you what I think of 
Mr. Carr. I cannot make up my mind about him, as 
I should about any other fresh acquaintance, because 
he is hardly like a new acquaintance to me. I have 
read his books till I feel as if I knew a great deal 
about him, while he knows nothing of me. It is 
a curious sort of feeling. I went downstairs rather 
dreading the dinner-hour. I expected that Lady 
Helen would be in very low spirits, and that she 
would hardly speak to her son. I was quite mis- 
taken; she came down very nicely dressed, and 
smiling, and she talked pleasantly all the evening 
about some review she had been reading. Mr. Carr 
was rather silent at first, but by degrees he grew 
interested, began to defend the book which Lady 
Helen and the review condemned, and said a great 
many clever, playful things — not witty, exactly, but 
odd. It was very agreeable conversation to listen to. 
You and papa would have enjoyed it, but it was 
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company-talk, every word ; and now and then I felt 
pained to think that a mother and son conld talk so 
on the first evening of their being together, drawing 
each other out, and applauding each other's witty 
speeches, like two strangers, or rivals, who were at 
the bottom a little afraid of each other. There has 
often been less restraint, and a nearer approach to 
proper home-talk, when Lady Helen and Charlie and 
I have been chatting together. I must tell you, too, 
that I was disappointed in Mr. Carr's manner of 
greeting Charlie. Lady Helen, Charlie, and I, were 
assembled in the drawing-room before Mr. Carr.came 
down. Charlie had walked off his discontent, and 
was in a state of wild delight at the prospect of being 
in the same house for some weeks with his paragon. 
As soon as the door opened, he started up and came 
forward, holding out both hands, and looking so eager 
and handsome — ^you know Charlie's sweetest, brightest 
look I — I should have thought no one could have re- 
sisted such a welcome, but Mr. Carr seemed determined 
to see no special warmth in it. He looked at Charlie 
without seeing him, held out his hand carelessly, and 
made a stupid remark about the rain. Charlie looked 
as if a glass of cold water had been thrown into his 
face, and for a moment I hated Mr. Can*. 
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" Before the evening was over, however, I partly 
forgave him, for I thought I understood the cause ot 
his coldness. Lady Helen was looking at him with 
her satirical eyes, and strange as it seems to say 
so, I believe he is afraid of showing the least bit of 
real feeling before her. His manner to Charlie quite 
changed when Lady Helen left the drawing-room for 
half an hour after tea. He came and sat by him, and 
talked to him about his college life, and his reading, 
in a cordial brotherly way, which will, I expect, 
attach Charlie to him more strongly than ever. I 
wish I could make you see this manner of his, Jenny. 
It is so different from Hilary's, or Mr. Armstrong's, 
or anybody's I ever saw before — so much more win- 
ning ; it is almost humble, but it is the humility of 
a person who knows that he is very much thought 
of, and who is almost sorry to be cleverer than other 
people, for fear it should pain them. This winning 
way, however, Mr. Carr only has now and then. He 
has more changes of manner than any person I ever 
met I wonder whether I shall like or dislike these 
•changes when I have seen more of him. 

" I will finish my letter by repeating what I can 
recollect of an argument between Lady Helen and 
Mr. Carr, which interested me, because I knew that 
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though they seemed to be talking in a general way, 
they were really thinking of particular people, and 
implying more in every sentence than their actual 
words conveyed. It began about the review: the. 
book reviewed is a novel; Lady Helen and the 
reviewer find fault with it because they say the 
author has made everything in the book ugly. The 
scenery is commonplace, and even the heroine is 
plain. Mr. Carr, at first I fancy, from a love of 
contradiction, and then in earnest, defended the 
commonplace scenery and the plain heroine. Lady 
Helen said that he, being a poet, was bound to wor- 
ship beauty ; and he answered, quite hotly, that he 
should despise the poor sickly imagination that could 
not see beauty in every scene, and comeliness in every 
face, that still remained unspoiled as Nature and God 
had fashioned them. A poet should see more, not 
less than other people, he said, and be less bound by 
rules. As the argument went on, he seemed to say 
that he preferred plain people to handsome ones, and 
flat fields and delves to rivers and mountains. At 
last he broke out into a tirade against beauty and 
beautifiil people. He said the possession of great 
beauty vulgarised the mind hardly less than the pos- 
session of great wealth ; that an extremely beautiful 
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person must lose all generosity of character, through 
being obliged always to thrust her advantage in the 
face of others less favoured. He thought a beauty, 
decking herself out to eclipse other women, aln^ost as 
insolent as a millionaire who was perpetually trying 
to convince his neighbours that he was richer than 
they. When he saw such a one, he said he felt 
insulted for all the plain women in the world ; as if 
a gage had been flung down, which he was obliged 
to take up. 

" Lady Helen remarked drily, that his opinions 
had altered very much since they had last talked to- 
gether; and Charlie here luckily gave a ridiculous 
turn to the conversation by producing a frightful 
caricature he had just drawn of Mr. Carr's latest 
lady-love. It made us all laugh, but when the 
laugh was over. Lady Helen still looked annoyed, 
and I am afraid she thought as I did, that mountain 
scenery and beautiful people, in the abstract, meant, 
in Mr. Carr's mind, Morfa and Rosamond Lester; 
and that he was preparing her to find a change of 
opinion in him respecting both. Good night." 

The next letter contained hardly any allusion to 
Mr. Carr; it was full of details about a drive to 
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Deepdale and a dinner-party tliere ; of Lady Helen's^ 
delight at Charlie's successful mimicry of her country 
neighbours when they returned home, and of Nesta's^ 
secret. disapprobation of their amusement. Squeezed 
into the last comer came the following P. S. : — 

" Charlie and I begin to think we shall hardly 
become better acquainted with Mr. Carr from living^ 
in the same house with him, than if he had remained 
at Morfa. Yesterday he brought me a book I had 
wished to see, but I don't believe he has addressed a 
dozen words to me since that first evening when we 
all talked so pleasantly together. He always looka 
over me, as if he had a vague idea that the space 
I occupied was filled by something, but he hardly 
cared to ascertain by what. Lady Helen and Charlie 
do not notice his silence ; they talk and laugh as 
much as usual, but it makes me doubly, trebly shy, 
to know there is a silent person in the company 
listening to the conversation. It infects the air ot 
the room to my mind. I feel my cheeks getting red 
every time I have to speak. I wish I could help 
being so stupid." 

A week later came a very closely written epistle. 

'^I finished a letter late last night," it began^; 
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" and it is only three o'clock in tlie day ; but I shall 
begin to write to you again, for something has hap- 
pened that I must tell you. This shall be a journal 
letter : I will write in it an account of every day. 
To begin, why did I say that something had hap- 
pened? How you will laugh at me, Janet! On 
second thought I find that nothing has happened. . 
I have taken a walk to the shore and come back 
again, and I have talked to Mr. Carr, that is really 
all ; but in a country house one must make an event 
of every trifle. Tou know how one gets to the shore 
from Broadlands ; first, by walking through a wood, 
and then by crossing a flat, dreary-looking tract of 
marsh land which stretches from the Broadland 
woods to the sea. I am not fond of crossing the 
lonely marsh by myself, and to-day my courage was 
at a low ebb ; so I opened a book I had with me, 
and seated myself on a stump of an old tree close to 
the gate which leads from the wood, to rest, and read 
for half-an-hour ; or for the whole morning, if my 
cowardly fit lasted so long. I did not hear any one 
open the gate, or pass along the wood path ; but when 
after a time I looked up from my book, I saw Mr. 
Carr leaning against a tree, just opposite to where 
I was sitting. He was looking at me, not over me, 
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that time ; he had taken off his cap^ and hung it on 
the gate-post, as if he had been settled there a 
long time; and he had an open book in his hand. 
For a moment or two we looked at each other 
without speaking, and I did not feel it odd, be- 
cause I have really grown so used to his behaving 
. differently to any one else. At last he crossed the 
wood path, and stood straight before me, bending 
down a little. 

" * Miss Ernestine,' he said (I had not supposed 
that he so much as knew my name), * I want you to 
change books with me, and read aloud a sentence 
from mine. The words are rather uncommon ones, 
but I think you can make them out if you try very 
hard.' 

" I could not discover whether this was jest or 
earnest, Janet ; for though he was smiling, as if some 
odd thought were in his mind, his eyes were quite 
grave. I was altogether so puzzled, that I took the 
book and read aloud one or two uncouth sounding 
words he pointed out — ^not once, but several times, as 
he persisted in teaching me to say them rightly. At 
last the sound of our voices repeating these unmean- 
ing words struck me as so ridiculous^ that I began to 
laugh heartily. He laughed too, and then sitting 
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down on the grass by my side, lie apologized for 
having interrupted my reading. 

" * But I could not help it,' he said. * I assure 
you it was a wise precaution. I have been reading 
about you and your kin in this old book, as I walked 
through the wood, and when I saw you sitting there 
I felt afraid of coming near you, till I had made you 
pronounce the cabalistic words which render it safe 
tor mortals to associate with wood-spirits. Hear what 
the old Comte de Gobalis says about you. He was 
considered a very potent sage in his day.' 

'^ He then read aloud a sentence from the book 
I still held. It sounded great nonsense — about the 
only safe way of luring sylphs, hamadryads, and 
gnomes, from the elements, and making them content 
to live among mortals. The easiest spell was to in- 
duce the spirit (having surprised it in a lonely place) 
to repeat three times the potent word *Nehmahnuhah/ 
and to combine with it in due form the delicious 
word *EliaeL' If these were rightly spoken, the 
mischievous disposition of the eerie creature was 
expelled, and it became a safe companion; 'but 
wood-spirits,' the book said, ' were usually extremely 
shy of committing themselves to such a rash pro^ 
ceeding.' Mr. Carr pretended that he had half 
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expected to see me slip down into the tree-stump to 
avoid reading the potent words. When he had 
puzzled me hj such talk for some time, he told me 
that the curious old book of necromancy from which 
he was reading had "been a favourite study of his 
when he was a child, and that he had this morning 
turned it out from some forgotten hiding-place. 
' Once,' he said, * he believed every word, and spent 
hours puzzling over the directions it gives for work- 
ing charms, always with a hope of finding, at last, 
one that he could practise.' He read one to me which 
had caused him many disappointments, because it 
sounded as if it might be worked so easily. I will 
copy it from the book for you, Janet. 

"'To attract sylphs, gnomes, and nymphs, you 
have only to fill a glass vessel with compressed air, 
with earth, and with water, and leave it exposed to 
the sun's rays for a month. After that time effect a 
scientific separation of the elements, which you will 
easily accomplish. It is wonderful to see what a 
charm each of the elements thus purified possesses 
for attracting nymphs, sylphs, and gnomes. After 
taking the smallest particle of this preparation every 
day for a few months, you see in the air the flying 
commonwealth of the sylphs, the nymphs coming in 
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crowds from the water, and the guardiana of hidden 
treasures displaying their stores of wealth.' 

'' Mr. Carr said that he used to swallow all kind 
of disagreeable mixtures, and come to the very spot 
on which we were sitting, and stand staring down 
the wood-path, half hoping to see the air and the 
water-people * coming in crowds.' * It used to be really 
a bitter disappointment,' he went on, *when they 
never came ; so you must not gi'udge me my recom- 
pense of having at last discovered one, in the old spot 
where I have so often summoned them in vain.* 

'^ I told him that I did not approve of such 
heathenish rites, and that if there was any danger 
of air-people lurking in this wood, I would leave it 
for the open marsh, where, at all events, I could see 
all there was to be seen. 

" Mr. Carr said he would walk down to the shore 
with me, and prove to me, as we went, that I could 
not see all there was to be seen, even in the open 
country ; and do you know, Janet, all the time we 
were crossing the marsh, he kept pointing out to 
me beautiful things that I have passed many times 
without knowing they were there. The prettiest 
thing of all was a swan's nest hidden among the 
reeds of one of the shallow water-pools, of which 
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there are many in the marsh. I don't wonder now 
that Mr. Carr loves the country round Broadlands, 
he seems to know it so thoroughly ; he sees some- 
thing to admire in the shape of every one of the 
low sand-hills that bound the marsh. Each of the 
pools is a separate garden to him, and he is never 
tired of admiring, the brown feathery-topped reeds, 
and the yellow water-flags and silvery willows that 
grow round them. He says no scenery pleases him 
quite so well as these flat wide marshes, which look 
monotonous to strangers, but which are, he thinks, 
full of change and life to those who know how to 
look at them. Just as he was telling me this, a 
heron rose up from among some reeds close to us, 
and flew across the marsh to the sea, its long legs 
traiUng like streamers behind it Mr. Carr's eyes 
followed it till it was lost behind the sand-hills, and 
then he looked down at me with a triumphant smile, 
as much as to say, * There now, you are convinced : 
what can one want more than that ? * 

" When we reached the shore, he took me to a 
beautiful little cove among the sand-hills, which I 
should never have discovered for myself, where there 
is the richest store of shells. Mr. Carr could not tell 
me why there are more shells there than in other 
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spots on this coast, but he says he has always found 
it so. He used to call it his cove when he was a 
child, and he made a great favour of introducing me 
to it : he declares I am the first person he has ever 
taken there. Certainly, no industrious shell-gatherer 
can have visited it lately; I had only to sit down and 
collect the treasures the last high tide had left in heaps 
on the sand, Mr. Carr said they had been waiting 
there for me for three months, for it is only in autumn 
and spring that the highest tide reaches this cove. 

" How wonderful it would have sounded to me if 
any one had told me, one windy day last March, that 
the waves were bringing up shells to the Broadlands 
beach for mey and that Mr. Carr would help me to 
gather them I 

" We came in late for luncheon, and I fear Lady 
Helen was rather annoyed about it. She has been a 
little, just a little strange, in her manner to me this 
afternoon, and I rather dread the hours that will 
follow when I leave off writing, and go downstairs. 
I suppose Mr. Carr dislikes music, for Lady Helen 
has never asked me to play or sing since he came. 

" To-day has been a company day ; Sir John and 
Lady Moorsom, and their son and daughter, called 
early, and did not leave us till five o'clock. I thought 
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the time passed pleasantly, but I find that Lady 
Helen and Mr. Carr were very tired, and that they 
consider country visits a terrible infliction. 

" Sir John is perhaps rather prosy, and Lady Moor- 
som talks a little too much about her charities in the 
village. I think I should not like to be a poor woman 
on her estate ; but the son and daughter appear sen- 
sible and kind-hearted. They left us for an hour 
to visit a poor fisherman's family, who had lately left 
their village, and settled at Broadlands. 

" When they returned, just as we were sitting 
down to luncheon, some talk arose about the people in 
the fishing village near here. Lady Moorsom asked 
Lady Helen if she ever visited them, and Lady Helen 
answered with the sort of smile you can picture to 
yourself, Janet — that she really did not consider her 
manners good enough for such a task. She thought 
it must require very good manners to know how to 
enter a cottage uninvited, and find out what was 
being cooked for dinner, and how often the childi-en's 
pinafores were washed. How did Lady Moorsom 
manage her visiting ? She really should like to take 
a lesson. 

" Lady Moorsom looked puzzled, and Mr. Moorsom 
answered for her, as I thought, very sensibly. It 
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was not good manners, lie said, that were required. 
Where there was real sympathy and kind feeling 
the right manner would come, even to people far in- 
ferior to Lady Helen in everything but knowledge of 
their poor neighbours. 

" I admired Mr. Moorsom's courage in coming to his 
mother's help, because I believe it was a great effort 
to him ; all the time he was speaking he was twisting 
his dinner napkin into such a complicated knot, that 
he was employed the remainder of luncheon time in 
trying to untie it, and his face was crimson for the 
rest of the day. One good result has risen from the 
Moorsoms' visit: the agreement in opinion about 
them between Lady Helen and Mr. Carr has made 
them more at home with each other than they have 
lately appeared to be. We have had quite a chatty, 
sociable evening. I wish, however, that Charlie 
had not joined so heartily in laughing at Mr. and 
Miss Moorsom, for I am sure they are good people, 
and they cannot help being plain. 

" I ventured to put Mr. Carr in mind of what he 
had said the other evening, and asked him how it 
was he did not feel inclined to take up the gauntlet in 
defence of Miss Moorsom's plainness. He excused 
himself by explaining that it was only unobtrusive 
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Ugliness that' he felt called upon to defend. Self- 
satisfied ugliness was as offensive as self-satisfied 
beauty. We afterwards drew from him a description 
of what he considered unobtrusive ugliness, and when 
he had given it, Charlie protested that he had been 
describing me. Lady Helen thought, I believe, that 
I should be hurt, for she turned the conversation 
quickly, and looked for a moment rather annoyed. 

** Thursday, — An old friend of Lady Helen's, a Mr. 
Vyse, has come to spend three days here : he seems 
to have known Lady Helen all her life, and to be 
very intimate with her. I am afraid I shall not like 
him ; though I can see that he is very clever, and 
what most people call agreeable. He and Lady 
Helen talked a great deal during dinner, and I no- 
ticed that Mr. Vyse never spoke of any person or 
thing without leaving a disagreeable impression on 
one's mind that there was something wrong about it. 
Whether he professed to be praising or blaming, it 
was all the same. Mr. Carr did not take much part 
in the conversation, but every now and then he ques- 
tioned some statement of Mr. Vyse's, and then a little 
sharp word-fight followed. They never carried on 
the discussion long, or let it become quite earnest ; it 
ended on both sides with a sort of shrug, as if each 
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despaired of the other too much to care to convince 
him. 

" After tea I went into the garden, for I was really 
tired of listening to conversation I did not quite 
understand. Before I had been there long, Mr. Carr 
joined me, and we walked up and down the lawn in 
the moonlight for about half-an-hour. I have so often 
felt disappointed in things Mr. Carr has said, so often 
felt a want, that it was pleasant (for Charlie's sake) to 
find how much nearer to me he is than Mr. Vyse. He 
seems to dislike his mocking, indifferent tone of mind 
quite as much as I do. I wish Charlie did the same, 
I do not like the part he often takes in conversation 
here. He says things which I know he does not 
quite mean, just for the sake of agreeing with Lady 
Helen, and makes assertions, and laughs at jokes, of 
which I believe he does not see the true bearing. 

" To-night I think I was able to make Mr. Carr 
see how much harm such careless talk was doing to 
Charlie — ^how it was changing him ; and he promised 
to be careful how he used the influence he has over 
him. It was a pleasant half-hour in the garden, yet I 
regret that I went out to-night. Lady Helen thought 
it so very imprudent of me to stay so long in the 
evening air, and said in a meaning way that gave me 
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pain, that she would never have taken charge of me» 
if she had not thought me a more prudent young 
lady than I had proved myself to be. If there were 
not so many beautiful things here, and if I did not 
feel somehow as if this knowledge of the country 
were giving me a new life, I should wish myself at 
home again. 

" Saturday. — I have felt in disgrace with Lady 
Helen all to-day, and I don't know how I should 
have borne it if a diversion in my favour had not 
been made by Mr, and Miss Moorsom, who called in 
the afternoon, and were asked by Lady Helen to stay 
for dinner. I talked a great deal to them all the 
afternoon and evening, and found it really a relief to 
chat unconstrainedly, on common-place topics, with 
plain people, who are not always expecting one to 
say witty things. 

" Mr. Moorsom is a great gardener, and has the 
finest conservatory in the neighbourhood. He has 
some rare plants in flower now, and Miss Moorsom 
proposed that I should spend a day at Deepdale, and 
be introduced to the conservatories and the village 
school. I heard her talking to Lady Helen about 
it, and I saw that Lady Helen looked propitious. 
How sociable and friendly country neighbours are! 
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I wonder Ladj Helen does not like them. Miss 
Moorsom shook hands with me to-night as warmlj 
as if I had known her for a year. Mr. Moorsom is 
certainly very awkward. When his turn came to 
shake hands, he hesitated quite a minute, and then, 
just as I was going to bow, he put out his large 
bony hand and gave mine such a clasp, that it quite 
hurt my fingers. I wish I could make you see him, 
Janet. He is very tall and broad-shouldered. His 
face, which would naturally be fair, is burned red 
with sun and roughened with wind, like a labourer's. 
He sits down and moves with an effort. Indeed, 
movement of any kind seems so diflScult to him, that 
when he has once fixed his prominent, very blue eyes 
on one's face, one feels quite in despair of his ever 
turning them away again. I don't think he is con- 
scious that he is staring. It must be a habit he has. 
" Sunday, — Jenny, I have been very happy and 
very unhappy to-day — happier and more unliappy 
than I have ever been before in my life ; yet now, 
at the end of the day, I cannot imderstand either 
my sorrow or my great joy. It was a bright mom^ 
ing, and when I threw up my window after I was 
dressed, there was a stillness in the air that made 
me feel it was Sunday. Every day for the last 
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fortnight there has been a little wind — enough to 
keep the leaves of the trees in constant motion, and 
fill the air with sound. I liked the sound ; but to- 
day (being Sunday) the stillness pleased me better. 
It was not perfect stillness. Through it I could 
catch faint, faint sounds — the stirring of wings, and 
the buzzing of insects, and, softened by distance, the 
regular ripple of the waves rising on the shore. The 
whole world seemed still, but not asleep — only rest- 
ing. I thought I was going to be happy all day, 
but before breakfast was over I had a great dis- 
lippointment I found that nobody was even think- 
ing of going to church. Lady Helen said it was 
much too hot for her to attempt to leave the house ; 
Mr. Vyse said he should walk to the top of the hill 
to try to get a breath of air ; and Mr. Carr, to my 
great dismay, asked Charlie to take a walk with him 
on the shore. I felt that I ought to have said, 
* Charlie, it is Sunday ; won't you go with me to 
church first?' but oh, Janet! I was a coward, and 
I could not say it. I thought Lady Helen was 
looking at me, and that she might fancy I wished 
to dictate to other people besides Charlie. The 
church-bell began sounding at the moment, and for 
fear of being late myself, c I ran off to get ready. 
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Tlie road to church Kes through the same wood that 
leads to the sea, I should have enjoyed the walk 
on that still, bright morning, if I had not felt so 
angry with myself, a little with Charlie, and a great 
deal with Mr. Carr. I thought it so unkind of him 
to make it diflScult for Charlie to act according to his 
conscience, instead of helping him, as he might have 
done, by one word; when I had explained it all to 
him too — when I had gone out of my way to ask 
a favour of him ! Yes, I do think it was very un- 
kind. I could not blame Charlie much for wasting 
his Sunday morning. I know how diflScult it is to 
him to refuse Mr. Carr anything. I felt that the 
person really to blame was the one who had used 
his influence wrongly. That thought brought a great 
many other uncomfortable ones into my mind. I 
began to ask myself if one ought to shut one's heart 
quite against people who cannot be trusted to use 
their influence rightly. Ought one to keep out of 
their way and trample out every spark of liking? 
Or suppose (as is the case between Charlie and Mr. 
Carr) that the liking had gone on for years — silently, 
unconsciously, so that the first time it is looked at, 
it is too deeply rooted to be torn up : would it be 
presumptuous then, to go on liking and hope to be 
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able to withstand the inflaence whenever it seemed 
to lean the wrong way ? 

" I was battling these thoughts out in my mind 
all through the first part of the prayers. I am 
ashamed to say that I hardly heard a word till the 
second lesson was read. In it, as you will re- 
member, Jenny, there is that verse where our Lord 
says, that * those who deny Him before men. He will 
deny before the angels of heaven.' 1 have often 
heard it read before, but it always seemed to me as 
if I had nothing to do with it — as if it concerned 
the martyr-times only ; and once I used to wish that 
I bad lived in times when it was possible to confess 
Christ before men. To-day the words struck upon 
my heart like a blow, for, Jenny, this very week 
1 have heard Charlie assent to words which sounded 
almost like denying Christ, and I have not dared to 
blame him much ; for I have felt in my heart that 
I too could be drawn on, by fear of Lady Helen's 
satire, or dread of seeming dictatorial or unfeminine, 
not perhaps to deny, but to hide my confession so deep 
in my heart, that it could do no good to any one. 
It was then I felt more unhappy than I had ever felt 
in my life before. I said to myself that I wished 
we had never come here, and that if I could, without 
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troubling mamma, I would write and ask papa to let 
us come home again ; but, Janet, I felt glad in m j 
heart to know that mamma would be so really sorry 
if I did, that I must not think of such a thing, Tes> 
and I am very glad now to be obliged to stay, for 
since that unhappy hour I have been very happy, 
and all my scruples and doubts have gone to sleep 
again. I am afraid I shall not be able to make you 
see the happy part of the day. I do not understand 
why I liked it so much myself. It was after after- 
noon church. You don't know yet, Janet, what a 
lovely time a summer afternoon is in the country — 
the great heat of the day has passed, the shadows 
of the trees are growing longer and deeper, and the 
sunshine is more golden. 

" When 1 came out of church and saw everything 
looking so beautiful, I was in no haste to return to 
the house. I thought I would cross the marsh and 
go round by the shore, feeling sure I should have the 
beach-walk to myself since Charlie and Mr. Carr 
had been there all the morning ; but, Janet, I was 
mistaken — I did not have the beach to myself. As I 
passed the little cove where the shells are, Mr. Carr 
came out from it (he had been sitting there all the 
afternoon reading), and we walked home together. 
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At first we talked about the pretty sights on the 
shore, the sea-urchins walking with their hundred 
legs in the shallow pools left by the tide, the gulls 
floating up and down on the waves, the cormorants 
sailing heavily from one sand-hill to another. Then by 
degrees — I don't know how it was, he did not ask me 
any questions— but somehow, without my being able 
to help it, I found myself telling him the history of 
the day ; and how I could not feel quite at home with 
all the beautiful sights he was pointing out, because 
I was disappointed and angry, with myself, and 
CharUe, and him. I did not say ^and him,' he 
said it for me — ^but he did not seem offended, only 
very grave and very kind. He asked me one or two 
questions in a quick surprised way of his, that almost 
takes away my breath — ^why I cared so much about 
Charlie's wasting that one Sunday morning? and 
what were the words that I had blamed myself so 
much for not having courage to dissent from ? We 
walked quickly, while he talked quickly ; suddenly, 
he stood still, exclaiming that he was tiring me, and 
made me sit down to rest on the dry white sand. He 
sat near me, but for a long time he did not speak 
a word — ^he sat letting the sand drip through his 
fingers and looking out towards the sea: I, too. 
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looked over the sea. It was very pretty just then ; the 
sun was sinking, and the sea looked as if it were 
crossed by a bridge of gold sloping from heaven to 
the shore, down which angels might have walked 
on Sunday evening. That was the time when I felt 
so happy. I don't exactly know why — ^I suppose 
because not having you, it was a comfort to find 
some one who would listen to my troubles without 
laughing at them. At last Mr. Carr jumped up, and 
said we must not forget that we had still a long walk 
before us. He would not apologize, he said, for being 
silent so long ; I had given him so much to think of, 
he did not know when the thoughts I had called up 
would end ; he hoped never. As he said this, he held 
out his hand. I gave him mine, because I thought 
he meant it for a compact between us, that he would 
never again say anything that could do harm to 
Charlie. I am sure he will never break the promise 
of that hand-clasp — do you think he will, Janet ? 
I think it was better, more binding than words. 

" Write quickly to me, Janet, and tell me what 
you think of all that I have said to you. Tell me if 
you are satisfied with me, and if you can explain my 
contradictory feeling — so glad and so sorry about 
such little things." 

VOL. I. X 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** I would not clioose 
To lack^a relish for the things that God 
Thinks worth. Among my own I will be good ; j 
A helper to all those that look to me." 

Geobge MacDonald. 

Meanwhile the weeks passed on with me in a 
somewhat monotonous manner. I spent my morn- 
ings, and frequently the greater part of the afternoon, 
at Mrs, Wilton's house. In the evening I read aloud 
to my father, or helped him to look over the themes 
and exercises which always accumulated fast during 
the last weeks of term-time. Mr. Armstrong was 
our constant evening visitor, and frequently helped 
me with my work. I don't know how my father 
and I should have got through those busy days with- 
out his help. I should have heen very happy if I 
had not had some anxious thoughts about Nesta, and 
been disturbed by some doubts as to whether it 
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would be right to persuade mj father to go to Scot- 
land, since his absence firom home would oblige Nesta 
to prolong her visit to Broadlands for another six 
weeks. 

The very evening before the happy breaking-up 
day, I received a letter from Broadlands which 
greatly increased my perplexity. It came by the 
late post, while Mr. Armstrong was spending the 
evening with us, and he good-naturedly offered to 
finish a pile of exercises, on which I was engaged, 
that I might have leisure to read my letter at once. 
I gladly resigned my seat at the writing-desk to him^ 
and retired to my favourite place behind a window- 
curtain, where I had sufficient light to read my letter 
comfortably. It proved to be from Lady Helen, and 
was marked " Private." 

'^ Deab Janet, — ^Being much in want of a little 
rational conversation this morning, my thoughts have 
turned to you, with a conviction that my desire 
would have a better chance of being gratified if I 
had two Miss Scotts staying in this dull country- 
house with me instead of one. Now, I know you 
too well to suppose that you will be pleased with a 
compliment which implies a disparagement of your 
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Bister, and I assure you I do not intend any reflection 
on sweet Ernestine's conversational powers; but then^ 
you see, there are times when the pleasantest talker 
will grow silent. I am in a very tantalizing position 
just now : I have the pleasantest companions in the 
world near me, and nbne of them disposed to bestow 
upon me one word. Of course I was prepared to 
endure a great amount of wearisomeness and stupidity 
from Shafto, and when he inflicted himself on me 
during his temporary banishment from Morfa, I gave 
him anything but a cordial welcome* I should have 
preferred his taking the unreasonableness and ill- 
humour incident to his condition, anywhere in the 
world but to my house ; however, I was prepared for 
this. One distracted lover I might have laughed at, 
but when one's house comes to be haunted by a 
second, I find myself past laughing, quite ready to 
scold. Are not you longing to have a key to my 
enigma? Do I not see the puzzled look on your 
face, and your eyes glancing up and down the paper. 
"To speak more explicitly, then, Ernestine has 
made a conquest, and one which many more distin- 
guished damsels would have plumed themselves upon. 
She has probably mentioned my neighbours, the 
Moorsoms, in her letters to you ; but whether she has 
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said more or less about them, I am certain that much 
of what I have to tell will be news to you. They 
are connexions of mine, whom I have known, more or 
less intimately, all my life — thoroughly worthy peopl^ 
but more to your father's and mother's taste than to 
mine. The son, who hopes to find himself to Miss 
Ernestine's taste, is by far the most presentable of the 
party. Being heir to a very fine estate, all the young 
ladies in the county, in succession, have tried to catch 
him in vain ; he was supposed to be invulnerable — a 
sort of wild Orson of the woods, or rather, as we have 
no woods in Norfolk, of the turnip-fields. The most 
determined match-makers despaired of him, and I 
certainly never should have expected that his subju- 
gation was reserved for our quiet Nesta. There was 
no show of resistance either ; he capitulated at once. 
Before he had been a day in her company, it was 
evident to all observers that his fate was sealed. 
Father, mother, and sister, who have hitherto pro- 
fessed themselves ambitious on his account, have now 
taken the wise course of submitting themselves to 
the inevitable. The hero himself displays a devotion 
worthy of other times. If it were not such a com- 
monplace phrase, I should say he worships the ground 
she treads upon. 
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" He is a shy, awkward fellow, and used to be my 
heau-ideal of ungainliness ; but I assure you I have 
seen his plain freckled face look positively beautiful, 
from the happiness that shines in it, when fate favours 
him so far as to give him occasion to perform some tri- 
fling service for her. He is thankful from the bottom 
of his heart when he has an opportunity of picking 
up her handkerchief or handing her a chair ; but when 
she condescends to employ his long arm to gather a 
rose from my trellis, his delight renders him so reck- 
less in his exertions, that, if the courtship lasts much 
longer, I shall have neither trellis work nor roses 
left in my garden. I cannot speak with the same 
certainty of the fair damsel's feelings ; I have never 
said a word to her : indeed, she is so charming in her 
unconsciousness, that it would be wicked to disturb 
her. 

" I do not say a word, but I do not shut my eyes, 
and I see that she is a different creature from what 
she was a month ago. It may be all country air, but 
I never knew country air embellish any one so won- 
derfully. She has more pretty ways than ever : she 
can now and then say saucy things, and she dance 
up and down stairs, and sings little snatches of songs, 
when she fancies herself alone. There are, however, 
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I suspect, showers as well as sunshine in her atmo- 
sphere— Kght summer showers, after which her sweet 
Kttle flower face holds itself up bright and tremulous, 
like a rain-washed rose. 

" It is a very pretty little romance on both sides, 
and I enjoy watching its progress ; yet, on the whole, 
I should prefer that either you or your mother were 
here to conduct it to its proper termination. I have 
known girls quite as tender-hearted and gentle as 
Ernestine throw away the most devoted love, and 
the best chance of happiness ever offered to them, 
simply because it came before they were prepared to 
face the realities of life. I fear lest Ernestine may 
misunderstand her own feelings when the moment for 
decision arrives. It will come upon her with a sort of 
shock, and she will, perhaps, recoil from the thought 
of settling her life so early. Some one in whom she 
has been used to confide, and who will guide her to a 
reasonable course of conduct, ought to be near her. 
If the last accounts from Morfa had not alarmed me, 
I should have written to your mother; as it is, I 
think it best to spare her additional anxiety, and so 
open my heart in preference to you. 

" If I had had the slightest doubt about Mr. Moor- 
som's being thoroughly acceptable to your father and 
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mother, I should not have allowed him to see as 
much of Nesta as he has done ; but he is in every 
way so exactly what they would choose for a son- 
in-law, that, if all goes right, I shall expect a little 
gratitude. 

" How pretty it will be too see Ernestine reigning 
at Deepdale Grange ; how she will /ete you all when 
you come to stay with her there. I consider that 
your sister's happiness is at stake, so do not fail me, 
dear wise Janet. With your sisterly advice, she 
cannot fail to accept the safe, bright lot that is so 
unexpectedly offered to her. Come early in next 
week, 

" Tour affectionate friend, 

"Helen Garb." 

Here was a puzzle for me I I could not bear the 
idea of reading this letter to my father, for I knew 
that if he heard it, all hope of persuading him to take 
the journey to Edinburgh would be at an end, my 
beloved scheme would have to be given up, and my 
two months' labour rendered fruitless. I was sure 
my father would be so much disturbed at the bare 
thought of Nesta's being stolen away from us, that 
he would order her to return immediately, and stay 
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at home himself, and keep safe guard over her. Te^ 
on the other hand, my conscience would not allow 
me to keep back the letter, and take no notice of 
Lady Helen's request. If I could go to Nesta I 
fancied (in my self-confidence) that all would be 
well, but I must either join Nesta at Broadlands or 
suflfer my father to summon her home. 

While I was pondering sorrowfully over this 
difficulty, Mr. Armstrong finished the exercises and 
came to join me in the window, my father having 
meanwhile fallen into his evening doze. 

I am not a reserved person, and Mr. Armstrong 
always had what I used to consider in those days a 
tiresome habit of finding out when anything had 
happened to trouble me. I don't know whether my 
unreserve or his curiosity was most in fault that 
evening, but certainly before we had been conversing 
many minutes I found myself confiding to him the 
hopes I had entertained of being able to persuade my 
father to visit Dr. Allison during the coming holi- 
days, and my vexation at the obstacle to his and my 
journey, which had risen so suddenly. 

Of course I did not say anything about my engage- 
ment with Mrs. Wilton, neither did I give any reason 
for my anxiety to join Nesta. I was discreet enough 
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to be silent on those points. When one is perplexed 
how to act) it is often a comfort to hear a decided 
opinion. Mr. Armstrong did not scruple to give me 
one. 

" Tour father must go to Scotland," he said ; " you 
must not let anything stand in the way. It is most 
important that he should see Dr. Allison." 

" Tet I shall be sorry if Nesta is obliged to remain 
alone at Broadlands six weeks longer." 

" Could not your mother return to London ? " 

" I fear not, Hilary is so resolved that she shall 
stay till Eosamond is well. I know Mr. Lester has 
written to entreat Lady Helen to keep Nesta and 
Charlie a month longer at Broadlands. I suspect it 
is only fear of disobliging him that induces Lady 
Helen to ask Nesta to prolong her visit." 

" Will it content your sister if you join her, 
since she cannot come to you? " 

" How can I ? Papa cannot travel to Edinburgh 
alone." 

"But he can travel with me. I am going to 
Scotland in a fortnight. We might arrange to make 
the journey together." 

" Ton ? But you are not going to Scotland," I 
cried. " I heard you say only an hour ago that you 
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had arranged to take a walking tour among the 
TjToleeJi Alpft. 

" Within the last hour I have arranged to have 
a walking tour in the Scotch Highlands. Do you 
see any objection?" 

" Yes, I do. I don't see why you should alter all 
your plans for our convenience." 

" Nor do I ; but we are speaking of modifying 
one. I intend to take a tour somewhere ; it is nearly 
indifferent to me where I go ; and if with the plea- 
sure of a tour I can combine the pleasure of serving 
my friends, why should not I? It is quite simple." 

When people wiU render great services in such 
off-hand^ indifferent fashion, there is no use attempt- 
ing to thank them. My gratitude was reduced to 
silence, and Mr.' Armstrong began immediately to 
discuss the details of the journey. 

" How soon shall you know your father's de- 
cision ? " 

" To-morrow night, I hope." 

" Well, when you are enumerating the advantages 
of your plan, do not forget to point out the con- 
venience of having me for a travelling companion. 
Tour father's time shall be mine. I wiU look in late 
to-morrow evening to hear what you have done." 
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The next day was one of those bright days which 
cannot come often in a life, and which should there-^ 
fore be made the most of while they are passing, and 
when memory recalls them in after years. 

In the morning I gave my last lesson at Mrs, 
Wilton's, and took leave of my pupil, with whose 
progress both father and mother declared themselves 
to be perfectly satisfied. In the afternoon I occupied 
myself with writing letters to Nesta and Lady Helen, 
in which I ventured to hold out hopes of my speedy 
arrival at Broadlands. During tea-time I drew my 
father into conversation about his Scotch relations^ 
and by dint of dwelling upon the cordial welcome he 
would have received from them, and the pleasure he 
would have enjoyed in their society, I succeeded in 
making him grumble at the unfortunate circum- 
stances which obliged him to give up all hope of 
visiting them this year. Then when the tea-things 
were cleared away, and he was resting in the twi- 
light in his arm-chair, I took my usual seat at his 
feet, and with some little trepidation, told him what 
I had done; and ventured to slip the notes which 
I had that morning received from Mrs. Wilton into 
his hand. I was, happily, quite prepared for the 
reception my story had; there was all possible kindr 
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ness and tenderness in my father's manner of re-" 
eeiving my offering, but there was sadness, too. It 
pained him a little, just at first, that he should need 
one of his children to work for him instead of being 
lible to supply all their wants and his own. It was 
but a momentaiy feeling, however, and when it had 
passed, his gratitude for what I had done for him 
was far greater than mj easy service deserved. 
' During the long talk that followed between us 
that evening, he revealed to me more of his own 
dread of the calamity that was possibly coming upon 
him than he had ever yet permitted any one to know. 
I began then first to understand what a struggle for 
submission to the will of God he was living through ; 
how he dreaded, and yet strove to prepare himself 
for the moment when all hope of escape would fail, 
and he should have to face the necessity of resigning 
himself to a life of darkness and inactivity. Every 
month's experience which forced him to resign one 
accustomed duty after another, convinced him, he 
said, that the dreaded time was drawing near. I 
could not persuade him to hope such great things as 
I did from Dr. Allison's skill, but I saw he was 
thankful for the rest of knowing, that no possible 
change of averting the threatened evil had been 
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cast away. Most tliankM of all to have the wound 
in hia heart healed which Charlie's indifference had 
oansed ; to be spared the temptation of ever thinking 
or saying in future dark hours, that he might have 
been saved if his children had loved him enough to 
divine in time the care he needed The privilege 
accorded to me, then, of being allowed to bear a 
portion of my father's burden, was never withdrawn 
from me afterwards. I have always looked upon it 
as one of the most precious gifts of my life. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** I wept for memory, 
She sang for hope that is so fair." 

With so energetic a person as Mr. Armstrong to 
share our counsels, there was no fear that we should 
be long in making arrangements for our respective 
journeys. He allowed me three days to prepare. 
On the fourth we all started together, as our road 
lay in the same direction till we reached the station, 
ten miles &om Broadlands, where I was to leave the 
train. 

On the evening before we left home, my conscience 
troubled me for not having made my father acquainted 
with the contents of Lady Helen's last letter. I 
compromised the matter with myself by throwing 
out a few hints in the course of a farewell conversa- 
tion we had, which he might take or not as he 
pleased. He was extremely slow in taking them, 
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but when at length my meaning dawned upon him, 
he treated the whole matter so lightly, that I felt 
entirely excused from taking him further into my 
confidence, 

" Some one in love with Nesta ? What a ridi- 
culous idea ! " my father cried, rather angrily. " Why, 
she is a mere child I I have not had time to begin 
her education yet ! She must not fancy that she is 
grown up. What does she say herself, the foolish 
child?" 

" Dear papa, you must not be angry with Nesta. 
Bhe does not say anything about it." 

"Then pray take care that no one else does. 
I shall trust you, Janet. You have some sense. 
And, remember, I cannot have my little Nesta 
spoiled. Tes, it is as well you are going to Broad- 
lands. I shall trust to you." 

So the subject was dismissed for the time; but 
T fancy my father had some slight misgiving after 
his first angry incredulity had passed away. 

In talking over the length of his absence with 
Mr. Armstrong and me, while we were together in 
the railway-carriage the next day, he seemed anxious 
to convince himself that it need not be so great as 
we had at first Intended. The proposed six weeks 
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dwindled into three, and at last, when our parting 
drew near, he said, "Now, remember I trust you, 
Janet. A fortnight will decide my case. At the 
end of that time there is no reason why we should 
not all settle quietly at home again, just as we were. 
Eemember, Janet, don't let me hear of any changes." 

I had no time to make a promise which I certainly 
should not have been able to keep. The train stopped, 
and the next moment Charlie's and Nesta's faces 
appeared suddenly at the carriage-window. 

They had driven over from Broadlands to the 
station to meet me, and to get a peep at my father 
on his way to Scotland. It was but a moment's 
greeting. Mr. Armstrong hurried me from the car* 
riage, and made energetic efforts to secure my lug* 
gage. Then came the shrill whistle. He had to 
jump in again, and in a moment more they were 
whirled away, their farewells still sounding in my 
ears — ^my father's serious " God bless you, my best 
child!" and Mr. Armstrong's cheerful "Don't be 
anxious. I'll take care of him^ Miss Janet." 

We found Lady Helen waiting for us in her 
carriagie outside the station. I think she was really 
pleased and relieved to see me ; for if she had not 
been in a very good humour, she would hardly have 
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listened so patiently to the home-chatter which Nesta, 
Charlie, and I kept up incessantly during the long 
drive home. She even condescended to laugh at our 
nonsense, and say that it was pleasant to see how we 
enjoyed being together again. 

I learned, during the conversation, that Mr. and 
Miss Moorsom were coming that day to remain at 
Broadlands till the end of the week. 

When we reached the house Nesta was eager to 
take me into the garden and introduce me at once 
to some of her favourite haunts ; but Lady Helen 
interposed her authority, insisting that Nesta should 
go to her room and rest till dinner-time. She could 
not allow Nesta to tire herself and make herself look 
pale and wretched that evening, she said. She wished 
her to be her best and brightest, and do herself justice 
before the guests who were coming to see her. Lady 
Helen stroked Nesta's cheek and looked admiringly 
into her face as she said this ; but Nesta's counte- 
nance fell, and I thought she looked more disturbed 
than the little disappointment about the garden 
warranted. 

The pleasure of taking me to her room and show- 
ing me its odd furniture, restored her to good humour 
and happy spirits again. But I fancied (it might be 
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only fancy) that Nesta was not quite as^ unreserved 
with me, when we were alone together, as it had 
been her habit to be. She chatted gaily, indeed, but 
it was to ask eager questions about my own doings, 
or to point out pretty views of the marshes and the 
woods^ which I might gain from the windows. I 
could not help feeling all the time that our conversa- 
tion was not the full confidence on the subjects that 
interested us most nearly that it used to be. It 
was almost a relief when the dressing-bell rang, 
and I had to resign myself into Nesta's hands to be 
dressed for the evening. As we were leaving our 
room to go down stairs, a maid came with a message 
from Lady Helen, to beg me to go to her before 
dinner. 

When I reached Lady Helen's room I found her 
standing before the glass, putting some finishing 
touches to a not very careful toilet. 

" Ah I my dear, I am glad to see you dressed. I 
intended to have had a long talk with you, but I 
positively fell asleep on my so&, and now we have 
not a minute. Justine, I must have a cap; my 
hair is quite rough still — and that lace shawl. There, 
that will do ; go now and see if you can do anything 
for Miss Ernestine." 
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When ^e maid had left the room, Ladj &elen 
turned from the glass to me : 

^* My dear, I ought to have had some conversation 
with you before dinner. I am so annoyed with my- 
self for sleeping. What has little Nesta been talking 
to you about?" 

*^ I have been talking to her about home, and she 
has described the walks and the scenery here." 

*'Now, Janet, don't let us misunderstand each 
other. I see you are drawing yourself up to with^ 
stand what you consider an intrusion into your 
and Nesta's confidence; but be reasonable. If I 
do want to know what is passing just now in 
her mind^ can I have any motive but good will to 
her, and anxiety that she should secure her own 
happiness ? " 

" I think not," I answered ponderingly. 

" Tou naughty girl ; you ought to be sure. How- 
ever, I will not task your faith in me too severely. 
You shall judge me by my actions. I will not ask 
another question; I will only give you a caution. 
Do not form a hasty judgment of the friends you 
will meet here to-day, or at least don't express it. A 
foolish word of ridicule, a disparaging remark, may 
just upset the balance of judgment in your sister's 
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mind, and lose her sudi a chance of happiness as 
she may never have again. . Be wise/* 

" I will be true," I answered gravely. " I don't 
Iselieve that Nesta's happiness does depend on a 
chance word of mine, or can be furthered by any 
arrangements between ns two. Surely there must 
be some reality in liking ; something that cannot be 
upset by hasty words. I will not talk Nesta into 
liking or disliking any one. I can only promise to 
say what I think." 

Lady Helen shrugged her shoulders: "Poor 
Nesta I Well, I have done ; I have no longer any 
responsibility. I have been used to think that ex- 
perience gives people some right to advise in circum- 
stances where a Httle misunderstanding might pro- 
duce a life-long regret. It seems you prefer to act 
alone, without my guidance. I may now shut my 
eyes and give myself no further trouble." 

"But, Lady Helen, I am not going to act or 
guide ; I am not going to do anything." 

"Yes you are; ypu will act and guide without 
knowing what you are doing, that is all. Perhaps 
you are right; some people are not strong enough 
to influence in any other way. They shut their eyes 
to their own responsibility, and let themselves be 
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drifted on, till they are sometimes surprised at the 
aspect of their own doings. I hope that you may be 
fortunate, and never have to regret yours. Now we 
must go down stairs, and I will introduce you to my 
son and my guests. If we do not give poor Mr.. 
Moorsom five minutes to recover the shock of speak- 
ing to a fresh person, he won't be able to eat any 
dinner." 

It was a very incomprehensible idea to me that I 
could be formidable enough to shock any one, how- 
ever shy ; but when Lady Helen had led me across 
the drawing-room, and I raised my eyes to look at 
the stranger to whom she presented me, I did not 
consider the expression too strong. Mr. Moorsom 
looked very much like a person who had unexpectedly 
received a shock from an electric battery, and who 
was trying hard to bear it without shrinking. His 
arms and legs were rigid, his face glowed like a 
peony, and his hands were convulsively crushed 
together; he opened his mouth three several times to 
speak, panted, and shut it again. 

"Let us all sit down," Lady Helen said com- 
passionately, after the third failure. " Ah ! here are 
your sister and Ernestine coming to join us ; they 
have been walking round the garden. Janet, I shall 
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leave Nesta to make you acquainted with her friend ; 
it will be such a pleasure to her." 

Lady Helen glided away, and Miss Moorsom came 
towards me through the open window, holding out 
her hand, without waiting till Nesta spoke my name. 
" Oh ! I don't stand on stupid ceremonies of that 
kind," she said. " I know who you are, and you 
know who I am : that's enough." 

She was tall and angular, like her brother. I 
should have considered her manner disagreeably 
abrupt, if I had not felt sure that her excited way 
of speaking and constant nervous langh were symp- 
toms of the same painful shyness that overpowered 
her brother. 

" You are not at all like your sister," she presently 
remarked, in a voice that sounded through the room» 
'^ Miss Scott is not the least like her sister, is she, 
Bichard? should you have guessed that they were 
sisters?" 

Bichard's fingers suffered severely from the appeal } 
he crushed them till the joints seemed ready to give 
way; then, not finding that exercise sufficiently 
painful, he caught convulsively at his left knee, 
and, passing the clasped hands round it, elevated 
it to a position that almost concealed his face, and 
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put mine in peril of being toached by the sole of 
his boot 

I was divided between a strong inclination to 
laugh, and a feeling of annoyance, which increased 
T^hile Miss Moorsom persisted in comparing my per* 
sonal appearance witl\ Nesta's, remarking on the 
points of contrast with a plainness of speech rather 
trying to my selfJove. 

It was a relief to us all when at last Mr. Carr 
entered, and Lady Helen called upon him imme* 
diately to take me into the dining-room. 

I had heard so much of Mr. Carr, that I could not 
help scanning his face curiously when I found myself 
seated next him at dinner. I had long ago, so long 
ago as the day when Charlie came back from school 
^d first talked to us about him, made up my mind 
tp dislike Mr. Carr if I ever saw him. For the first 
half-hour of our acquaintance I had the satisfaction 
of finding my prejudice justified. He was decidedly 
veiy much out of humour that day, and did not take 
any pains to conceal the fact. He snubbed Miss 
Moorsom when she persisted in asking him questions, 
and found fault captiously with almost every remark 
Mr. Moorsom ventured on making. I decided quite 
to my own satis&ction that Nesta could not possibly 
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like so disagreeable a person, and that I had been 
frightening myself with shadows. Befote dinner was 
over, however, he recovered himself so far as to take 
some pains to draw me into conversation. He spoke 
of Mor& and Hilary, and against my wiU I grew 
interested in listening. More than any one I ever 
knew^ Mr. Carr had the art of making those with 
whom he took the trouble to converse feel at once at 
home with him. He seemed to have a mysterious, 
power of divining the subject on which his companion 
for the moment preferred to talk, and he always 
managed to convey the impression that this particular 
subject was a meeting-point which the speaker and 
himself shared between them. He could talk to 
people, too, about themselves without seeming im- 
pertinent, and speak of his own character without 
being egotistical. In discussing Hilary^s character 
with me that day, I remember he compared it with 
his own, with just enough disparagement of himself 
to make the comparison flattering to my love for 
Hilary, and with enough self-preference to prevent 
the disparagement appearing untruthful. 

" I am happier than your brother in one thing, 
and in one only," he remarked. " Opposite as we 
are, completely opposite, I can do full justice to 
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him. He can never do justice to me, or to any 
one like ma" 

"Why not? I am sure Hilary is just to every 
one," I objected. 

He shook his head and laughed ; then growing 
grave immediately, he explained. "Just — ^yes, he 
would be just I suppose it is just to judge without 
ill-will, according to your own standard — but, do not 
attempt to deny it — I have measured the height and 
breadth and depth of your brother^s contempt for me. 
He can never rightly see me through it, I assure you. 
Luckily, it is no barrier to my understanding and 
admiring him." 

" Are you sure there is no mingling of contempt in 
your appreciation ? " I said. 

" Certainly not. I value myself on not knowing 
such a feeling as contempt. I dare say I lo^e a 
great deal by not being able to condemn anything 
heartily — ^a great deal of power and thoroughness ; 
but it is the character of my mind, and such a 
character has certainly some gains. I hold to the 
gains." 

"But do you mean to say that you don't prefer 
some people to others — ^that you don't think some 
people better than others ? " 
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" Not at all. I only mean that I have the can- 
dour not to elevate my own likings and dislikings. 
into a standard of right and wrong. I dislike several 
people enough to wish to keep out of their way. 
Having established a safe distance between myself 
and them, I have no desire that they should be other 
than they are. I can look at them approvingly, and 
perhaps enjoy their disapprovaL" 

" But stay," I cried ; ** you can't mean what you 
are saying. You must disapprove bad people, and 
wish them to be different from what they are. One 
must not puzzle one's self about right and wrong, 
for you know that is not a question of private 
likings and dislikings; there is a standard out of 
ourselves." 

" Ah ! now you are trying to draw me into deep 
waters ; and there is my mother putting up her eye- 
glass to watch us. There is nothing she enjoys so 
much as seeing two people engage in a theological 
discussion, as ours will become^ if I follow where 
your question leads. It gives her the same malicious 
pleasure that some people take in seeing two old 
women run a race in sacks ; she suspects that we shall 
not get far without stumbling and falling out witL 
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each other. We will disappoint her and remain 
friends. May I venture on making a personal re« 
mark? Till this moment I have been thinking how 
much you resemble your father, but your manner of 
insinuating * you know ' into your argument shows 
me that it is your mother whom you are most like. 
She was always trying to come round me in the 
same way." 

I had never been told before that I resembled my 
beautiful mother in the slightest degree. I knew it 
was not true, yet I could not help being pleased with 
the remark, and induced to modify my harsh opinion 
of a person who could say such agreeable things. 
My appreciation of Mr. Carr's powers of conversation 
was, perhaps, heightened by contrast, for when we 
returned to the drawing-room. Lady Helen took up a 
book, and Nesta and I had to devote ourselves to 
Miss Moorsom, who seemed to find it as difficult to be 
silent as other shy people do to speak. Her brother 
was her chief topic There was evidently no such 
hero in the world to her as he ; neither could she be 
satisfied with praising him herself; she required full 
meed of approbation from us, and could not be 
turned from any one of her narratives till she had 
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had a clear expression of our admiration of his 
conduct. By the time Mr. Moorsom himself appeared, 
I had exhausted every form of acquiescence I could 
think of, and I hailed his joining our party with a 
feeling of relief: his sister could not surely expect us 
to flatter him to his face. 

He had hardly seated himself beside Nesta, how- 
ever, before Miss Moorsom was seized with a sudden 
desire to take a walk with me in the garden. I tried 
to avoid compliance at first, but when she urged her 
request a second time. Lady Helen raised her eyes 
from her book, and gave me a glance which obliged 
me to submit to my fate, and leave Nesta to hers. It 
was a lovely evening, and if I had not thought that 
Nesta looked a little reproachfully at me, as I passed, 
through the window, I should have enjoyed my stroll 
up and down the smooth lawn, even with Miss 
Moorsom's incessant chatter as an accompaniment to 
the rustle of leaves and the distant sound of the tide 
rising on the shore. Praise of Nesta now alternated 
Ynth praise of her brother in Miss Moorsom's discourse. 
No one could admire Nesta too much to please me, 
and yet every now and then the words of commenda- 
tion jarred. It was as if Miss Moorsom were praising 
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something of "her own instead of something of mine, 
and also as if considerable credit were due to her for 
discovering virtues and graces which she seemed to 
presume had never hitherto been appreciated rightly. 
Nesta might be, as Miss Moorsom called her, " a gem 
of purest ray serene ; " but there was no occasion 
to insinuate that she would have been hid in 
"unfathomed caves of oc.ean," if the Moorsoms 
had not bestowed upon her the setting of their 
approbation. 

! When we re-entered the drawing-room, we found 
its occupants disposed in different groups from those 
we had left. Nesta had escaped to the sofa, and 
was helping Charlie to make out some pencilled 
notes scribbled on the margins of a volume of 
Browning's poems ; while Lady Helen, having given 
up her book and reading chair to her son, occupied 
Nesta's old seat by the window, and was engaged 
in confidential talk with Mr. Moorsom. As we 
entered, Miss Moorsom's sleeve caught in the trellis, 
and as I stood still to disengage it^ I could 
not help overhearing a sentence of Lady Helen's 
discourse* 
" Such pretty love ! " I heard her say. " One 
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must see her with her sister to appreciate what she 
is. Ah ! it is a heart worth winning. This sister is your 
great rival. She reigns so supreme, that there is 
hardly room for any one else. I never saw anything 
so pretty, as her reverence for her sister's supposed 
wisdom, combined with an almost motherly care of 
her. Dressing her up at one moment like a doll, 
and the next listening to her as if she were an oracle. 
Tou did not give me credit for so much observation, 
or for admiring excellence so heartily — now confess 
you did not ? " 

To my great relief. Miss Moorsom moved on 
before her brother spoke ; but as I came forward into 
the light, I could not help being struck with the 
expression of his face. His great blue eyes were 
fixed on Lady Helen's with a look of actual rever- 
ence in them, while his lips trembled to keep in 
smiles too happy to have their way. 

Our entrance broke up the conference; Lady 
Helen rose from her seat and walked to the sofa, 
wondering what Charlie and Nesta had found to 
interest them so deeply. When, a very few minutes 
after, Charlie called on Mr. Carr to come and explain 
the meaning of a note neither he nor Nesta could 
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read cleaxlj, she suddenly remembered that the 
clock had struck ten, and that I must be tired with 
my journey. Charlie and Mr. Carr both remonstrated, 
but Lady Helen gained her point and carried Nesta 
and me off up stairs to bed. 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

" "We spoke of otlier things, we coursed about 
The subject most at heart ; more near and near, 
Like doves about a dove-cote, wheeling round 
The central wish until we settled there." 

Tbnnyson. 

My only recollection of the four following days is, 
that during them our party resembled a set of 
cHldren playing a game of cross purposes. No two 
of us ever seemed to be on a right understanding 
with each other. We made various efforts to arrange 
pleasant excursions for seeing the country and 
spending our days out of doors, but when the time 
for carrying them out arrived, it always transpired 
that some one of the proposed party, generally either 
Nesta or Mr. Carr, had been misinformed about the 
hour, and we were compelled to set out on our walk 
or drive with diminished numbers and with at least 
one clouded face. Even when we were sauntering in 
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the garden, or idling in twos and threes in the deep 
windows of the sitting-rooms, we never seemed to have 
the power of assorting ourselves into well-arranged 
groups. The people who were walking or talking 
with each other always seemed to be watching some 
one who was talking to some one else. There cer- 
tainly was a spell upon us : I will not undertake to 
say what witch's hand laid it. For my own part, I 
was always vainly endeavouring to relieve Nesta 
from the tSte-dr-tSte with Mr. Moorsom to which she 
seemed perpetually condemned. 

" Why do you let Mr. Moorsom monopolize you 
80 completely?" I asked, one day when we were alone 
together, and I ventured to remark on her want of 
spirit " Tou do not seem to enjoy his society much 
when you are in it," To my surprise Nesta's eyes 
filled with tears. 

" Why should I not let him talk to me if he likes 
it?" she asked. " No one else does now. How 
foolish it would be in me to expect the cleverest 
people to care to talk to me ; it might happen for a 
little time, but that could only be by chance, you 
know." 

" At all events, it cannot be by chance that the 
stupidest person in the company is able to bore 
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you exclusively/^ I said, indignantly. " It must be 
by Lady Helen's contrivance." 

" Why should you think so, Janet? Lady Helen 
does not leave me to him more than other people do ; 
so please don't say any more about it." 

I could have said much more if Nesta's " please " 
had not kept me silent; I could have said we 
had a host as well as a hostess, and that I thought 
Mr. Carr discharged his duties very ill. It wa« not 
for want of observation either. Whatever he might 
be doing — ^whether he were seated at the reading- 
table turning over the leaves of a book, or standing in 
the window, as he sometimes did by the hour, lazily 
tossing the tassel of the blind backwards and for- 
wards — ^he always, I was convinced, knew the precise 
moment when either Nesta or Mr. Moorsom entered 
the room. His eye always followed them about till 
Nesta, like a frightened bird, was caught in the snare ; 
he saw her feeble little efforts to escape, and noted 
with a kind of satisfaction, I thought, the disappointed 
look that came over her face when she resigned her- 
self to her lot. Yet he rarely, very rarely, interfered 
to help her. 

On the last day of this tedious week, Charlie and 
I laid a plot to free Nesta for a few hours from her 
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inevitable companion. It was a lovely morning, and 
we agreed privately, before breakfast, that we three 
would escape from the house early and enjoy a long 
ramble over the marsh and on the beach. We care- 
ftiUy avoided giving a hint of our intention during 

breakfast, and succeeded in meeting at the front door 
without provoking any questions; over-caution against 
one peril, however, brought another upon us. While 
we were waiting on the door-step for what Charlie 
considered a safe opportunity for stealing across the 
garden to the shade of the wood, without being spied 
by either Mr. or Miss Moorsom, Mr. Carr put his 
head out of his study window, and called Charlie to 
come to him — 

" Were we going down to the shore, the three 
of us? — ^what a fine day for a walk! — would a 
fourth spoil our party? '* and Mr. Carr was half out 
of the window, while Charlie's eager assurance that 
we should be delighted to have his company, brought 
a vivid colour into Nesta's cheek. Then came a 
demur^ and Mr. Carr retreated into his study again. 
After all he could not get his hat without being seen 
by the whole party in the breakfast-room, and 
bringing them upon us ; it was perhaps wiser to let 
us go alone. 
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But, no ; Charlie felt his honour concerned in 
baffling Miss Moorsom's sharp eyes. He undertook 
to bring the hat by the back way, and to cover the 
retreat of the whole party to the wood if we would 
leave it all to him. 

He slipped away on his errand, and Nesta looked 
distresBfally at me. 

" Had we not better go back, and leave Charlie 
and Mr. Carr to take their walk alone?" 

Now I had set my heart on a walk that morning, 
and I would not understand Nesta's scruples. 

" It was ridiculous,'* I said, " to be turned from 
our plan so easily. Why should not Mr. Carr walk 
in his own wood if he liked ? " 

Before we had finished whispering, Charlie ap- 
peared, creeping cautiously round the house with 
Mr. Carr's white straw hat stuck on the top of his 
own brown one. His afiectation o{ extreme caution 
was so ridiculous, that we could not help laughing — 
laughing, but not winning — we had lingered ten 
minutes too long. Lady Helen heard our laughter 
as she was crossing the hall from the breakfast- 
room, and came forward, smiling, to learn its cause. 

" Laughter sounded so pleasant in that dull old 
house," she said. 
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We could give but a lame excuse for our merri- 
ment, but she was all graciousness. 

"No matter what we laughed at, so long as we 
laughed. The prospect of a walk was enough to 
put us in spirits. And had we really succeeded in 
conquering Shafto's laziness so far as to induce him 
to be of the party? that was a triumph for us, in- 
deed ! Were we waiting for Miss Moorsom ? No ! 
but she was the person of all others who would 
enjoy such a walk. It would be unkind to leave 
her out. Would not Nesta run and tell her to get 
ready ? or, stay, it would not do to make the walk- 
ing party too large ; perhaps, it would be best for 
dear little Nesta to give up her place to Miss Moor- 
som?" Mr. Moorsom had promised to bud some 
roses in the garden; Lady Helen must, she said, 
" stay to watch the operation, and she should really 
be obliged to Nefiija if she would keep her company. 
Not that she would have asked such a thing if she 
had not felt sure that a walk to the shore and back 
was quite too much for Nesta! " 

The last sentence of this long discourse was ad- 
dressed to me alone ; before Lady Helen reached 
it ^f. Carr had retreated into the depths of his 
study, from which he did not emerge for several 
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hours ; Nesta had gone to seek Miss Moorsom, and 
Charlie had turned his back upon us, and was hiding 
a very cloudy face by appearing wholly occupied in 
restoring shape to the crown of his cap, which had 
suffered in its contact with Mr. Can's. In the end, 
Charlie, Miss Moorsom, and I were the only walkers, 
and as we did not start till an hour later than we 
had at first proposed, we had the sunniest part of 
the morning for our walk, missed the high tide, and 
same home hot, weary, and cross with each other. 
The gardening party seemed to have fared better 
than we; Lady Helen and Mr. Moorsom declared 
that they had passed a most enjoyable morning, 
while Nesta's little pale face wore no other trace 
of disappointment than a slight shade of added 
weariness, which Lady Helen could easily attribute 
to the heat. 

After luncheon we all assisted for an hour or so 
in such of the gardening operations as still remained 
unfinished; and when we were tired we adjourned 
to Nesta's favourite seat, under a large mulberry 
tree, which stood at the end of the lawn, close to a 
pond covered with water-lilies. Here we might 
have spent the rest of the afternoon very pleasantly. 
Mr. Moorsom was obliged to go into the house to 
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write some letters; Lady Helen soon followed him; 
Miss Moorsom shut her eyes, and leaned her head 
against a branch of the tree: and just as she 
dropped into a doze, Mr. Carr, whom we had not 
.seen since the morning, sauntered down the long 
walk with a book in his hand, and offered to come 
and read aloud to us. 

He soon found a seat on the grass by Nesta*s feet, 
and began to read. He was a very good reader, and 
his book was a volume of the " Faery Queen." We 
were just beginning, thanks to his comments, to 
understand and enjoy the passage he had selected, 
when we were disturbed by the soimd of tripping 
steps coming down the walk, and Mdlle. Justine's 
inquisitive face appeared between the overhanging 
branches. 

" Mille pardons I She was so sorry to disturb us, 
but her lady had sent her to look for Miss Ernestine. 
Her ladyship was desolated that Miss Ernestine 
should have stayed out so long, and entreated her to 
go and sit with her in the boudoir, that she might 
assure herself she was resting." 

I had an excuse ready, but Ernestine put her hand 
over my mouth, and rose to follow Justine, saying 
merely, as she looked back, % 
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" You "and Charlie can hear the rest of the canto 
quite as "well without me/' 

We did not hear it, however. Mr. Carr held the 
book in his hand and sat with us for some minutes 
longer, but we heard nothing but the quick impatient 
tap of his foot against the gravel, and the snap of 
little branches of the tree which he kept breaking 
off and tossing &om him. At last he rose and walked 
back to the house, thrusting the branches of the tree 
aside with such vehemence as he left the arbour, that 
Miss Moorsom's head was shaken rudely from its 
Testing-place, and brought into sharp contact with 
her knee. Soon afterwards Miss Moorsom retreated 
in-doors, somewhat out of humour at her uncere- 
monious waking, and Charlie and I were left to 
grumble to each other at the odd arrangements of 
this house, which, while leaving every person the 
appearance of perfect freedom, never, in reality, per- 
mitted any two to do as they liked for ten minutes 
without interruption. 

So that bright summer day was wasted. The 
evening brought us some relief. Lady Helen having 
over-fatigued herself by her ceaseless exertions during 
the day, was obliged to retire to her room imme- 
diately after dinner; and we young people drew 
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round the open drawing-room window with a more 
sociable feeling than wag at all common in the 
Broadlands atmosphere. 

From chatting pleasantly, we somehow or other — 
I fear it was Charlie's and my doing — drifted into 
an argument in which we all grew eager. 

Miss Moorsom brought out, to show Nesta, a present 
her brother had lately given her. It was a copy of 
Tupper's "Proverbial Philosophy," and Charlie and 
I, being in a pugnacious mood, resisted hotly her 
determination to make us praise her favourite author. 

She could not long have stood up against our 
vehemence if her brother had not come to her help, 
and defended his choice of a present rather pertina- 
ciously. After a time, I hardly know how, our argu- 
ment drifted from the question .first started. We 
proceeded to examine the matter instead of the 
manner of some of our favourite authors, and found 
ourselves engaged on graver subjects than we had 
at first intended to speak about. 

As the discussion widened and deepened I found 
myself slipping round to my opponent's side. He 
had not always the best of the argument ; he was not 
BO brilliant as Charlie, and he did not always see 
immediately the drift of the remarks which Mr. Can: 
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let fall^remarks which seemed designed to moderate 
the zeal of the disputants, but which always had the 
eflFect of drawing us into deeper and more troubled 
waters. He was often silenced for a time, but he 
kept firm hold of his opinions, and defended them 
with solid sense and right feeling against Charlie's 
ridicule and Mr. Carr's metaphysics. I could not 
help thinking that his earnest, reverent temper of 
mind contrasted very favourably with Charlie's light- 
ness ; and with the weary acquiescence in a supposed 
impossibility of ever knowing or believing anything 
thoroughly, which Mr. Carr professed. 

I wondered whether Nesta's thoughts were taking 
the same direction as mine. I noticed that whenever 
Mr. Carr spoke she raised her head eagerly, and 
dropped it as he went on. She was always hoping 
he would say something she could sympathize with, 
and feeling disappointed when the expected words 
did not come. Once, when directly appealed to, she 
gave her verdict in favour of some argument of Mr. 
Moorsom's, but it was spoken falteringly. How eagerly 
he bent forward to hear, and how his face brightened 
up I I felt that, little as Nesta took part in the dis- 
cussion, it was her silent presence that gave it all its 
interest — to two, at least, of the disputants. A sigh 
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of hers ended it at length. Mr. Carr, who had been 
the last speaker, jumped up hastily. 

" We are all tired ; let us go into the garden," he 
said. 

I thought the whole party followed his example, 
hut I was mistaken. Miss Moorsom detained Charlie 
and her brother to look for some wraps for her; 
and so it fell out that Nesta, Mr. Carr, and I found 
ourselves pacing up and down the moonlit garden 
together. Nesta took my arm and clung to me, 
Mr. Carr walked by my side. For a turn or two we 
were silent. When Mr. Carr spoke he did not resume 
the old subject. He began to discuss Mr. Moorsom's 
character, and the effect his opinions had upon it, as 
if we three had been in accord. " New and old," he 
said to himself, musingly, " how wonderfully the two 
influences have combined to form our friend's cha- 
racter. He is a specimen of the English tendency to 
cling to old modes of thought and traditional opinions, 
and yet to allow the spirit of the new to pervade and 
change them, till only the outward form remains the 
same. He thinks himself a champion of old opinions, 
and would perhaps single me out as one of those who 
are trying to overturn them : he is mistaken. The 
contrary rather is true. I am one of the standers- 
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still— one of the lingerers and doubters — from whom 
everything falls. It has been the temper of mind of 
my family for the last hundred years. See how we 
have fared in worldly things ; we have had no tenacity 
to hold even those. His family have been gaining, 
while we have been losings till at last they have 
pushed us, who once owned the whole county, to this 
little strip of marsh-land next the sea. I, for my 
part, can acknowledge readily that it is time we were 
made to vanish all together. I cannot be very 
heartily conservative, when I feel that I myself am a 
representative of one of the worn-out powers that 
deserve to be overthrown — ^reverenced once, but not 
to be reverenced any longer." 

" It is your own fault," I said, eagerly. " If your 
family has lost influence and honour and prosperity, 
has it not been because they failed to use them well 
when they had them ? May not the failure have risen 
from that very want of firm faith in something higher 
than themselves, which you confessed this evening ? 
K they had reverenced rightly, might they not have 
continued worthy of reverence ? " 

" Perhaps so," he said ; " I do not know. I, at 
least, have fallen on an evil inheritance. I have seen 
everything crumbling round me — a fallen family keep- 
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ing up hollow appearances of prosperity — false preten- 
sions to distinctions and nobleness, which eat away the 
possibility of true nobleness, because they are false." 

" But, surely, with the gifts you have " 

He shook his head. " What have I ? — ' an angry 
fancy ! ' — ^nay, I think that has been the worst mis- 
fortune to me of all. It has been like all my other 
possessions — a name, instead of a reality I Fairy 
gold, which when it is wanted for use turns to dust!" 

**I think it is wrong and ungrateful to speak of 
any gift in that way," I said ; "you know in your 
heart you do not wish you were without it. If you 
never do more than write one poem, which only a 
few people are the better for, you ought to be thank- 
ful for being allowed to do that It may be the thing 
God meant you to do." 

" You are right ; that is the true and noble way of 
looking at it, but one wants some one every now and 
then to say such words." 

We took a turn in silence, and then Nesta spoke in 
a tremulous voice, Mr. Carr leaning over to catch 
every word. 

" I wanted to say one thing just now, only you 
have rather turned the conversation away." 

** Say it, please." 
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" I wanted to ask, is it not puzzling yourself to 
mix so many things together? Tou talk of old 
opinions and new, and then of your family having 
lost everything, Janet says, for want of reverence and 
faith. But, surely, that last want need not be an 
inheritance. If we say exactly what we mean, and 
call it faith in God — ^belief in all the good news He 
has revealed to us, does it not seem clear that it is a 
possession we each must strive after for ourselves, one 
that you ought not to talk of wanting without the 
greatest sorrow and fear ? " 

" I do speak sorrowfully," he said, " but can one 
change one's nature ? can one alter one's experience ? 
Having been brought up in a loveless, earthly home, 
can I have faith in heavenly love ? Do I know any- 
thing about it? One must go step by step — first the 
lower, then the higher faith. The best things here 
first; and then from knowledge and experience of 
these, truths which no logic can establish dawn upon 
the soul. So, at least, I think it will have to be 
with me. My education began at the wrong end; 
but sometimes I see a chance of going back so far, 
that I may start fair again. Do you remember how 
Gerda, the Giant Maiden of Jotenheim, learned to 
believe there was such a place as Asgard ? " 
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"No," I answered; "I don't know what you 



mean." 



*^ Let us sit down on this seat under the window, 
then, and let me explain my meaning. You know I 
am a tale-teller by profession ; since you bid me value 
my gift, you must let me exercise it." 

"'One evening, in the days when the city of 
Asgard still stood on the earth, and when gods 
and heroes lived in it, it chanced that Frey, the 
summer-king, climbed Odin's lofty air-throne, and 
standing on tiptoe there, looked over the earth and 
the sea, and far away to Giant-land, As he looked, 
the heavens were flooded with a sudden light, and 
Frey perceived that the splendour came from the 
uplifted arms of a beautiful giant-maiden, who was 
at that moment fastening the door-latch of her 
father's house among the ice-mountains. Dazzled by 
the radiance of her fair face and wondrously white 
arms, Frey fell in love with the giant-maiden, whose 
name was Gerda, and resolved to send a messenger 
next day to Giant-land, to entreat her to become his 
wife, and reign with him over Summer-home, his 
bright kingdom. > 

^* * The silver-tongued Skirnir imdertook to carry 
the invitation. After incredible perils he reached the 
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cold, misty regions where Gerda's giant father lived, 
and introduced himself to the presence of the maiden. 
Then he thought all the diflSculties of his enterprise 
were over. Filled with horror of the frightful scenes 
he had witnessed, he thought he had only to make 
known his master's gracious invitation, and the giant- 
maiden would gladly escape with him from her dark 
and gloomy dwelling. 

** * So he spoke, and she listened ; but when he 
finished speaking, she listened still, smiling always the 
same amused, incredulous, childish smile. It was to 
her like the sweet ringing of bells ; she liked to hear, 
but she had no power to understand. What were 
Gods of Asgard and Summer-home to her, who had 
never in all her life seen anything but giants and ice 
mountains ? Seeing how little his words were com- 
prehended, Skimir would have despaired, if an 
expedient had not presented itseK to his mind. 

" * He carried in his drinking-horn a picture of 
Frey, which he had drawn up cunningly with some 
water from a stream in which the summer-king's face 
was reflected. As a last hope he poured this water 
into a deep goblet, and handing it to Gerda, bade her 
look in. She looked, and Frey's face looked back at 
her ; loving glances came from the pictured eyes ; the 
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parted lips, though motionless, conveyed fond words 
to her ear. She put down the goblet ; the meaning- 
less smile had left her face for ever. Skimir no 
longer spoke in vain, she was ready to set out with 
him to Asgard ; for she had looked on a face that 
loved her, and the existence of Summer-home, and of 
all good and beautiful things, had become plain to 
her in that moment' 

" There, that is the end of my tale ; I wonder 
whether the Icelandic Skald, who first told it, saw all 
the meaning in it that I do ? Whether he told it to 
some pious Christian maiden to make her understand 
his creed — which must always be the creed of a Skald 
— that love is the only revealer of truth and wisdom, 
and must always precede faith." 

I was the first to speak. 

" It is a beautiful story," I said, " but I think that 
you narrow its meaning, if you suppose that human 
love only can help us to realize the unseen. I see a 
great deal more in the story than you do, and so I am 
sure did your Icelandic Skald." 

" And you," Mr. Carr said, turning to Nesta, "if 
you had been the Norse maiden, to whom the story 
was told, what should you have said ? " 

" If the Skald had been a heathen, I should have 
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been too unhappy about him to have listened to 
stories," Nesta answered. " I should not have let him 
put love first ; I should have told him it was trifling 
to think of poetry, or stories, or anything, but learn- 
ing to be a Christian ; at least, I hope I should have 
said so." Here Nesta, who had been looking down, 
suddenly raised her face, so that the fall light of the 
moon shone upon it ; it was pale and troubled, as I 
had never seen it before. 

Mr. Carr started, and sprang up from his seat. 

" One would think we had been telling ghost stories 
instead of fairy tales," he said, " such a fit of serious- 
ness has fallen over us aU. That comes of telling tales 
by moonlight, or perhaps of three such imaginative 
people as we are, telling tales at all ; we forget they 
are tales, and mistake them for earnest, for Miss 
Ernestine's most earnest earnest." 

" It is time we all went in," I said quickly; " come, 
Nesta." 

But she had already passed through the open 
window without looking round. Mr. Carr lingered 
to gather two half-blown roses, and to remark on the 
superior fragrance of night-blowing flowers. When 
he wished us good-night at the drawing-room door, 
he gave one of the blossoms to me, and offered the 
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other to Nesta, at the same time that he placed a 
candle he had lighted for us in her hand. Nesta 
took the candle, but would not see the flower. It 
was offered again with an eager, imploring look, and 
thrown pettishly to the ground when she, with still 
downcast eyes, repeated her quiet good-night, and 
moved towards the staircase. I thought she would 
have acted better if she had taken the flower as a 
matter of course, as I had done. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

'' Love took np the glass of Time and turned it in his glowing hands. 
Every moment lightly shaken, ran itself in golden sands." 

Tennyson. 

The next morning Mr. and Miss Moorsom returned 
to Deepdale, and with their departure began our 
happiest week at Broadlands. Stay, I don't mean 
to insinuate that our happiness resulted mainly from 
being relieved of their presence. I am obliged to 
confess that our golden days owed their brightness 
to a cause which ought to have had the effect of de- 
pressing instead of raising our spirits. 

Over-fatigue and anxiety brought on Lady Helen 
an attack of illness which confined her to her room 
for several days ; and I am sorry to say we were all 
hard-hearted enough to enjoy extremely the sense of 
freedom which came upon us when we knew our- 
selves to be secure from the over-looking of her 
satirical eyes. 
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Nesta and I were not remiss in trying to make 
ourselves useful to the invalid when we were per- 
mitted to see her, but that was only for short inter- 
vals at a time ; and during the many other hours of 
the bright days, we were at full liberty to make the 
most of our country holiday. A holiday-spirit seemed 
to have come over us all. Charlie was as wildly gay 
as he had ever been in the happiest of our home- 
holiday times. As for Mr. Carr, I used to wonder 
what had come to him during that week. He was 
the gayest, the youngest of us all — the most eager 
to turn each bright morning and sunny afternoon to 
the best account for a nutting-ramble, or a visit to 
a distant harvest-fieldf where the first gleanings of 
the year were to be gathered ; or for taking advantage 
of the low tide for a long walk on the shore. The 
sight of woods in their variegated autumn dress, or 
of a flat stretch of sand steeped in the golden after- 
noon light of September sunshine, never fails to 
bring back to me the recollection of those happy, 
idle days spent in almost ceaseless talk. We always 
kept together in our rambles — a compact party of 
four. There were no tStes-d-tStes, no manifest pre- 
ference of one companion by another. Our argu- 
ments, our jokes, our undisguised interest in each 
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other's thoughts and pleasures, we shared, or seemed 
to share, in common. Perhaps, if it had not been 
so, some fears of mine, or some scruples of Nesta's, 
would have arisen to trouble our freedom. As it 
was, I allowed scruples and fears for the future to 
rest, and gave myself up to the spirit of enjoyment 
that had come upon us ; — ^four yoxmg imaginative 
people, full of each other, with minds awake to 
every charm of nature, eager to catch up and follow 
out every picturesque fancy, every suggestion of 
deeper thought which originated with one or the 
other ; and among us that wonderful sense of accord 
— of vivid interest about trifles — of childlike joy, 
which sometimes hovers over a whole party when 
any two of the number axe Uving under the magic 
influence of a yet unconfessed love. One spoken 
word, and the charm for the bystanders is broken; 
but till that word is said, the spell is often potent 
enough to affect the moral atmosphere of a whole 
household. 

It was not strange, perhaps, that Charlie and I 
concerned ourselves little with anything but the 
amusements of the hours as they passed ; but I was 
much surprised, when I came to think it over after- 
wards, that Lady Helen's vigilance slept so long — 
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that she could, for six days, have concerned herself 
so little about what we were doing. She was, it 
is true, suffering terribly all the time from severe 
neuralgic pain, attacks of which often prostrated her 
for weeks together, and she, of all persons I ever 
knew, was the most afraid of pain, and the most 
completely conquered by it. I have known her 
more than once lay aside schemes on which her heart 
was set, if a threatening of illness warned her that 
her exertions were bringing upon her the pain she 
was always dreading. I used to think her cowardly. 
I did not know then how terrible were the sufferings 
she had to fear. 

I am afraid we were not very sympathizing at that 
time, but we did not know how wearily our bright 
days passed with Lady Helen. Our liberty came to 
an end suddenly, and not too soon perhaps, for I 
remember that during our last walk from the shore 
we fell into a conversation which caused me some 
misgiving and embarrassment. We were late in 
leaving the beach on that day, and we stood a moment 
at the gate leading into the wood, to look at the wide 
stretch of marsh land between us and the sea, from 
which the last crimson rays of the sun were fading. 
Mr. Carr had taught us all to admire the colouring 
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of these marshes — ^the purple in the distance where 
the sea-mist hung, the vivid green in the foreground 
broken by patches of chocolate-coloured feathery 
topped rushes. As we looked, the crimson light 
which lay like a garment over the level plain went in 
a moment, and the blue grey mist of twilight came 
down in its place. Charlie exclaimed on the sudden 
disappearance of the sunshine; Nesta, in reply, pointed 
out a bank of clouds still purple, crimson, and gold 
with sunset light. 

" They have got it all to themselves," she said. 
" How solid they look resting on the sea I What a 
pity it is we are all so terribly wise; if we were 
not, I think we should be tempted to get into a 
boat and sail out to them. I can just remember 
when I used really to believe that heaven was there." 

Mr. Carr looked at her, smiling. " Is that so very 
long ago?" he said. "Are we so terribly wise? 
I don't know. I think I am disposed still some- 
times to mistake cloudland for heaven ; it seems very 
solid if one looks long enougli at it, as we have been 
doing lately. One grows loth to believe that it 
would prove very unsubstantial, misty, and cold if 
one succeeded in getting there." 

Nesta looked puzzled, not knowing what to make 
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of the remark, and Mr. Carr turned abruptly from 
her and entered the wood first. He kept a little 
before us nearly all the way home ; sometimes 
walking very quickly, sometimes pausing to draw 
down a branch of a tree and stand for a moment 
looking at its leaves as if he were absorbed in 
admiring the delicate tracery of their veins, then 
tossing the branch impatiently from him and hurrying 
on again. We lost sight of him at last, but met him 
again at the gate which opened from the wood into 
the Broadlands garden. 

" Are you in a hurry to go in ? " he said, when we 
had passed through the gate. " It is not late ; let us 
take one turn down the lime-tree walk to the pond; 
we must have one more nosegay of water-lilies." 

Nesta hesitated a moment, and when we did turn 
towards the pond she walked quickly. Mr. Carr put 
his hand before her to check her speed. 

" No, not so fast," he said. " I have been setting 
you a bad example, but I have been repenting it 
during the last ten minutes. Shall I tell you what I 
was thinking of as I stood at the gate? " 

Seeing that Nesta was disposed to remain silent, 
I answered for her-" Yes, if yon please." 

"Well, I was wondering over the strange per- 
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versity which makes us so often linger over disagree- 
able things as if we were determined to taste them 
thoroughly ; while we are generally rather in a hurry to 
live through our happiest hours ; and are often foolish 
enough to throw away or give up a very great 
pleasure when we suspect that it is offered us for the 
last time. I have been in one of these perverse 
moods this evening : because it occurred to me that 
these pleasant days must come to an end sooner or 
later, I have spoiled for myself the last hours of this 
one. It is a great pity that one can^t be reasonable, 
that one can't enjoy things just enough not to make 
it too bitter to give them up." 

" Do you think so ? " said Nesta, gently. " Do 
you think it a pity? I am not sure that I do. I 
should not choose to be able to give up without being 
sorry. I think I had rather keep a regret all my 
life, than let any remembrance I loved die away." 
I'his was a long speech for Nesta, and the effort of 
making it brought a delicate rose flush to her 
cheek. 

I hastened to put in my word. " It is all very 
well," I said, ** to be sentimental over real losses; 
but I agree with Mr. Carr — one ought to be able to 
enjoy a pleasant idle holiday with summer friends 
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without spoiling the last days of it by thinking how 
soon it will be over." 

" A pleasant idle holiday with summer friends," 
Mr^ Carr exclaimed, taking up my words. " That 
is your expression, not mine — ^your idea of the 
worth and stability of our liking for each other. 
Summer friends! holiday friends! Well I have 
never had any other in my life yet, I suppose I have 
no right to expect more." 

" You have no right to misunderstand my expres- 
sion so perversely," I answered. " I said * summer 
friends,' and I meant, as you know, the friends of a 
summer. I do not see how we are to stretch out our 
acquaintanceship to cover a longer time than that." 

" Let it be so. I have no wish to stretch it out. 
I have a great contempt for a valuation of liking 
which can be measured by time. If a friendship can- 
not make its own time, one day a thousand years, I 
want nothing of it. I quarrelled with your word 
because it had something ominous in its sound to me. 
I have a sort of superstition about summer ; each one 
has its own individuality to me, and I mourn the 
death of one as if I were mourning for a friend who 
will never come again. *The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended ' — those words have always had an 
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extraordinary pathos for me ; every wail of October 
wind repeats them. When this summer goes down, 
and takes more, so much more than any other has 
ever done, how dreary, how long the winter will 
be, how doubly dark for the past brightness ! " 

During this speech, Mr. Carr, who had been 
hitherto walking near me, contrived to bring himself 
round to Nesta's side. He lowered his voice as if for 
her hearing only, and seemed to expect an answer 
from her when he ceased speaking. None came, 
Nesta paced slowly on with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, and I made an effort to put an end to a con- 
versation that was beginning to trouble me. 

" We are passing the pond," I said ; " If you 
mean to gather any water-lilies you had better stop 
and get them." 

My remark brought my companions to a stand, 
but that was alL They remained for some minutes 
silently looking at the water. Nesta spoke first. 

" We need not stay, there are no water-lilies in 
flower. I don't think we shall ever get any more ; 
they are over for the year," she said, sadly. 

" Ah ! they are summer friends," said Mr. Carr. 

''But we must not blame them for that," said 
Nesta, quickly. " When the sun shone warm upon 
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them, they gave us their best blossoms ; when he 
ceases to shine, what can they do, but slip down and 
hide themselves in the water ? " 

" Nay, there is one," I interrupted ; " you are not 
really looking — there, under the willow branch. If 
you are too lazy to get it, I will." 

The lily proved less easy to reach than I had 
expected, and before we had secured it, Charlie, who 
had been to the house, returned to look for us. His 
spirit of enterprise drew us into a prolonged search 
for water-flowers, so that Nesta's hands and mine 
were laden with gay flags and half-blown lilies, 
when, talking and laughing a little eagerly over our 
exploits, we emerged from the shade of the lime- 
trees on to the lawn in front of the house. 

I dare say we looked a very happy party, to an 
invalid who had been shut out from fresh air and 
pleasant company for several days. Lady Helen, at 
least, seemed to have thought it worth while to make 
an unusual e£[ort to look at us. She had had her sofa 
wheeled to the window of her boudoir for the first 
time that day, and when I looked up, on entering the 
house, I saw that she had raised the blind a little 
with her hand, and was leaning forward from her 
couch to command a good view of the lime-tree walk 
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and the garden. It is, perhaps, natural to feel rather 
Itaddened than exhilarated by the sight of mirth from 
which one is excluded, and it may have struck Lady 
Helen that her son and her guests showed an un- 
sympathizing disposition, to enjoy themselves while 
she was suffering. There was certainly an expression 
of pique on her face when Nesta and I came to her 
room after dinner to sit with her till bed-time. We 
had hurried from the dinner-table, but with all our 
haste we were a quarter of an hour later than usual, 
and Lady Helen did not fail to make us observe this. 
" It was fortunate for her," she said, " that she should 
not be obliged to tax the charity of her friends for 
amusement much longer ; no one ought to be ill for 
more than a week, or at least no one should expect 
to be nursed and considered longer." Lady Helen 
said " she perceived that she had now had her week's 
nursing; on the morrow she meant to come down- 
stairs and be well.. Nesta might sing, and I might 
read aloud to her for one more evening — on the 
morrow she would wait upon ti*." 

Poor Nesta listened to these bitter speeches with 
tt face full of remorse, and sang her songs in a 
tearful voice. I, feeling sure that Lady Helen would 
not permit herself the excitement of being angry 
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with US, if she were not really stronger and freer 
from pain, read aloud with my usual emphasis, and 
enjoyment of the very pleasant book Mr. Carr had 
selected for our reading. On previous evenings 
Lady Helen had made an effort to listen, saying that 
she found it more easy to compose herself to sleep if 
her mind had been filled during her last waking 
hours with any other person's thoughts than her own. 
That night she was restless and inattentive, and in 
about half an hour stopped me in the middle of a 
sentence. " There, that will do, I can't listen to such 
' twaddle, now I am beginning to feel alive again. 
Could you be so obliging as to hand me my letters ? 
— ^they are all on that little table. Thank you ! Now 
Nesta had better go to bed, and you may stay with 
me while I look them over." 

As Nesta left the room Lady Helen looked after 
her, observed that she was pale, and expressed a hope 
that I had not allowed her to over-fatigue herself 
with walking. '^ How had we been spending our time 
while she was too ill to think about us ? " 

I bore the scrutinizing look as imconcemedly as I 
could, and Lady Helen turned to her letters. It was 
the accumulation of several days ; the greater number 
she threw back on the table unopened, some she just 
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glanced at ; Ae two she reserved for careful reading 
seemed to engage her attention pleasantly. Her brow 
smoothed as she read ; and when she came to the last 
word of the last letter she was so beaming with satis- 
faction that she was disposed to impart some of it to 
me. " Grood news from Morfa ! '' she said. " This 
long letter is from Mr. Lester — ^good friend that he 
is 1 How few people of his age trouble themselves 
to write such long letters ! " 

'*Is Rosamond better?" I asked. '^ Mamma did 
not give a good report of her when she wrote last. 
What does Mr. Lester say?" 

" Let me see " (glancing back at the letter) — " no, 
he does not give a good report of Bosamond's health. 
He says she makes very little progress towards 
recovery, and that the doctors are puzzled. They 
are disposed to attribute their want of success to 
some mental cause — to some anxiety or trouble 
weighing on her mind. Mr. Lester writes this to me 
frankly. I suppose I ought to call it bad news, but, 
my dear Janet, I have already given you a peep 
behind the scenes, so you will understand me. He 
ends his letter by an invitation to Shafto to return 
to Morfa. He implies that his coming will be the 
best remedy for Rosamond's want of spirits, and 
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seems a little surprised that he should have kept 
away so long. Come, Janet, why are you silent? 
I expect a little sympathy from you ; you are young 
enough to take an interest in love troubles, and 
ought to rejoice in the prospect of a happy ending to 
our Morfa romance." 

I had seated myself on a footstool by Lady Helen's 
couch while she read her letters. During her last 
speech I betook myself to platting and unplat- 
ting the fringe of her cushion, aflfecting to be too 
intent on making the ends of my plats correspond 
to have attention to spare for anything else. Lady 
Helen at last leaned down from her sofa, put her long 
finger under my chin, and said, half-playfiilly, half- 
imperiously, " Look up, Janet ! I will know what 
you are thinking of! — ^you shall answer me ! " 

" Well, then, if you will have it, I am thinking 
that when I write a romance, I will not permit 
my heroine to be depressed in spirits on account 
of the absence of a lover, who meanwhile can enjoy 
pleasant society and fine weather very thoroughly, 
though she is ill. If any one is to be in despair 
in my romance, it shall be the gentleman, not the 
lady." 

" Then, let me tell you, your romance will not be 
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true to nature. Silly child ! do you really think that 
love is ever as much to men as it is to women ? Do 
you expect to find a lover who will eat or drink less, 
or refuse to be amused in consequence of anything 
you may be suffering ? You have still to learn that 
* men must work, and women must weep.' " 

" No ; I am quite willing that men should work, 
but I think there should be sorm proportion in feeling. 
I do not envy Kosamond Lester." 

" That is fortunate, for no envy could give you her 
fate. I do not consider her attachment to Shafto 
disproportionate, and certainly not the least unac- 
countable, though, as you know, I am not so fond a 
mother as to be blind to my son's deficiences." 

"And you are sure that his deficiences do not 
include a want of love for the bride you have chosen 
for him?" I asked, plattmg away diligently at my 
fiinge as I spoke. 

" What makes you think so? " asked Lady Helen, 
sharply; "but stay, you need not answer. I can 
answer myself. Shafto's manner has misled you. 
You don't understand him. Take care that you do 
not come to false conclusions about his feelings and 
intentions. He may not be what you would call in 
love with Rosamond Lester, but he likes her well 
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enough, and he is quite alive to the advantages of 
marrying her. He will make an excellent husband 
for her — ^now mind, I,£ay for Jiefi\ not for any one 
else. He will make a good husband to a girl like 
Bosamond, who, having all the externals of a smooth 
easy life secured to her, will never make embarrassing 
claims upon him ; but Janet, I should pity his wife if 
she were called on to share a life of poverty and 
struggle with him. She would find him a broken 
reed to lean upon. Shafto may say what he likes 
about himself, but he is not capable of bearing up 
against petty cares. If he were to many a poor 
woman, I should indeed pity his wife." 

Once more Lady Helen bent down, and lifted up 
my face with her finger. This time I looked boldly 
up, and said, emphatically, " So should L" 

" We are agreed then, and I am glad of it. There, 
help me to lie down again. Why have I excited 
myself so ? How quickly my pulse beats ! Let us 
choose another topic, and don't say anything to 
agitate me. The letter I first read concerns you more 
than me. I want to speak to you about it. It is 
from Mr. Moorsom." 

" Indeed ! " I said, drily. 

" You have no curiosity to hear what he writes to 
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me? You do not think it concerns you or 
Nesta?" 

" I hope not I shqqld be sorry if I thought it did." 

" Well, don't look so solemn ; there is no occasion 
to be so very dignified about it Charming as Nesta 
is, she will find that admirers who have so much to 
recommend them as Mr. Moorsom are easily dis- 
couraged; and above all things, we must not be 
premature. There is nothing formidable in my letter 
after all. Since you have no curiosity about its con- 
tents, you shall only hear Lady Moorsom's postscript. 
She invites us to pay her a three days' visit at 
Deepdale, and begs that if I am not well enough to 
leave home, I will permit you and Nesta to go 
alone." 

" If you are not well enough, and if we have a 
choice," I began — 

•* I do not think I can give you a choice. I must 
not let you make yourselves ridiculous, and since 
there is no good reason why you should not stay 
three days at Deepdale, it would be ridiculous to 
refiise to go. It would look conscious, which you 
have no business to be. Nesta is not. I dare say you 
will have a very uneventfdl visit ; and I can promise 
you that Mr. Moorsom will not break his heart when 
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you come away. People don't break their hearts so 
easily." 

"But we had rather not go to Deepdale," I 
persisted. 

" My dear, I am sorry to thwart you, but I cannot 
help it. Lady Moorsom will be oflfended if you do not 
go, and besides, to tell you the truth, three days* 
complete rest will be a boon to me; and Shafto, 
seeing me disembarrassed of my guests, will feel at 
liberty to set off at once to Morfa, as he ought to do. 
Now I will send for Shafto, for I shall not rest to- 
night till I have talked over Mr. Lester's letter with 
him. But oh ! what am I doing ? — the pain again ! 
It shot like a dagger through my head. I must not 
attempt to see Shafto. Take all the letters away — 
quite out of my sight — and read to me, Janet : any- 
thing to keep me from thinking." 

I don't know whether the reading had the desired 
effect on Lady Helen. It certainly did not keep 
me from thinking. I read on mechanically till long 
past midnight Misgivings, which I had thrust aside 
during the past week, came back with double force 
upon me now, and would be looked at. I felt that we 
were unwelcome guests in Lady Helen's house, and 
hated the thought of remaining so; yet when I 
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turned over In my mind various schemes for escaping, 
I could not fix on any one that satisfied me. I had 
had several letters from my father since he arrived in 
Edinburgh. In all he spoke hopefully of the good 
he expected to derive firom Dr. Allison's advice, if 
only he could remain long enough under his care to 
give his remedies a fair trial. I could not bear the 
thought of cutting short his. holiday, or spoiling it by 
writing to him about our diiflSculties ; the least hint 
of them would, I knew, bring him home at once. 
Neither did my mother's or Hilary's letters hold out 
any hope of a speedy family re-union. Rosamond 
Lester still continued in a precarious state of health, 
and my mother, influenced, I could see, by Hilary, 
and overawed by Mr. Lester, appeared to consider it 
impossible that she should be permitted to leave 
Morfa till Rosamond believed herself well enough to 
do without her. I feared Hilary would never forgive 
me if I urged her to return home ; and I was myself 
very reluctant to do so till I was absolutely obliged. 
Lady Helen fell asleep before I had come to any 
determination ; and I crept softly to my room, glad, 
at all events, not to be obliged to trouble Nesta with 
my perplexities that night. 

I rose early the next morning, and contrived to 
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have some private talk with Charlie before break- 
fast, but I could not get him to see my difficultj 
in a serious light. " Lady Helen had always been 
very kind to him," he said ; " he had never heard a 
word that could lead him to suppose she was tired 
of our company. Why should she be ? It must be 
a fancy of mine, and Charlie wished heartily that 
I would not have such uncomfortable fancies. It 
would be a dreadful bore to go back to London ; and 
for his part he would never forgive me if I did any- 
thing to cut short the pleasantest visit he had ever 
had in his life. If I must invent romances, he wished 
I would not mix Nesta and him up in them." My 
own suspicions were not altered by Charlie's incre- 
dulity, but I felt a&aid of acting on an opinion which 
no one shared, and determined to let events take 
their course, rather than bring on myself the respon- 
sibiUty of interfering. 

Lady Helen did not appear at breakfast, but she 
sent me a note to say that she had arranged to send 
us over to Deepdale in the afternoon of the next 
day. To escape the necessity of accompanying us, 
Charlie announced an intention of paying a three 
days' visit to the house of his college friend with 
whom he had stayed before Nesta came to Norfolk. 
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He recollected suddenly that he owed this friend some 
attention, and proposed to spend the morning in riding 
over to call upon him. 

We saw nothing of either Lady Helen or Mr. Carr 
during the morning. Mr. Carr breakfasted with his 
mother in her boudoir, and remained in close con- 
ference with her for two hours. We afterwards saw 
him pacing, hatless, up and down the garden, in an 
apparently very restless mood of mind. Being myself 
indisposed for any useful occupation that morn- 
ing, I could not help watching him as he wandered 
to and fro on the lawn, snatching at the drooping 
branches of the lime-trees as he passed under them, 
and tossing away the leaves spoilt and crumpled in 
his hand. Sometimes he walked up and down the 
gravelled path beneath the window of the drawing- 
room, where Nesta and I were sitting. More than 
once he passed the open window slowly, paused, 
made a movement as if he were going to enter, and 
then walked away again. 

It was certainly nothing to us that he should give 
himself so much unnecessary exercise in the hot sun, 
yet I could not but perceive that his restlessness 
affected Nesta. She started whenever the sound of 
his footsteps were heard on the gravel walk, and 
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changed her occupation so often, that I was driven 
at last to ask what ailed her. 

Perhaps she only shared the mood that pervaded 
the whole household. Every one was restless on that 
day, as if to make up for titie pleasant tranquillity 
of the last week. The sound of Lady Helen's bell, 
pulled hastily, came from the upper regions every ten 
minutes. Justine must have spent her morning on 
the stairs, for every time I looked from the drawing- 
room door, which was rather frequently, I saw her 
smart figure ascending or descending, or encountered 
her peering eyes as she paused on the landing to 
take a general survey of the house. Was it part 
of her business, I wondered, to acquaint her mistress 
with the use we were making of our time that idle 
morning? 

At luncheon. Lady Helen joined us, beautifully 
dressed, smiling, and bland — a little more pale and 
worn than when she had sat at the head of the table 
a week before, but keeping no trace of the irritability 
of the previous evening. " I was her clever Janet, 
and Nesta her sweet one — her pretty one; and 
Charlie must tell her the news, and join her in 
scolding Shafto for bringing a moody face to greet 
her re-appearance among us." 
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She was gracious to everybody, but her manner 
to her son was almost beseeching. She laid little 
traps to draw him into conversation with her. She 
tried to catch his eye, and once, when she had found 
a pretext for moving down to his end of the room, 
she placed her hand caressingly on his shoulder. It 
was the only time I ever saw the least outward show 
of affection from her to him. 

He tried hard to sustain himself in silence 
and ill-humour. I think he had entered the 
dining-room determined to say as little as possible, 
but Lady Helen's unwonted* gentleness surprised 
him into amiability before the luncheon-hour was 
over. 

We drove out in the afternoon, and when we 
returned it was time to dress for dinner. We 
had a hasty dressing, for we heard Lady Helen 
go down stairs before we had been a quarter of 
an hour in our room. I hastened after her, leaving 
Nesta — ^who that day seemed to have lost all her 
usual deftness, and to find insuperable difficulties in 
the arrangement of her hair and the tying of her 
sash — to descend alone. 

It cost Lady Helen a great effort to sit up during 
the dinner-hour. Why did she make it? I was 
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learning now to know her face, and to read its ex- 
pression through the mask of gaiety and good- 
humour she would at times assume. I noticed the 
flush of pain burning on her wasted cheeks — the 
frequent sudden inward pressure of her lips — ^the 
contraction of her brows; and I pitied her enough 
to second her to the best of my power. I did what 
I could to keep the conversation general, and to 
avoid the sudden pauses, or the possibility of tSte-- 
dr-tStes, which I saw she dreaded. No allusion was 
made all the evening to the approaching break-up 
of our party. Once or twice I observed, with sur- 
prise, that Lady Helen, in speaking to her son of 
plans for future days, seemed to take it for granted 
that we should soon all be together again. She 
appeared to forget, or to wish us to forget, that 
Mr. Carr would have left Broadlands for Mor£a. 
before we returned from Deepdale. At last the 
clock struck ten, and Lady Helen, insisting that she 
had never seen any one look so sleepy as Nesta did, 
marshalled us all up stairs. At the head of the 
stairs she dismissed Nesta, with a kiss on what she 
called her sleepy eyes, but requested me to follow 
her to her room and read her to sleep, as I had done 
on the previous evening. 
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I was shocked to see the change that came over 
Lady Helen when she found herself at last alone with 
me. She put her lamp down on the nearest table, 
and sank down on her couch with a half-suppressed 
groan of weariness and pain. 

" Oh Janet 1 Janet ! I have been doing too much 
I am killing myself, and for nothing! Oh, if I 
should make myself very ill, and gain nothing by 
all my struggles ! It is terrible to have such strong 
wishes, and a feverish imagination like miae, always 
active to suggest every possibility of failure — to 
make me taste beforehand the bitter cup of disap- 
pointment ! Oh, to be a stock or a stone, to blunt 
one's feelings till one could be satisfied to wear life 
away in getting up, and going to bed, and eating and 
feeling the sunshine as animals do ! " 

I suppose I looked shocked, for Lady Helen put 
up her hand to stop a reply I was beginning, 

" Don't answer ! A sympathizing face .is all you 
can give me — I don't want advice." 

" But, oh. Lady Helen," I cried, " don't you know 
any state between violent wishes and utter indif- 
ference? Would it be impossible to you to be resigned 
if you were disappointed in this wish you speak of? 
There is surely such a thing as being resigned ! " 
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'* Is there ? — people say so — people who have 
never wished, or who have never been disappointed ? 
But, Janet, I have set my heart for years on 
attaining one end, I had a wish in my youth — ^I 
was disappointed, but never resigned ; it has always 
stood before me as the one desirable object to attain. 
The possibility of gaining something like my old 
wish has dawned upon me in middle Hfe— can you 
wonder if I try hard for it, and refiise to have it again 
snatched ^om me ? I have brought you here to- 
night, and I am opening my heart to you, because I 
know that you are on my side, and it is well that 
you should see the diflSculties that would lie in 
the way of any one who tried to oppose me. We 
understand each other, don't we, Janet ? " 

" I think I understand you. But I should be 
easier if you would say openly all that is in your 
mind." 

" You are mistaken. We should both of us be 
much less easy — ^you understand me, that is enough. 
And I should not have said all this to you, if I had 
not known that our interests are the same — that I am 
serving your cause as well as my own." 

" Then I don't understand you. I am not inte- 
rested in any cause. My only wish just now is that 
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Nesta and I were safe home again, and that we had 
done with mysteries." 

" You are a wise child, and I am much ohKged to 
you." 

Lady Helen lay still, with her eyes shut, for some 
time, while I read aloud to her. Seeing her more 
tranquil, at length, I rose to go. As I wished her 
good night, I asked, " When does Mr. Carr go to 
Morfa ? If he is likely to see mamma and Hilary 
soon, I should Uke him to give them news of us. 
They will think it strange if we do not send any 
message." 

Lady Helen half started from her couch, and put 
her hand on my arm. " Janet, you were sincere in 
what you said just now ? Yes, I see you are I Then 
be guided by me — don't ask any questions. Trust 
your message to your mother to me, and don't waste 
time to-morrow in useless farewells. There is no use 
in troubling Shafto to morrow with messages that he 
is sure to forget, and good-byes that may have to be 
repeated." 

" As you please," I answered coldly. " We are 
your guests, and you may be sure that we have 
nothing to say to any one in your house that you 
would wish unsaid." 
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"You are a wise child, Janet, a prudent elder 
sister. You can't think how much I admire your 
right feeling and straightforwardness." 

" Good night ! " I said shortly, for I was in no 
mood to listen, even to praise from Lady Helen. I 
felt like a conspirator when Nesta, starting up from 
a pretended sleep, on my entrance into our room, 
threw her arms round my neck, and began to question 
me in frightened, shy whispers. 

" Were we really going to-morrow ? Had it not 
been a strange, long, weary day ? Had I felt as she 
had done — as if something had come among us to 
make us all less happy than we were before ? Had I 
noticed how unhappy Mr. Carr had looked all day, 
and how he had avoided speaking to us ? Could it 
be that he had heard bad news, or could it be — 
Nesta did not think it could, and hoped I would not 
ihirik she thought so — ^but could it possibly be that 
he was angry with us for going to the Moorsoms ? It 
would be dreadful to make him angry! Would I 
mind telling her what I thought ?" 

She laid her soft cheek to mine, and in the dark- 
ness I felt that it was wet with tears. 

I had been wishing all day that Nesta would open 
her heart to me, but now that the moment had come, 
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I dare not look in. I was too much afraid of seeing 
there what I did not wish to see — ^too anxious not 
to call out feelings, which my instinct told me would 
never waken into conscious life till they were put 
into words. I felt obliged to put hack her confidence 
gently. It was true, I said, as indifferently as I 
could, that we were going to Deepdale the next day, 
hut I did not think we had any reason to suppose 
that our going or staying was of sufficient conse- 
quence to Mr. Carr to make him angry about it 
We had had an uncomfortable day, I admitted, but 
I hoped we should not have many more such ; in a 
week or two we should go home again. We should 
have nothing farther to do with the people here, and 
the time we had spent at Broadlands would look like 
a dream. 

" Would it really ? " Nesta asked. " Did I really 
think we could go back to our home-life, and find 
it just the same ? It looked so far back ! Yes," 
she said, "it would be delightful to be with papa 
and mamma again* And yet — she hoped it was 
not very wicked — but the thought did not make 
her as happy as it ought. When she tried to fancy 
our all going home, and being just as we used to be, 
it made her heart sick. Was I shocked or angry ? " 

VOL. L C C 
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A little shocked, I am afraid I was, a little over- 
full of wonder and remonstrance. Nesta listened 
meekly to all I had to say, but her arms loosened 
their clasp of my neck, and her " good-night " kiss 
was not given with the happy consciousness of 
perfect sympathy with each other, that used to send 
us to sleep so peacefully in those old times of a 
month ago, which to me even began to look far 
back ! 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

„3^ bac^te an ll^n! — 60 Ifi bod^ bag JDenfert 
®m gat ju Ujili^ea, fik^ed ©eful^l! 
®i^ ganj in bet f^finen ®irmneirung ijerfenfen^ 
aSaS ge^t njol^I Wer bie0 ^eitm ®i){el?" 

EOBNEB. 

Nesta and I spent the next morning in strolling 
about the garden and the wood. We might go 
where we liked without fear of disturbing any one, 
for Charlie and Mr. Carr had started earlj on a 
ride to the railway station to inquire about a 
parcel of books which Lady Helen wanted. A 
few lines left by Charlie on the hall table informed 
me of this fact. Squeezed into a comer of the 
paper was a postscript in a different hand — " Don't 
make any plans for the afternoon till we return." 
I overlooked the words on first glancing through 
the note. It was the sudden flush which came over 
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Nesta's face when I handed the paper to her that 
made me examine it again. 

"We shall not be allowed to make plans now 
that Lady Helen is well enough to plan for us," I 
said, in reply to an anxious look Nesta turned on 
me ; " we shall have no choice left us, you will find.'* 
I was right ; for in the course of the morning Lady 
Helen came into our room shawled and bonneted. 
" She was very sorry," she said, " to seem to hurry 
us away, but if we could be ready she thought she 
would order the carriage to come round at once — 
while the day was fine she thought a drive would do 
her good — an hour or two later she might not be 
able to enjoy it." 

Of course we could make no objection. We were- 
ready when the carriage came to the door, and re- 
ceived warm thanks and praises from Lady Helen 
for our speed and punctuality. 

So it fell out that our good-bye to Mr. Carr was 
waved firom the carriage as he and Charlie passed 
us on the Deepdale road, at such a fast gallop that 
they could not stop their horses till we were out of 
hearing. 

K an overpoweringly glad welcome can make up 
for a cold farewell, there was warmth enough in our 
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reception at DeepdaJe to put the coldness of Broad- 
lands out of our minds. I confess it had a very 
soothing effect upon me. When Lady Helen had 
taken her departure, and we found ourselves sur- 
rounded with honest faces, beaming heartfelt satis- 
faction upon us, I felt more at ease than I had ever 
done since I left home. I wondered how Nesta, 
who must know that all this sunshine of kindness 
fihone on her account, could keep her downcast looks 
unaltered. 

There was nothing in all that passed that could 
embarrass her. She, indeed, received the warmest 
welcome, as being the first friend, but I was not 
without my share of distinction; and having every 
disposition to enjoy being made much of, I permitted 
myself to be pleased with a good grace. 

Before dinner was over, by which time our host 
had entirely won my heart by asking if I were 
related to a clever young Mr. Scott, whom he had 
met at an agricultural meeting in the west country, 
I felt quite at home with every one, and, perhaps, 
.permitted my new Mends to perceive my satisfection 
too plainly. What conduced chiefly to set me at ease 
was, that the one member of the &mily whose atten- 
tion would have troubled us, was considerate enough 
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to keep in the back-ground. Lady Moorsom pitied 
Nesta, and prescribed globules for a headache which 
she pleaded in excuse for her silence and want of 
appetite; Miss Moorsom chattered to her, and praised 
everything about her, from the manner in which she 
plaited her hair to the open-worked hem of her hand- 
kerchief ; Sir John explained to me the map of his 
estate, and repeated, word ibr word, a conversation 
he had had with Hilary on the relative merits of 
deep and shallow draining. Mr. Moorsom, mean- 
while, ensconced himself in a dark comer of the 
room, with a very antiquated agricultural journal, 
and though his eyes certainly took long holiday- 
excursions from his book, he never did anything to 
remind us of his presence, except when his father 
directly called on him for information, or Miss 
Moorsom insisted on his leaving his retreat to be 
enchanted with Nesta's singing or wretched on ao- 
coxmt of her headache. When questioned by his 
.&rther he answered as sensibly as Hilary himself 
might have done; and when his sister's appeals 
forced him to render Nesta some service, his hesi- 
tating manner seemed, I thought, to appeal to her 
good-nature to exonerate him from the charge of 
having any share in his sister's manoeuvres. 
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Lady Helen would have been enchanted with me 
if she had overheard my part in an argument into 
which Nesta and I fell when we were alone in our 
room that night. We talked long and eagerly, but it 
was very unlike one of our old home talks. In the 
middle of it I discovered that, for the first time in 
our lives, we were talking at each other; busying 
ourselves angrily with a question, which we only 
cared for because it represented a hidden feeling 
each saw in the other's heart, and dare not attack 
openly. 

The ostensible subject of our quarrel was the 
comparative attractions of Broadlands and Deepdale. 
I praised our new abode, Nesta defended the one 
we had left ; we grew quite hot and angry in support 
of our opinions, and said sharp things to each other ; 
till at last, as Kesta was expressing her contempt 
for my preference of Lady Moorsom's trim garden to 
the untidy lawn at Broadlands, she broke down into 
an agony of tears — an agony which all my caresses 
could not for- a long time soothe away. It was 
ridiculous, she acknowledged between her sobs, to 
cry because I did not agree with her in admiring 
a garden — too ridiculous — she did not xmderstand 
what made her fe^l so — and yet — 
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Each time she reached the yet her tears broke 
out a&esh, and, at last, seeing that I should never 
hear the end of the sentence, I persuaded her to 
leave off attempting to finish it^ and allow me to 
help her to bed. 

Daylight found Nesta terribly ashamed of her last 
night's fit of weeping, and very penitent for having 
caused me so much anxiety by her unaccountable 
sorrow. And as penitence with her always included 
a desire to atone for her offence, she really tried to set 
my mind at ease on her account, by struggling to 
overcome her fit of low spirits. 

She met the anxious inquiries about her health, 
that assailed her on every side when she appeared at 
breakfast, with ready smiles, and cheerful assurances 
of being quite well, not the least tired, able to walk 
or ride, or do anything that anybody liked. 

Lady Moorsom was made happy all breakfast-time 
by having to tell each person who entered the room, 
that '^ she had discovered the right medicine for Miss 
Ernestine's headache, on the first trial. Such a very 
bad headache as it had been ; so oppressed as dear 
Miss Ernestine had been with it, and it had yielded 
to a single globule ! It was gratifying to have such a 
patient.' 
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Mr. Moorsom was duly grateful to the globule, that 
had worked such wonders, but he could not refrain 
from putting in a word in favour of Deepdale air; 
he had never thought Broadlands a healthy place, and 
he could not help being glad that we had left it, 

"How could Broadlands be healthy?" Sir John 
struck in — " lying, as it did, close to those undrained 
marsh lands? He had talked to Mr. Carr about 
draining those marsh lands," Sir John assured us, 
" till he was tired of talking ; they were a disgrace to 
the whole country, and a perpetual eye-sore to him, 
who could never ride past them without thinking 
what they might be made, if they had been possessed 
by a landlord able and willing to lay out a few thou- 
sands judiciously in deep draining, the deeper the 
better, and more remunerative in the end, as your 
brother knows, and will tell you if you ask him. Miss 
Scott." 

Sir John had now fairly mounted his hobby, and 
Lady Moorsom, seeing no present prospect of again 
bringing forward hers, hastened the conclusion of 
breakfast. When it was over, she carried Nesta 
away with her to make a tour of the house, and Sir 
John and Mr. Moorsom claimed my company in a 
walk to the home farm. I had on the previous night 
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displayed considerable knowledge on agricultural 
matters, drawn from my careful perusal of Hilary's 
letters, and Sir John was, he said, curious to see 
whether it would stand the test of an open^ir exami- 
nation. 

" Many people could talk learnedly in a room," he 
informed me, as we set out together, " who proved 
themselves perfect ignoramuses when they were taken 
into the fields or the farm-yard." 

*' If I had been a young farmer wanting some of 
his land, instead of a young lady making myself very- 
agreeable, he should have said I had too much of 
what he called book-knowledge. It was easy enough 

to have that ; why, there was young Carr — I should 

» 

hardly believe it, but he (Sir John), had heard him 
talk at county meetings, of science, and chemistry, 
and what not, till really one would think he was the 
most experienced agriculturist in the district. He 
talked, but when it came to doing — ^to draining his 
own waste lands, for example — (here Sir John stuck 
his walking-stick deep into the soil of a ploughed 
field we were crossing) — ^as for doing, he should just 
tis soon expect to see that stick jump out of the 
hole, and walk to the gate, as Shafto Carr put any 
-one of his theories into practice. Now (picking up 
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his walking-stick, and resuming his walk), now> I 
knew what he thought of Shafto Carr. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I did not care to know* — ^Here we were at his 
great turnip-field, and I should be put to my first 
test — Come now, were those common turnips or 
Swedes?" 

Having never critically examined a turnip in my 
life, I pronounced wrongly, and gave Sir John the 
pleasure of having a hearty laugh at my ignorance, 
and a good story against book-learned people, to 
treasure up for future telling. 

Mr. Moorsom insisted on my having another chance 
of redeeming my character, so we passed into other 
fields, and looked at fences, and pulled down the 
horns of self-satisfied cows, and I was subjected to 
other tests, firom some of which I came off triumphant, 
and in others was put to signal shame. 

At- last Sir John remembered that I might be 
tired, and as his son had business at a distant farm- 
house^ we separated from him, and turned home- 
wards, Sir John accommodating me by leaving the 
fields, and taking the straight road. As there was 
less to see here, we fell into more continuous talk, 
and I was rather dismayed to find, as we trudged 
on together, how very confidential it grew, and 
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how difficult it became to avoid understanding Sir 
John's hints. 

" How old, now, did I suppose he was ? Sixty-five, 
did I say? — ^no, no — no such thing ! wrong by eight 
years. He should never see seventy again. There 
was no denying it, and he never tried to hide it 
from himself; he was getting into years. He should 
not stump about his fields for many more autumns as 
he was doing that day, but what of that? he had 
only one wish unfulfilled, and that was to see his son 
happily married and settled before he died. At the 
same time, he did not wish him to marry mj one. 
He should like to see him well suited, and heartily in 
love, and then, if the lady was of a family he could 
approve, he should ask no further questions. It had 
never been the custom of the Moorsoms to marry for 
money. And by the way — ^talking of family — ^he 
did not think he had ever heard it clearly explained 
to him of whom ours consisted. Had I any brothers 
besides Hilary and Charlie ? " 

" No." 

'' That was as well, perhaps. And our father was 
a clergyman, Professor Scott, a monstrously learned 
man, no doubt." Sir John assured me that '' he had 
a 'great respect for the Church ; if he had had a 
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second son, and he had been clever — ^which, however, 
he wonld not have been — ^he had intended to have 
educated him to take orders* The living of Deepdale 
was in his gift, and there was no one in the family to 
take it. They used to say (joking, I understood)^ 
that his daughter Susan must marry a clergyman, to 
keep the living in the family ; it did not seem likely 
to fall out so ; perhaps something else was fated — one 
never knew." 

Thus, sometimes soliloquising to himself, some- 
times questioning me, Sir John chatted on, till we 
reached a gate, opening into the flower garden. 
There, having business in the stable-yard, he left me, 
saying I should find Lady Moorsom in the garden, by 
this time busy among her rose-trees. 

I congratulated myself on my escape, but I found 
before long that 1 had only changed one over-com- 
municative companion for another. Fate seemed to 
have delivered me over for that day, a victim to 
private conferences. As I was trying to slip into 
the house by the drawing-room window. Lady Moor- 
som, looking a very strange figure, in her brown- 
holland garden dress and enormous hat, called to me 
to come and join her on the lawn. There she kept 
me till the bell rang for luncheon, while, marking 
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time with her garden scissors, she delivered a dis^ 
course, which sounded to me terribly like an intima^ 
tion of her willingness to set herself vigorously to 
the task of fitting Nesta for the high responsibility ta 
which Providence had been pleased most inscrutably 
to call her. 

My cheeks grew very hot as the talk went on, but 
there was no point at which look or hint of mine 
could stop it. Indeed, it did not takejlong to see 
that Lady Moorsom was not a person to be lightly 
arrested in a discourse. She gave me to understand 
that she had been highly gratified by the insight into 
Nesta's character which she had obtained that mornr^ 
ing ; Nesta had shown herself thoroughly teachable, 
and that was the quality which Lady Moorsom most 
admired in a young girl. 

She was disposed to believe, from what she had 
seen of us, that our mother must be a person whose 
ideas and principles remarkably corresponded with 
her own. That would be a gratifying circumstance 
to them both, when they came to see more of each 
other, by-and-by. 

Nesta looked delicate, and delicate health was a 
drawback to any one, but Lady Moorsom hastened to 
assure me that she was not uneasy. When we went 
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home, which must not be till Nesta looked a great 
deal stronger than she did at present, Lady Moorsom 
was resolved to write to our mother full directions 
how to manage Nesta's health. Country air and 
homoeopathic treatment were all that were needed to 
make her quite robust, and they must be secured to 
her as soon as possible, 

I don't think my temper would have borne another 
sentence of such complete monopoly of care for Nesta, 
I was only saved from an outbreak by the opportune 
ringing of a bell, which summoned us to the house. 

We spent the afternoon in the garden, watching 
Mr. and Miss Moorsom as they practised shooting at a 
target, in readiness for an annual archery f&te which 
was to be held on Sir John's lawn. They were both 
excellent shots, and the interest they took in each 
other's successes, and the intense pride with which 
Sir John watched the performances of both, made the 
exhibition less wearisome to me than it would other- 
wise have been. After much entreaty, Nesta and 
I were prevailed upon to try our powers. I, of 
course, did nothing but hurt my fingers, and send my 
arrows right and left among the flower-beds; but 
Nesta, after some failures, succeeded once, when her 
bow had been very carefully adjusted by Mr. Moorsom, 
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in sending an axrow into the outer circle of the target. 
The triumph of the whole Moorsom family at this feat 
could hardly have been greater if the safety of the 
kingdom had depended on its performance. 

I happened to be the last of the ladies to leave the 
lawn^ and just as I was going, Mr. Moorsom, seized 
with the mania for confiding in me which had em- 
bittered my day, called me back, to tell me, in a hesi- 
tating voice, that " he could not tell me how much 
he had enjoyed the afternoon, or what a delight it 
was to him to see us in his father's house. He had 
hardly dared to hope for such happiness," &c. &c., till 
my perseveringly quick walking brought us breath- 
less to the door. The evening passed without more 
tSte-h-tStes, and I was not sorry, on going to bed, to 
reflect that one day of our Deepdale visit was over. 

The next morning, in the course of conversation at 
breakfast, it came out that, long as we had been at 
Broadlands, neither Nesta nor I had visited the 
favourite resort of sight-seers in the neighbourhood, 
the ruined abbey and wishing-well at Walsingham. 
Miss Moorsom's indignation at Lady Helen's gross 
neglect in not having secured us such a pleasure was 
only silenced by the vehemence with which Shr John 
promised us, that we should not leave his house till 
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he had shown us everything worth seeing within 
twenty miles. Mr. Moorsom applauded this resolution 
Tery warmly, and suggested that in order not to lose 
time in carrying it out, we had better drive to 
Walsingham that morning. The plan pleased every 
one. We set off about eleven o'clock, Sir John, Miss 
Moorsom, Nesta, and I, in the open carriage, Mr. 
Moorsom riding on horseback by the side. It was a 
glorious September morning, fresh and bright My 
spirits rose, and I determined to forget yesterday's 
perplexities, and give myself up to the enjoyment of 
the drive. Nesta was very quiet, but I think she 
felt the influence of the bright day as well as myselt 
The expression of weariness left her brow, and her 
lip9 once more relaxed into the happy dreamy smile 
I had so often seen them wear during our last week 
at Broadlands. Her thoughts might be far away 
"from us. I suspected that they were, but no one 
asked for her thoughts ; to sit silent and look pleased 
^as all that was required of her. Mr. Moorsom 
every now and then rode up to her side of the 
carriage to bring her a bunch i^of nuts, or a curious 
fern-leaf out of the hedge, or to tell her who lived 
in the house on the hill, or how long such a village 
church had been built. She always had a word of 
VOL. I. D D 
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thanks and a smile to give him in retnm for his informa- 
tion; she allowed her hands to be filled with his gifts, 
and he was perfectly satisfied — ^provokingly satisfied, I 
thought His honest red face was one glow of delight 
all day long, while Sir John's head must have been 
tired of nodding knowingly at his daughter. There 
was happily so much for me to see, that I could avoid 
encountering looks of intelligence. My head was 
generally out of the carriage, now looking backwards 
at a man and two girls dibbling wheat in a ploughed 
field, now straining forwards to watch the flight of a 
covey of partridges Mr. Moorsom had started in 
trying to hook down a crimson bit of bryony firom a 
hedge. My curiosity about the common country 
labours I saw going on around afforded continual 
amusement to Sir John, and caused him to thank his 
stars very heartily that he had not wasted any of his 
years in London. How he pitied me for never 
having seen turnips hoed in my life before, and for 
not knowing how beets were stored in a field for 
winter use. I, on my side, reflected on the difference 
between his and his son's way of looking at country 
sights, and Mr. Carr's. All three were sincere lovers 
of the same scenes — ^all felt their beauty more or less 
keenly — all were minute observers ; and yet in what 
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a different spirit they looked — ^what different thoughts 
the same objects suggested. To one the earth was 
a curious hieroglyphic book, of which every letter 
deserved minute study for the chance of its yielding 
a key to the hidden meaning of the whole ; to the 
other two it was a vast store-house, and they the 
guardians of a portion of its riches, responsible that 
no particle entrusted to them should be wasted. 

We left the carriage at the little inn at Walsing- 
ham, and walked to the beautiful grounds where th^ 
two or three ivy-covered walls of the old abbey 
stand. I was a little disappointed to find only one 
perfect arch of the chapel-window remaining, and 
that I could not even trace the outline of the other 
parts of the building. 

Sir John did not understand why we cared to know 
where monks who had been dead for more than three 
hundred years ate, and said their prayers. He could 
not but think that the smooth green lawn, where 
some of Sir Henry Walsingham's fine southdowns 
were feeding, was a pleasanter sight than old stones 
and tumble-down walls. Mr. Moorsom was sorely 
discomforted that he had not answers ready to all 
Nesta's questions, and Miss Moorsom appeared to 
feel aggrieved that I, who had never been to Wal- 
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feiingham before^ shoxild presume to know more about 
the foundation and destruction of its abbey tban she 
did. It was so very odd, she thought, especially as 
they had a " History of Norfolk " in the library, and 
she perfectly remembered having often sat upon it 
When she was a child. 

Happily, the business of Tinpacking the baskete 
and spreading their contents on the grass engaged 
our undivided attention before long, and interrupted 
a dispute between us respecting the credibility of 
Henry VIII.'s pilgrimage to Walsingham, which 
Miss Moorsom was sure could not have happened 
without her having beard of it. 

By the time we had dined, Sir John was tired and 
quite ready to start on our road home again. While 
we visited the well, he would, he said, stroll slowly 
down to the village and order the servants to put the 
horses to, he hoped we would not be very long in 
following him. 

The Wishing Well was at some distance from the 
abbey ruins, and when we reached it, at first sight it 
looked so much like any other well, that we hardly 
thought it worth the trouble of coming so far to see. 
It was not till I was shown a moss-covered stone 
marked with a cross and showing plainly the spot 
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where bended knees bad worn its surface, tbat I 
could feel at all solemn. Then I bad some satisfac- 
tion in reminding Nesta, tbat probably Henry 
Vin, and Anne Boleyn bad stood wbere we were 
standing; and, conjuring up a vision of stately 
knigbts and fair damosels witb cockle-sbells in tbeir 
bats, I knelt on tbe stone, took tbe cup of clear 
water wbicb Mr. Moorsom banded to me, sbut my 
eyes and wisbed vebemently — tbat I migbt some day 
write a book wbicb sbould go tbrougb .five editions 
and be reviewed in tbe Quarterly. Wben I rose, 
I bad a great deal of banter to endure about tbe 
earnestness witb wbicb I bad wisbed. Wbat could 
I bave wisbed for? Did I really believe it would 
do any good? I could not say, but I certainly did 
feel sufficiently elated at baving succeeded in wisb* 
ing tbe rigbt wisb at tbe rigbt moment, not to 
be at all troubled by my companions' ridicule. Miss- 
Moorsom bad so far lost faitb in tbe boly water as 
to be disinclined to try ber fete again. Mr» Moor- 
som insisted on wisbing after Nesta. He dipped 
tbe cup once more into tbe well, and beld it up 
witbout rising from bis knees. Nesta came near, 
looked down at tbe stone, and stood musing for some 
minutes witb ber eyes fixed on tbe cross. I, witb 
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mj antiquarian fancies still in my mind, could not 
help thinking that standing thus, she presented to us 
as pretty a picture as any wandering damosel of 
olden time ever gave her knight. She had taken off 
her bonnet, her soft brown hair hung rather lower on 
her neck than usual, the long drooping eye-lashes 
touched her cheeks, her lips met in a sweet grave 
smile, her hands were clasped behind her, and her 
light figure bent forward a little as she looked down 
into the well. And if devotion, too strong for words 
to utter, could transform Mr. Moorsom into a fit 
representative of an attendant knight, there was no 
denying that his up-turned face and almost reverent 
attitude expressed it as truly as the most exacting 
lady could require. For a second or two I had this 
picture to contemplate, then, just as I expected Nesta 
to kneel down, she drew a step backwards, and, with 
the colour rushing into her face, she begged Mr. 
Moorsom's pardon for having kept him waiting so 
long, but she had made up her mind not to wish. 
Mr. Moorsom threw the cup back into the well with- 
out reply ; it span round and round in circles and 
then sank. Nesta and I stood looking at it rather 
blankly, and Mr. Moorsom sprang up and betook 
himself to knocking the dust from his knees. It was 
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a relief to us all when Miss Moorsom remarked that it 
was time we began our walk homewards, and set uS; 
the example by moving from the Well, We had 
about half a mile to walk to the village. At first 
we were a very silent party, the few remarks I made 
not being followed up by my companions. After a 
time I perceived that Mr. Moorsom was instructing 
his sister to walk quickly on with me, and leave him 
and Nesta behind. She complied, giving me an 
audible hint that she was anxious for my company ; 
but I resolutely stuck to Nesta's side, regulating my 
pace with hers so carefully, that no manoeuvre of the 
other two could separate us. At last the village 
spire came in sight, and Mr. Moorsom, in despair, 
slackened his pace to a slow walk, and said, turning 
to Nesta. 

" May I ask you one question ? " 

Nesta looked to see if I was safe at her side, and 
then answered, " Yes, certainly, as many as you 
like." 

" I will only ask one — ^was it because / held the 
water for you, that you would not drink ?" 

Hitherto, he had been torturing his hands into, 
every possible painful posture; as he spoke, he 
suddenly stood still, looking firmly — almost with an 
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air of dignity into Nesta's face — as he waited for her 
answer. She returned his look, a little surprised, but 
not embarrassed, 

" No, indeed," she said. " Why should I mind 
your holding the water? I believe I was not think- 
ing of the water or of you just then." 

It was curious to see on Mr. Moorsom's face, how 
expressions of relief and mortification followed each 
other. He was silent for a minute and walked on 
again. 

" Then," he said in a voice not vexed, only a little 
hurt and very humble ; ** may I ask what prevented 
•your drinking ? Why did you change your mind ? ** 
Nesta once more looked up and smiled frankly. 

'* I don't mind telling you, because I think you will 
understand. It was looking at that cross that made 
me change my mind. I felt that if I knelt down, and 
if a real wish came into my heart, it would be a 
prayer ; and I dare not wish." 

"But why not?" asked Mr. Moorsom, eagerly. 
" Are not all earnest wishes prayers ? I meant to 
have wished. I, too, should have thought of the 
cross and of the hundreds of people who had knelt in 
faith upon it; and my wish should have been a 
prayer, the most earnest I ever breathed." 
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The deep feeling with which these words were 
said did not startle Nesta. She was pre-occupied in 
following out the course of her own thoughts. 

" It is not that I am afraid of praying," she went 
on ; " or that I think it wrong to pray everywhere, 
about everjrthing. I don't myself quite imderstand 
why just then I could not kneel down. If I had had 
a wish ready, as you say you had, I might have done 
80. It was because I had not planned what to wish, 
and I feared what might come." 

" You could not have a wrong wish." 

'^ Oh, I hope not. But one feels sometimes that it is 
so much happier not to wish. If any great good came, 
one bad rather not have wished for it beforehand." 

" It is like you to feel that ; thank you for explain- 
ing your thought. No friend of yours would ever 
choose that you should have time to wish. You are a 
sort of person to whom every blessing ought to come 
as a surprise, before your mind has been troubled 
with a thought about it" 

*'Do you think so?" said Nesta, gently shaking 
•her head. " Oh no ! that would be very bad for me. 
I ought to have my share of trouble and disappoint- 
ment, as well as anybody else. Why should not I?" 

" I cannot tell you why — I can feel why." 
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The last sentence was spoken hesitatingly, and 
Nesta received it with a start of surprise, and a 
perplexed look at me. What had she been doing ? 
She had allowed herself to be drawn from her fence- 
work of reserve, and she did not know how much 
of the new, strange feelings that were perplexing 
her own mind she had miwittingly betrayed to 
others. Her start and blush, and the nervous haste 
with which she began to make common-place remarks 
to me, were, I thought, an unfortunate end to a con- 
versation in itself calculated to convey a mistaken 
impression, I felt that if Nesta had been quite the 
Nesta of old times — ^if there had been no disturbing 
thoughts in her heart, she would not have acted or 
spoken as she had done that day. Since this was 
clear to me, how could I expect it to escape the 
eyes of one who was watching her so closely, and 
who was sure to interpret every imusual sign of 
emotion according to his own wishes ? 

I was vexed, but I could hardly be very angry 
with Mr. Moorsom for looking gravely satisfied and 
happy during the rest of our walk — ^for getting into 
gay spirits during our drive home, or for telling his 
mother, at least twenty times during the evening, 
that our day at Walsingliam had been the most 
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successful, the happiest he had ever had in his 
Kfe. 

After tea, the dusty volume containing the history 
of Norfolk was hunted up from the library, and 
while Sir John snored loudly in his chair, and Miss 
Moorsom nodded on the sofa, Mr. Moorsom seated 
himself between Nesta and me and read extracts in 
a low voice, pausing now and then to ask us a 
question, and when our answer was confirmed hy a 
statement in the book, never failing to call on his 
mother to admire our extraordinary proficiency in 
English history. I had hoped that some note or 
message from Lady Helen, to fix the time for our 
return to Broadlands on Monday, would have arrived 
for us during the day. Nesta and I were both a 
little disconcerted when we found that none had 
come. 
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1857— Problems and Riders. By W. M. CAMPION, M.A. of Queen's College, 

and W.WALTON, M.A. of TrinityCoUege. 
8«. 6d. 

1860— Problems and Riders. By H. W. WATSON, M.A. Trinity College, 

and E. J. ROUTH, M.A. St. Petet** 
* College. 7t, 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH PRIZE POEMS, which have 

obtained the Chancellor's Gold Medal from the institution of the Prixe to 
1858. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d, 

CAMBRIDGE.— Camhridge and Dublin MathematicalJoumal. 

The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8to. cloth, 71, is. 

ONLY ▲ FSW COPIES OF TUB COMPLSTB WOKK AEUAIN ON UAXD, 

CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE EXAMINATION PAPERS 

1860-61. Being a Collection of all the Papers set at the Examination for the 
Degrees, the varioas Triposes and the Theological Examination. Crown 8to. 
limp cloth, 2*. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGETEAR-BOOEandUNIVERSITT ALMANACK, 

FOR 1863. Containing an account of all Scholarships, Exhibitions, and 
Examinations in the University. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— Thonghts on Revelation, with special refer- 
ence to the Present Time. By JOHN M<LEOD CAMPBELL, Author of 
" The Nature of the Atonement and its Relation to the Remission of Sins 
and Eternal Life." Crown 8to. cloth, 5s. 

CAMPBELL.— The Nature of the Atonement and its Rela- 
tion to Remission of Sins and Eternal Life. By JOHN M'LEOD 
CAMPBELL, formerly Minister of Row. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

CATHERINES, The Two ; or, Which is the Heroine f A 

Novel. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 2ls. 

CHALLIS.— Creation in Plan and in Progress: Being an 

Essay on the First Chapter of Genesis. By the Rev. JAMES CHALLIS, M.A. 
F.R^S., F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

CHEYNE.— An Elementary Treatise on the Planetary Theory 

With a Collection of Problems. By C. H. H. CHE YNE, B.A. Scholar of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. doth, 6s. 6d. 

CHILDE.— The Singular Properties of the Ellipsoid and 

Associated Surfaces of the Nth Degree. By the Rev. O. F. CHILDE, M.A. 
Author of *' Ray Surfaces," ** Related Caustics." 8vo. half-bound, 10s. M, 

CHILDREN'S GARLAND. From the Best Poets. Selected 

and Arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. With a vigneUe by T. Woolvbb. 
- 18mo. cloth, 4«, M. ; morocco plain, U, 6d. ; extra, 10«. 6d. 
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CHRETIEN.— The Letter and the Spirit. Six Sermons on 

the Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. CHARLES P. CHRETIEN, Rector of Cholderton. Fellow and 
late Tutor of Oriel College. Crown Svo. cloth, 5$, 

CICERO.-THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. 

With an Introduction and Notes, translated trom Karl Halm. Edited with 
corrections and additions. By JOHN £. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and 
Classical Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s, 

CLARK—Pour Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Trinity 

Collei^e, Cambridge. By W. G. CLARK, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. limp 
cloth, red leaves, 2«. 6d, 

CLA7.— The Prison Chaplain, A Memoir of the Rev. John 

CLAY, B.D. late Chaplain of the Preston Gaol. \Vith Selections from his 
Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison-Discipline in England. 
By his Son, the Rev. W. L. CLAY, M.A^ Svo. cloth, 15«. 

CLOUGH— The Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, sometime 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Reprinted and Selected trom his unpub- 
lished Manuscripts. With a Memoir by F. T. PALGRAYE. Fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 6«. 

CLOUGH.— The Bothie of Toper -Na-Puosich. A long 

Vacation Pastoral. By ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. Royal Svo. cloth 
limp, 3«. 

COLENSO.-WORKS hy the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, 

D.D. Bishop of Natal :— 

1. The Colony of Natal. A Journal of Ten Weeks' Tour 

of Visitation among the Colonists and Zulu Kafirs of Natal. With a 
Map and Illustrations. Fcap. Svo. cloth, Bs, 

2. Village Sermons. 

Second Bdition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 

3. Four Sermons on Ordination, and on Missions. 

18mo. sewed, Is, 

4. Companion to the Holy Communion, containing the 

Service, and Select Readings from the writings of Mr. MAURICE. 
Fine Sdiiiont rubricated and hound in morocco, antique style, 6s,i 
or in cloth, 2s. 6d, Common Papert limp cloth. Is, 

• 5. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. Newly Translated 

and Explained, flrom a Missionary point of View. Crown Svo. cloth* 
7s. 6d, 

6. Letter to His Grace the Archhishop of Canterhury, 

upon the Question of the Proper Treatment of Cases of Polygamy, as 
found already existing in Converts firom Heathenism. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. sewed, \s. 6(2. 

COTTON.— Sermons and Addresses delivered in Marlhorough 

College during Six Years hy GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta, and Metropolitan of India. Crown Svo. cloth, \0s. 6d. 

COTTON.— Sermons : chiefly connected with Public Events 

of 1S54. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 8«. 
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GBOSSE.~An Analysis of Paleys Evidences. 

By C. H. CROSSE, M.A. of Caius College, Camtoidge. 24mo. boards, 2s, Cd, 

DAVIES— St. Paul and Modem Thonght : 

Remarka on some of the Views adranced in Professor Jowett's Commentary 
on St. Paul. By Rer. J. LL. DAYIES, M.A.; Rector of Christ Chnrch, 
Marylebone. 8to. sewed, 2$, 6d, 

DAVIES.— The Work of Christ; or the World Beconciled to 

God. Sermons Preached in Christ Church, St Marylebone. With a Prt* face 
on the Atonement Controversy. By the Rer. J. LL. DAVIES, M.A. Feap. 
8vo. cloth, 6«. 

DATS OF OLD : Stories from Old English History of the 

Druids, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Crusades. By the Author of "Ruth and 
her Friends." Roval I6mo. cloth, g^t leaves, 3«. Bd, 

DEMOSTHENES DE COBONA. 

The Greek Text with English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A. late Fellow of 
King's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, to which is prefixed 
AESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English Notes. Fcap. 8yo. 
cloth, 5s, 

DE TEISSIER.— Village Sermons, by 6. F. De Teissier, B.D. 

Rector of Brampton, near Northampton; late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s, 

DICEY.— Six Months in the Federal States. 

By EDWARD DICEY, Author of " Cavour, a Memoir;" "Rome in 1860," 
&c. Sn, 2 Vols, crown Svo. cloth, I2s, 

DICEY —Rome in 1860. 

By EDWARD DICEY. Crown Byq. cloth, 6s. Cd, 

DREW.— A Geometrical Treatise on Conic Sections, with 

Copious Examples Arom the Cambridge Senate House Pai>ers. By W. H. 
DREW, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambridge, Second Master of Black- 
heath Proprietary School. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth, is, 6d, 

DREW.— Solutions to Problems contained in Mr. Drew's 

Treatise on Conic Sections. Crown 8to. cloth, is, dd. 

EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. With 

Descriptions of the Tombs and Monuments. By the Author of ** Sidney 
dny,** etc. Nemr Edition, with Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

FAIRY BOOK, THE— The Best Popular Fairy Stories Selected 

and Rendered Anew. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 6d, 

*«* This forms one of the Golden Treasury Series. 

FAWCETT.— Manual of Political Economy. 

By HENRY FAWCETT, M.A. Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambtidga. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 12s, 

FERRERS.- A Treatise on Trilinear Co-ordinates, the 

Method of Becfprocal Polars, and the Theory of Projections. By the Rev. 
N. M. FERRERS, M.A. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 6#. 6d, 

FORBES.— Life of Edward Forhes, F.R.S. 

Late Regius Profieasor of Natural Hiatory in the University of Edinburgh. 
By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S. E. and ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.G.8. 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, Svo. cloth, with Portrait, Ms. 
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FBEEMAN.— HiBtory of Federal Government, from the 

Foundation of the Achalan league to tie Disraption of the United States. 
By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M. A. late Fellow of Trinity College. Oxford. 
Vol. I. General Introduction.— History of the Greek Fedeiaiidns. 8vo. 
cloth, 2I«. 

PROST.— The First Three Sections of Newton's Principia. 

With Notes and Problems in illuhtration of the subject. By PERCIVAL 
FROST, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and Mathe- 
matical Lecturer of Jesus College. Second Bdiiion. 

FBOST & WOLST£l}HOLME.--PIane Co-ordinate Geometry. 

By the Rev. PERCIYAL FROST, M.A. of St. John's College, and the Rev. 
J. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A. of Christ's College, Cambridge. 

(Garibaldi at caprera By colonel vecc!hj. 

With Prefiice by Mrs. 6ASKELL, and a View of Caprera. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6<f. 

GILL. —The Anniversaries. Poems in Commemoration of 

Great Men and Great Events. ' By 1*. H. GILL. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly pritated in 18mo. with Vignette Titles by T. Woolnsr, W. Hol- 
MAK Hunt, J. E. Millais, &c Bound in extra cloth, is, 6d.; morocco 
• plain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10«. 6d. each Volume. 

1. The Golden Treasury of the best Songs and Lyrical 

Poems in the English Language. Selected and arranged, with Notes, 
by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 

2. The Children's Garland from the Best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 

3. The Pilgrim's Progress from this World to that which 

is to Come. By JOHN BUNYAN. 

^ *«* Large paper Copies, crown 8vo. doth, 7s, 6d. ; or bound in half 

morocco, lOs, Bd. 

4. The Book of Praise. From the best English Hymn 

Writers. Selscted and arranged by Rovmdxll Palmbr. 

5. Bacon's Essays and Colours of Good and Evil. 

With Notes and Glossaiial Index by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Large paper Copies, crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. ; 
or bound in half morocco, lOs, 6d, 

GEIKIE.— Story of a Boulder; or, Gleanings by a Field 

Geologist. By ARCHIBALD OEIKIE. Illustrated with WooJeuts. 
Crown 8vor cloth, 5s. 

GRAY.— The Luggie and other Poems. 

By DAVID GRAY. With a Memoir by JAMES HEDDERWICK, and a 
Prefatory Notice by R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 5s, 

GROVES.— A Commentary on.the Book of Genesis. 

For the Use of Students and Readers of tl.e English Version of the Bible. 
By the Rev. H. C. GROVES, M.A. Perpetual Curate of MuUavilly, Armagh. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 9s, 

HAMERTON.— A Painter's Camp in the Highlands; and 

Thoughts about Art. By P. G. HAMERTON. 2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 
21*. 

HAMILTON.— The Resources of a Nation. A Series of 

Essays. By Rowland Hamilton. 8vo. cloth, 10s. €d, > 
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HAMILTON.— On Truth and Error : Thonghts, in Prose and 

Verse, on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and Effects of EIrror. 
By JOHN HAMILTON, Esq. (of St. Eman's), M. A. St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5*. 

HABE.-WORES by JULIUS CHARLES HABE, M.A. Soxne« 

time Archdeacon of Lewes, and Chaplain in Ordinary tfi the Queen. 

1. Charges delivered during the Years 1840 to 1854. With 

Notes on the Principal Events affecting the- Church during that periocL 
With an Tntroduction, explanatory of his position in the Church witb 
reference to the parties which divide it. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 11«. 64. 

2. Miscellaneous Pamphlets on some of the Leading Ques- 

tions agitated in the Church during the Years 1845 — 51. 8to. elotb. 
12«. 

3. The Victory of Faith. 

Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

4. The Missioa of the Comforter. 

Second Edition. With Notes. 8vo. cloth, 12«.. 

5. T^ndication of Luther from his English Assailants, 

Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 7$, 

6. Parish Sermons. 

Second Series. 8vo. cloth, 1 2«, 

7. Sermons Preached on Particular Occasions* 

8vo. cloth, 12s, 

8. Portions of the Psalms in English Verse. 

Selected for Public Worship. ISmo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 

*i»* The two following Books are included in the Three Volumes of Charges, 

and may still be had separately. 

The Contest with Rome. 

With Notes, especially in answer to Dr. Newman's Lectures on Preaent 
Position of Catholics. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

Charges delivered in the Years 1843, 1845, 1846. 

Never 4)efore published. With an Introduction, explanatory of his 
position in the Church with reference to the parties which divide it. 

HAEDWICK— Christ and other Masters. 

A Historical Inquiry into some of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts 
between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World. With 
special reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By the Ven. 
ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. New Edition, revised with the Author's 
latest Corrections and a Prefatory Memoir by Rev. F&akcis PBOcrcm. Two 
vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 15s, 

HABDWICK— A History of the Christian Church, during 
the Middle Ages and the Beformatipn. (A.D. 590-1600.) 

By Archdeacon Hardwick. Two vols, crown 8vo. cloth, iU, 

Vol. I. Second Edition. Edited by FRANCIS PROCTER. K.A. 
Vicar of Witton, Norfolk. History from Gregory the Great to the £zcom« 
munication of Luther. With Maps. 

Vol. II. History of the Reformation of the Church. 

Each volume may be had separately. Price 10«. 6d, 
•«• These Volumes form part of the Series of Theological Manuals. 
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HAEDWICK.— Twenty Sermons for Town Congregations. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. Cd, 

HAYNES-Outlines of Equity. By FREEMAN OLIVER 

HAYNES, Barrister-at-Lair, late Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vou:Ioth, 10«. 

HEBERT.— Clerical Subscription, an Inquiry into the Real 

Position of the Church and the Clergy in reference to — I. The Articles ; 
II. The Liturgy; III. The Canons and Statutes. By the Rev. CHARXES 
HEBERT, M.A. F.R.S.L. Rector of Burslem, D.D. Crown Syo, 
cloth, 7m. $d. 

HEDDERWICK-Lays of Middle Age, and other Poems. 

By JAMES HEDDERWICK. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

HEMMING.— An Elementary Treatise on the Differential 

and Integral Calculus. By G. AV. HEMMING, M.A. Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition. Svo. cloth, 9«. 

HERVE7.— The Genealogies of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 

Christ, as contained in the Gospels of St. Matthew and Bt. Luke, reconciled 
with each other and with the Genealogy of the House of David, Arom Adam to 
the close of the Canon of the Old Testament, and shown to be in harmony with 
the true Chronology of the Times. By Lord ARTHUR HERVEY, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Sudbury, and Rector of Ickworth. Svo. cloth, I0«. 6d. 

HISTORICUS.~Letters on some Questions of International 

Law. Reprinted from the Time*t with Considerable Additions. Svo. cloth, 
7s. 6dt 

HODGSON.—British Influence in India. An Essay on the 

influence which 'British Government has exercised on the Material Prosperity 
of that Country. By F. C. HODGSON, B.A. Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. boards, 2s. 

HODGSON.— Mythology for Latin Versification: a Brief 

Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be rendered into Latin Verse 
for Schools. By F. HODGSON, B.D. late Provost of Eton. New Edition, 
revised by F. C. Hodgson, M.A. Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. ISmo. 
bound in cloth, 3s. 

HOMER.— The Iliad of Homer Translated into English Verse. 

By I. C. WRIGHT, M.A. Translator of " Dante." Vol. I. containing Books 
I — XII. Crown Svo. cloth, I0«. 6d., also sold separately. Books I~VI. in. 
Printed Cover, price 5s. also. Books VII— XII, price 5s. 

HOWARD.— The Pentateuch; or, the Five Books of Moses. 

Translated into English from the Version of the LXX. With Notea on its 
Omissions and Insertions, and also on the Passages in which it differs from 
the Authorised Version. By the Hon. HENRY HOWARD, D.D. Dean of 
Lichfield. Crown Svo. cloth. Gkmzsis, IvoI. 8«. 6d.; Exodus and Levi- 
Ticus, 1 vol. 10«. 6d.; Numbers akd Deuterokout, I vol. \Qs. 6d, 

HnMFHR7.--The Human Skeleton (including the Joints). 

By GEORGE MURRAY HUMPHRY, M.D. F.R.S. Surgeon to 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, Lecturer on Surgery and Anatomy in the Cambridge 
University Medical School. With Two Hundred and Sixty Illustrations 
drawn flrom Nature. Medium Svo. cloth, 1/. S«. 

HUMPHRY.— On the Coagulation of the Blood in the Venous 

System during Life. Svo. 2*. 6J. 
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HUMPHBT. — Observations on the Limbs of Vertebrate 

Animals, the Plan of their Construction, their Homology, and the Comparison 
of the Fore and Hind Limbs. 4 to. 5«. 

HXJMPHBT.— The Human Hand and the Human Foot. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. ^ 

HTDE.— How to Win our Workers. An Account of the 

Leeds Sewing School. By Mrs. HYDE. Dedicated by permission to the 
Earl of Carlisle. Fcap. 8yo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

JAMESON.— Life's Work, in Preparation and in Betrospect. 

Two Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Bev. 
F. J. JAMESON, M.A. Rector of Coton, Late Fellow and Tutor of St. Catha- 
rine's College, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. limp cloth, U. 6d, ^ 

JAMESON.— Analogy between the Miracles and Doctrines 

of Scripture. By F. J. JAMESON, M.A., Fellov of St. Catharine's CoUe^e, 
Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 

JAMESON.— Brotherly Counsels to Students. Four Sermons 

preached in the Chapel of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge. By F. J* 
JAMESON, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, red edges, U. 6d. 

JUVENAL.— Juvenal, for Schools. 

With English Notes. By J. E. B. MAYOB, M.A. Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

EINGSLET.-WORES by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLE Y, 

M.A. Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and the Prince 
of Wales, and Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge : — 

1. Two Years Ago. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

2. " Westward Ho I" 

Fovrtli Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

3. Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. New Edition, with a 

New Prefisce. Crown Svo. cloth, is. 6d, 

4. Hypatia; or. New Foes with an Old Face. 

Fonrfh Edition. Crown 8yo.. cloth, 6s. 

5. The Water Babies, a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. 

With Two Illustrations by J. Nos£ Paxom, R.S.A. sqnaze 8to. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

6. Glaucus ; or, the Wonders of the ^hore. 

New and ninatrated Edition, containing beautiftilly Coloured 
Illustrations of the Objects mentioned in the Worh. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, with gilt leaves, 5s. 

7. The Heroes : or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. 

With Eight Illustrations, EngraTed by Whtm Fsa. New Edition. 
printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt leaves. 
Imp. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 

8. Alexandria and Her .Schools; being Four Lectures 

delivered at the Philosophical InsUtation, Edinburgh. With a Preface. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 5s. 

9. The Limits of Exact Science as Applied to Histoiy. 

An Inaugural Lecture delivered befoze the IJniTcisity of Cambridge. 
Crown Svo. boards, U. 

10. Fhaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose TUnkera. 

Third Edition. Crown «yo. boatdt, 2«. 
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KINGSLEY.-Austin Elliot. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY, author of " Ravenshoe," &c. Third Edition. 
2 yoIb. crown 8vo. cloth, 2U. 

KIN6SLE7.— The Recollections of Geof&y Hamlyn. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY. Second Bdition, crown 8to. cloth, 6«. 

SINGSLEY— Ravenshoe. 

By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of « Geoffry Hamlyn." Second 
Edition. 3 vols. 31$. 6d, 

KINGTON.— History of Frederick the Second, Emperor of 

the Romans. By T. I. KINGTON, M. A. of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Inner Temple. 2 vols, demy 8vo. cloth, 32t. 

EIRGHHOFF.— Researches on the Solar Spectrum and the 

Spectra of the Chemical Elements. By O. KIRCHHOFF, Professor of Physics 
in the University of Heidelberg. Translated by HENRY £. ROSCOE, B. A. 
Professor of Chemistry in Owen's College, Manchester, ito. boards, 5«. 

LATHAM.— The Construction of Wrought-Iron Bridges, 

CTubracing the Practical Application of the Principles of Mechanics to 
Wrought-Iron Girder Work. By J. H. LATHAM, Esq. Civil Engineer. 8vo. 
cloth. With numerous detail Plates. 15«. 

LEAVES FROM OUR CYPRESS AND OUR OAK. 

Square 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES TO LADIES ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS. 

Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. By Reverends F. D. 
MAURICE, PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, J. Ll. DAVIES, ARCHDEACON 
ALLEN, DEAN TRENCH, PROFESSOR BREWER, DR. GEORGE 
JOHNSON, DR. SIEVEKING, DR. CHAMBERS, F. J. STEPHEN, Esq., 
and TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 

LUDLOW and HUGHES.— A Sketch of the History of the 

United States from Independence to Secession. By J. M. LUDLOW, Author 
of "British India, its Races and its History," *<The Policy of the Ciowa 
towards India," &c 

To which is Bdded, The StroffSle 'or Kansas. By THOMAS 
HUGHES, Author of "Tom Brown's School Days," ''Tom Brown at 
Oxford/' ftc. Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

LUDLOW.— British India; its Races, and its History, 

down to 1857. By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW, BarrUter-at-Law. 2 vols, 
fcap. Bvo. cloth, 9s, 

LUSHINGTON.— La Nation Bontiqnidre : and other Poems 

chiefly Political. With a Prefiwe.. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON, 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta. Points of War* By 
FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. In 1 vol. fcap. Svo. cloth. 8f. 

LUSHINGTON.- The ItaUan War 1848-9, and the Last 

Italian Poet. By the late HENRY LUSHINGTON. With a Biographical 
PreCsce by G. S. VsvABLst. Crown Svo. cloth, 6f. 6d, 

MACKENZIE.— The Christian Clergy of the first Ten Cen- 

torles, and their Influence on European Civilization. By HENRY 
MACKENZIE, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 
cloth, 6s, 6d, 

MACLEAR.— A History of Christian Missions daring the 

Middk AgM. Bv O. F. MACLEAR, M.A. Formerly Scholar of Trinitj 
CdHcgBi and ClaMicil Matter at Kiag'a CoUogc 8chool,Loiidoii. Crown 8vc« 
elotb, lOf. «if. 
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MACMILLAN.— Footnotes from the Page of Natnre. A 

Popular Work on Algse, Fungi, Mosses, and Lichens. By the Rev. HUGH 
MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E. With num^ous Illustrations, and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 5s. 

MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE. PabUshed MontUy, Price 

One Shilling. Volume I. to VII. are now ready, handsomely bound in cloth« 
7s, 6d. each. 

MACMILLAN'S SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

1. Our Tear. By the Author of "John Halifax." With 

Numerous Illustrations. Gilt leaves. 

2. Professor Eingsley's Heroes ; or Greek Fairy Tales. 

With Eight Illustrations. Gilt leaves. 

3. Ruth and Her Friends. A Story for Girls.' Gilt leaves. 

4. Days of Old. Stories from Old English History. By 

the Author of " Ruth and Her Friends." Gilt leaves. 

5. Agnes Hopetoon's Schools and Holidays. By the 

Author of ** Margaret Maitland." Gilt leaves. 

6. Little Estella, and other Fairy Tales. Gilt leaves. 

7. David, King of Israel. A History for the Toung. By 

J. WRIGHT, M. A. Gilt leaves. 

8. My First JoomaL By G. M. Craik. Gilt leaves. 
McCOSH.— The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 

and Mpral. By JAMES McCOSH, LL.D. Professor of Logic and Meta> 
physics in the Queen's University for Ireland. Serenth Bditlon. Svo. 
cloth, lOs. 6d. 

McCOSH.— The Sapemataral in Relation to the Natural. 

By the Rev. JAMES McCOSH, I1L.D. Crown 8vo. doth, 7s. 6d. 

M'COT.— Contributions to British Palaeontology; or,Fir8t De- 
scriptions of several hundred Fossil Radiata, Artieulata; Mollusca,aud Pisces, 
from the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, and Palaeozoic Strata of Great Britain. 
With numerous Woodcuts. By Frederick M«Cot, F.G.S. Profeiior of 
Natural History in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. cloth,|,9«. 

MANSFIELD.— Paraguay, Brazil, and the Plate.' 

With a Map, and numerous Woodcuts. By CHARLES MANSFIELD, M.A. 
of Clare College, Cambridge. With a Sketch of his Life. By the Rev. 
CHARLES KINGSLEir. Crown 8vo. cloth, I2s, Bd, 

MARRINER. — Sermons Preached at Lyme Regis. By 

E. T. MARRINER, Curate. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4f. 6dL 

MARSTON.— A Lady in Her Own Right 

By WESTLAND MARSTON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6#. 

MASSON.— Essays, Biographical and Critical ; chiefly on the 

English Poets. By DAVID MASSON, M.A. Professor of Enflisli 
Literature in University College, London. 8vo. cloth, \2s. 6d. 

MASSON.— British Novelists and their Styles; being a 

Critical Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. By DAVID MA880K, 
M.A. Crown 8 vo.' cloth, 7s. 6d, 

MASSON.— Life of John Milton, narrated in Connexion 

with the PoUtical, Ecclesiastical, and Uteraxy History of his Time. VoU I. 
withPortraiU. 18«, 
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MAURICE.- WOBES by the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON 

MAURICE, M.A. Incumbent of St. Peter's, St. Marylebone:— 

1. The Claiins of the Bible and of Science; a Corre- 
spondence between a LAYMAN and the Rev. F. D..MAURICE, on 
some questions arising out of the Controversy respecting'the Pentateuch. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d, 

2.'.Dialognes between a Clergyman and Lajrman on 

Family Worship. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6«. 

3. Expository Discourses on the Holy Scriptures: 

I.— The Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testa- 
ment. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6», 

This volume contains Discourses on the Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, and the beginning of the First Book of Samuel. 

II.— The Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

This volume contains Discourses on Samuel Land It., Kings I. 
and II., Amos, Joel, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 

III.— The Gospel of St. John; a Series of Discourses. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

IV.— The Epistles of St. John ; a Series of Lectures 

on Christian Ethics. Crown Svo. cloth, 7». 6d, 

4. Expository Sermons on the Prayer-Book: 

L—The Ordinary Services. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5t, 6d, 

II.-— The Church a Family. Twelve Sermons on the 

Occasional Services. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

5. Lectures on the Apocalypse, or, Book of the Revela- 

tion of St. John the Divine. Crown Svo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 

6. What is Bevelation ? A Series of Sermons on the Epi- 

phany ; to which are added Letters to a Theological Student on the 
Bampton Lectures of Mr. Maksel. Crown Svo. cloth, lOt. 6d, 

7. Sequel to the Inquiry, " What is Revelation ?" 

Letters in Reply to Mr. Mansel's Examination of " Strictures on the 
Bampton Lectures." Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 

8. Lectures on Ecclesiastical History. 

Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d, 

9. Theological Essays. 

Second Edition, with a new Preface and other additions. Crown ■ 
Svo. cloth, \0s.6d. 

10. The Doctrine of. Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures. 

With a Dedicatory Letter to the Young Men's Christian Association* 
Crown Svo. cloth, 7s, 6d, 

.11. The Religions of the World, and their Relations to 

Christianity. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5«. ' 
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WORKS by the Bev. F. D. MAURICE— continued. 
12. On the Lord's Prayer. 

Fourth Bdition. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2», 6d, 

13- On the Sabbath Day: the Character of the Warrior : 

and on the Interpretation of History. Fcap. 8to. cloth, 2#. Gd. 

14. Learning and Working.— Six Lectures on the Founda- 

tion of Colleges for Working Men, delivered in Willis's Rooms, 
Loudon, in June and July, 1854. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

15. The Indian Crisis. Five Sermons. 

Crown 8yo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

16. Law's Remarks on the Fable of the Bees. 

Edited, with an Introduction of Eighty Pages, by FREDERICK 
DENISOM MAURICE, M.A. Fop. 8vo. cloth, 4«. 6d. 

MAYOR.— Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. 

2 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, \3s. 

Vol. I. Lives of Nicholas Ferrar. 

Vol. II. Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. 
By JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A. Fellow and Cla^isical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

*»* The Autobiography of Matthew Robinson may be had separately, price 5s. 6d. 

MAYOR.— Early Statutes of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Kow first edited with Notes. Royal 8vo. IBs. 

♦»• The First Part is now ready for delivery. 

MELIBCEUS: IN LONDON; 

By JAMES PAYN, M.A. Trinity College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5t. 

MERIVALE.— Sallust for Schools. 

By the C. MERIVALE, B.D. Author of " History of Rome." Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

*»* The Ju^urtha and the Catilina may be had separately, price 2«. 6d. each, 

bound in cloth. 

MOOR COTTAGE.— A Tale of Home Life. 

By the Author of ** Little Estella.'* Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*, 

MOORHOUSE. — Some Modem Difficulties respecting the 

Facts of Nature and Revelation. Considered in Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in Lent, 1861. By JAMES MOOR- 
HOUSE, M.A. of St. John's College, Cambxidge, Curate of Homsey. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

MORGAN.— A Collection of Mathematical Problems and 

Examples. Arranged in the Different Subjects progressively, with Aniwers 
to all the Questions. By H. A. MORGAN, M.A., Fellow of Jesui Col- 
lege. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6*, 6d. 

MORSE.— Working for God, and other Practical Sermons. 

By FRANCIS MORSE, M.A. Incumbent of St. John's, Ladywood, Bir- 
mingham. Second Bdltlon. Fcap. 8vo. doth, it. 

MORTLOCE.— Christianity agreeable to Reason. To which 

is added Baptbm from the Bible. By the Rev. EDMUND MORTLOCK, B.p. 
Rcetor of ifonltoD, Nownwrkei Second MltlOTii Fmo, tva ckitk» 
U,ed, 
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NAPI£B.~Lord Bacon and Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Critical and Biographical fissays. By MACYEY NAPIER, late Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review and of the Emeyolopmdia Britanuiea. Post 8vo. 
cloth 1 7 s. 6d, 

NOEL.— Behind the Veil, and Other Poems. By the Hon. 

RODEN NOEL. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 

NORTHERN CIRCUIT. Brief Notes of Travel in Sweden, 

Finland, and Russia. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5§. 

NORTON.— The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. 

NORTON, with Vignette and Frontispiece, engraved from the Authoi's 
Designs. New and cheaper Edition, gilt cloth, is. 6d. 

O'BRIEN.— An Attempt to Explain and Establish the Doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith only, in Ten Sermons on the Nature and 
Effects of Faiih, preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. By 
JAMES THOMAS O'BRIEN, D.D. Bishop of Ossory. Tbird Editton. 
Svo. cloth, I2s. 

ORWELL.— The Bishop's Walk and the Bishop's Times. 

Poems on the Days of Archbishop Leighton and the Scottish Covenant. By 
ORWELL. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s. 

OUT OP THE DEPTHS.— The Story of a Woman's Life. 

Crown Svo. cloth, lOs. 6d. 

PALMER.— The Book of Praise: from the best English 

Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged by ROUNDELL PALMER. With 
Vignette by WooLKaa. ISmo. extra cloth, is. 6d. ; morocco, 7s, 6d.; extra, 
lOs. 6d. 

PARKINSON.— A Treatise on Elementary Mechanics. 

For the Use of the Junior Classes at the University, and the Higher Classes in 
Schools. With a Collection of Examples. By S. PARKINSON, B.D. Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of St. J ohn's College, Cambridge. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. cloth, 9s, 6d, 

PARKINSON.— A Treatise on Optics. 

Crown Svo. cloth, I0«. 6d, 

PARMINTER.— Materials for a Grammar of the Modem 

English Language. Designed as a Text-book of Classical Grammar for ^he 
use of Training Colleges, and the Higher Classes of English Schools. By 
GEORGE HENRY PARMINTER, of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector 
of the United Parishes of SS. John and George, Exeter. Fcap. 8vo.cloth,S«. 6tf. 

PATMORE.— The Angel in the Honse. 

Book I. The Betrothal.— Book II. | The Espouaals.— Book III. Faithful 
For Ever— with Tamerton Church Tower. 

By COVENTRY PATMORE. 2 vols, ficap. Svo. cloth, I2s. 

PATMORE.— The Victories of Love. 

By COVENTRY PATMORE. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

PAXJLL-Pictnres of England. By Dr. REINHOLD PAULI. 

Translated by £. C. OTTE. Cruwn Svo. cloth, 6s, 6dL 

PEROWNB.-" Al-Acy ramiieh." 

Aa Elementary Arabic Grammar. By J. J. S. PEROWNE, B.D. Leoturer 
in Divinity in King's College, London, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. Svo. cloth* fo. 
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PERRY.— Five Sermons preached before the University of 

Cambridge, in November, 1855. By CHARLES PERRY, D.D. Bishop of 
Melbourne. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

FHEAR.— Elementary Hydrostatics. 

By J. B. Phear, M.A. Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. Second 
Bditton. Accompanied by numerous Examples, with the Solutions. 
Crown Sto. cloth, 5s, 6d, 

PHILLIPS.— Life on the Earth : Its Origin and Succession. 

By JOHN PHILLIPS, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. Professor of Geology in the 
Uniyersity of Oxford. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

PHILOLOQT.— The Journal of Sacred and Classical Philology. 

Four Vols. 8vo. cloth, I2s. 6d. each. 

PLAIN RULES ON REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS AND 

DEATHS. Crown 8vo. sewed. Id, ; 9d. per dozen ; 5*. per 100. 

PLATO.— The Republic of Plato. 

Translated into English, with Notes. By Two Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (J. LI. Davies M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A.). Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

PLATONIC DIALOGUES, THE.-Por English Readers. 

By W. WHEWELL, D.D. F.R.S. Master of Trinity College. Cambridge, 
Vol. I. Second Edition, containing The Socratic Dialoflrnes. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. Vol. II. containing The Anti-Sophist Dia" 
losTues. 6s. 6d. Vol. III. containing The Repnblic. Fcap. 8vo. clotb. 
7s. 6d, 

PRATT.— Treatise on Attractions, La Place's Functions, 

and the Figure of the Earth. By J. H. PRATT, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, and Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, ^ Crown 8to. cloth, 6«. 6d, 

PRATERS FOR WORKING MEN OF ALL RANKS: 

Earnestly designed for Family Devotion and Private Meditation and Prayer. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, red leaves, 2s. 6d. Common Edition, U. 9d, 

PROCTER.— A History of the Book of Common Prayer: with 

a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk, and late Fellow of St. Catharine's College. Fifth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

PROPERTY AND INCOME.-Guide to the Unprotected in 

matters relating to Property and Income. Crown 8vo. cloth 3'* 6d, 

PROCTER.— An Elementary History of the Book of Common 

Prayer. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, 

PUCKLE.— An Elementary Treatise on Conic Sections and 

Algebraic Geometry. With a numerous collection of Easy Examples pro* 
gressively arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools and Beginners. 
By G. HALE PUCKLE, M.A. Principal of Windermere College. Second 
Edition, enlarged and improved. Crown Bvo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 

RAMSAT.— The Catechiser's Manual; or, the Church Cate* 

chism illustrated and explained, for the us^ of Cleigymen, Schoolmasters, 
and Teachers. By ARTHUR RAMSAY, M.A. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. 18mo. U, 64, 
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BAWLINSON.— Elementary Statics. 

By G. RAWLINSON, M.A. late Professor of the Applied Sciences la 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Edited by EDWARD STUBGES, M.A. 
Rector of Kencott, Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

BATS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DABE DATS. A Book of 

Selections for the Suffering. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 
Vicar of Doncaster and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 18mo. elegantly 
printed with red lines, and bound in cloth with red leaves. Hiew Bditlon. 
St, 6d. morocco. Old Style, 9s. 

BEICHEL.— The Lord's Prayer and other Sermons. 

By C. P. REICHEL, B.D., Professor of Latin in the Queen's University^ 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; and late Don* 
nellan Lecturer in the University of Dublin. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

BOBINSON.— Missions urged upon the State, on Grounds 

both of Duty and Policy. By C. K. ROBINSON, M.A. Master of St. Cfttbe-' 
rine's College. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is, 

BOBT.— An Elementary Latin Grammar. By H. J. BOBT, M.A. 

Under Master of Dulwich College Upper School ; late Fellow and Classical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2s. 6<f. 

BOBT.— Story of a Household, and Other Poems. By 

MARY K. ROBT. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

BOMANIS.— Sermons Preached at St. Mary's, Beading. 

By WILLIAM ROMAN IS, M.A. Curate. Fcap. Svo. cloth, 6s. 

BOSSETTI.--Goblin Market, and other Poems. 

By CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. With Two Designs by D. 6. Bob9BTTi. 
Fcap. Svo. cloth, 5s, 

BOIJTH.— Treatise on Dynamics of Bigid Bodies. 

With Numerous Examples. By E. J. ROUTH,, M.A. Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, IQs. 6d. 

BOWSELL.-THE ENGLISH UNIVEBSITIES AND THE 

ENGLISH POOR. Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge. 
By T. J. ROWSELL, M.A. Rector of St. Margaret's, Lothbury, late Incum- 
bent of St. Peter's, Stepney. Fcap. Svo. cloth limp, red leaves, 2s, 

BOWSELL.— Man's Labour and God's Harvest. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge in Lent, 1861. Fcap. 
Svo. limp cloth, red leaves, 3s. 

BUTH AND HEB FBIENDS. A Story for Girls. 

With a Frontispiece. Third Edition. RoyallGmo. extra cloth, gilt leaTes, 
Ss. 6d, 

SANDABS.-B7 THE SEA, AND OTHEB POEMS. 

By EDMUND SANDARS, of ' Trinity HaU, Cambridge. Fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

SCOUBING OF THE WHITE HOBSE; or, The Long 

Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the Author of "Tom Brown's 
School Days." Illustrated by Dotle. Eig^lxth Thousand. Imp. 16mo. 

cloth, ^egant, Sc.^ 6d, - 

SEEMANN.— Yifl : an Account of a Government Mission to 

the Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By BERTUOLD SEEMANN, 
Ph.D. F.L.S. With Map and Illustrations. Demy Svo. cloth, Ms, 

SELWYN.— The Work of Christ in the World. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. By the Right Rev. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SELWYN, D.D. Bishop of New Zealand, formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 2s, 
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SELWTN.— A Verbal Analysis of the Holy Bible. 

Intended to facilitate the translation of the Holy Scriptures into Foreign 
Languages. Compiled for the use of the Melaaesian Misstoo. Small folio, 

cloth, lis, 

SHAKESPEARE. — The Works of William Shakespeare. 

Edited by WILLIAM GEORGE CLARK. M.A. and JOHN GLOYER, M.A. 
Yols. 1 and 2, 8yo. cloth, 10#. 6d. each. To be completed In Eight Yoltunes. 

SIMEON.— Stray Notes on Fishing and on Natural History. 

By CORNWALL SIMEON. Crown 8to. cloth, 7t. 6d. 

SIMPSON.— An Epitome of the History of the Christian 

Church during the first Three Centuries and during the Reformation. With 
Examination Papers. By WILLIAM SIMPSON, M.A. Fourth BdttiOB. 
Fcp. Svo. cloth, S<. 6d. 

SMITH.— A Life Drama, and other Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2». M. 

SMITH.— City Poems. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of '* A Life Drama," and other Pocns* 
. Fcap. 8yo. cloth. 5», 

SMITH.— Edwin of Deira. second Edition. By ALEXAN- 
DER SMITH, Author of ** City Poems." Fcap. 8?o. eloth, 5s. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic and Algebra, in their Principles and 

Application: with numerous systematically arranged Examples, taken from 
the Cflfmbtidge Examination Papers. By BARNARD SMITH, M.A. Fellow 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Eighth £dition. Crown Syo. 
cloth, lOi. 6<f. 

SMITH.— Arithmetic for the nse of Schools. ^ 

Veiw Bdition* Crown 8vo. cloth, it. 6d, 

SMITH.— A Key to the Arithmetic for Schools. 

Second Bditton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d, 

SMITH.— Exercises in Arithmetic. 

'By. -BARNARD SMITH. With Answers. Crown 8yo. limp cloth* It.Sd, 
Or'sold separately, as follows:— Part I. U. Part II. U, Answers, 6^ 

SNOWBALL.— The Elements of Plane and Spherical 

trigonometry. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6tf. 

SNOWBALL.— Introduction to the Elements of Plane Trigo- 
nometry for the use of Schools. Second Edition. 8to. sewed, 5«. 

SNOWBALL. — The Cambridge Course of Elementary 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Adapted for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
With numerous Examples and Problems. Fonrth Edition. Crown 8to. 
cloth, 5i. 

STEPHEN.— General View of The Criminal Law of England. 

By J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Barrister-at-law, Reorder of Newark-on- 
Trent. 8vo. cloth, ISs, 

STORT.— Memoir of the Rev. Robert Story, late Minister 

of Roseneath, including Passages of Scottish Religious and Bodesiastical 
History during the Second Quarter of the Present Century. By R. H. 8TORT. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7t,64, 
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SWAINSON.— A Handbook to Butler's Analogy. 

By C. A. tSWAINSON, M.A. Principal of the Theological College, and 
, Prebendary of Chichester. Crown 8to. sewed, U. 6d. 

SWAINSON.— The Creeds of the Ghnrch in their Belations 

to Holy Scripture and the Conscience of the Christian. Syo. cloth, 9g. 

SWAINSON.-THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTA- 

MENT; The Conviction of Righteousness, and other Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Cambridge. 8yo. cloth, I2t. 

TAIT and STEELE.— A Treatise on Dynamics, with nume- 
rous Examples. By P. O. TAIT, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
and Professorof Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast, and W. J.STEELE, 
late Fellow of St. Peter's College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

4 

TEMPLE. — Sermons preached in the Chapel of Eugby 

School. In 1858, 1859, and 1860. By F. TEMPLE, D.D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Head Master of Eugby School, Chaplain to Earl 
Denbigh. 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d, 

THEOLOGICAL Manuals. 

L— History of the Church during the Middle Ages. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Second Edition. With Four 
Maps. Crown 8yo. cloth, I0«. 6d. 

II.— History of the Church during the Beformation. 

By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

III.— The Book of Common Prayer: Its History and 

Rationale. By FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Fifth Edition. 

down 8vo cloth, \0s. 6d, 

lY.— History of the Canon of the New Testament. 

By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12#. 

v.— Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

By B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10#. 6d. 
*»* Others are in progress, and will be announced in due time. 

THRIN6.— A Construing Book. 

Compiled by the Rev. EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Master of Up. 
pingbam Grammar School, late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 
8to. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

THRING.— The Elements of Grammar taught in English. 

TMrd Edition. 18mo. bound in cloth, 2», 

THBING.— The Child's Grammar. 

Being the substance of the above, with Examples for Practice. Adapted for 
Junior Classes. A Ne^r Edition. 18mo. limp cloth, 1 g. 

THBING.— Sermons delivered at Uppingham School. 

By EDWARD THRINO, M.A. Head Master. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5j. 

THRING.- School Songs. 

A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the Mutic ananfed ibr ttmt Voices 
Edited by EDWARD THRING, M.A. Head Kntcr of TMBghan-Miool, 

and H. RICCIUS. Small folio, 7f.6<f. • ■ 
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THRUPP— The Song of Songs, 

A New Translation, with a CoTnmentary and an Introduction. By the Rer* 
J. F. THRUPP, Vicar of Barrin^rton, late Fellow of Trinity- CoUege, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. cloth, 7», 6d. 

THRUFP.—Antient Jernsalem: a New Investigation into the 

History, Topography, and Plan of the City, Environs, and Temple. Designed 
principally to illustrate the records and prophecies of Scripture. With Map 
and Plans. By JOSEPH FRANCIS THRUPP, M.A. 8vo.- cloth, I5«. 

THRUPP.— Introduction to the Study and Use of the 

Psalms. By the REV. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 2 vols. 8to. 2U. 

THRUPP.— Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. 

Selected and Edited hy the REV. J. F. THRUPP, M.A. 18mo. cloth, tt, 
limp cloth. Is. Ad. 

THUGTDIDES, BOOK VI. With English Notes, and a Map. 

By PERCIVAL FROST, Jdn. M.A. late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 8to. 7«. td, 

TOGQUEVILLE.— Memoir, Letters, and Remains of Alexis 

De TocqueviUe. Translated Arom the French by the Translator of** Napoleon's 
Correspondence with King Joseph." With Numerous additions, 2 Tola, crows 
8to. 2U, 

TODHUNTER-WORKS by ISAAC TODHUNTER, M.A. 

Fellow and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of St. John's - College, 
Cambridge :— 

1. Euclid for Colleges and Schools. 

I8mo. bound in cloth, S«. 6if. 

2. Algebra for Beginners. 

With numerous Examples. 18mo. bound in eloth, 2#. M, 

3. A Treatise on the Differential Calcnlns. 

With numerous Examples. TMrd Bdition. Crown 8to. oloth, 

lOi. 6<f. 

4. A Treatise on the Integral Calcnlns. second sdiuon. 

With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo. cloth, I0«. 6<f. 

5. A Treatise on Analytical Statics, with nnmerons Ex- 

amples. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6(f . 

6. A Treatise on Conic Sections, with nnmerons Examples. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. Qd. 

7. Algebra for the nse of Colleges and Schools. Third 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7«. 6d. 

8. Plane Trigonometry for Colleges and Schools, second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5«. 

9. A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry for the Use of 

Colleges and Schools. Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth. At. 6d, 

10. Critical History of the Progress of the Calcnlns of 

Variations during the Nineteenth Century. 8to. cloth, I2t. 

11. Examples of AnaJytical Geometry of Three Dimensions. 

Crown 8yo. cloth. At. 

12. A Treatise on the Theory of Equations. 

Crown 8yo. doth, 7«. 6d, 
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TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DATS. 

By AN OLD BOY. Serenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. eloth, 5«. 
Copies of the Laroe Paper Edxtiom mat be had, price 10«. 6J. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

By the Author of ** Tom Brown's School Days.'* Second Edition. 
S vols, crown 8vo. £1 lU.Bd. 

TRACTS FOR PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

By VARIOUS WRITERS. 

The First Series, Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
The Second Series, Crown Bvo. cloth, 8s. 

Supplementary Number to the Second Series, price U. Noncon- 
formity in the Seventeenth and in the Nineteenth Century. I. English 
Voluntaryism, by J. N. LAN6LEY. II. The Voluntary Principle in 
America. By an English Clergyman. This number can be bound up 
with the Second Series. 

The whole Series of Fifteen Tracts may be had separately, price One 
Shilling each. 

TRENCH.— The Subjection of the Creature to Vanity. 

Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, St 

TRENCH.— Synonyms of the New Testament. 

By The Very Rev. RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D.Dean of West- 
minster. Fonrtli Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s, 

TRENCH.— Hulseari Lectures for 1845—46. 

Contents. 1. — The Fitness of Holy Scripture for unfolding the Spiritual Life 
of Man. 2. — Christ the Desire of all. Nations ; or the Unconscious Pro- 
phecies of Heathendom. Fourth Edition. Foolscap 8 vo. cloth, 5«. 

TRENCH.— Sermons Preached before the University of Cam- 
bridge. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6d. 

TUDOR.— The Decalogue viewed as the' Christian's Law, 

with Special Reference to the Questions and Wants of the Times By the 
REV. RICHARD TUDOB, B.A. Curate of Helston. Crown 8to. cloth, 
lOf. 6d, 

VACATION TOURISTS; or. Notes of Travel in 186L 

Edited by F. 6 ALTON, F.R.S. With Ten Maps illustrating the Routes. 
8vo. cloth, 14f. 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons preached in St. John's Church, 

Leicester, during the years 1855 and 1856. By DAVID J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Vicar of St. Martin's, Leicester. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, Ss, 6d, 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons on the Resurrection. With a Preface. 

By D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Sf . 

VAUGHAN.— Three Sermons on The Atonement. With a 

Preface. By D. J. Vaughan, M.A. Limp cloth, red edges. If. 6d. 

VAUGHAN.— Sermons on Sacrifice and Propitiation, preached 

in St. Martin's Church, Leicester, during Lent and Easter, 1861. By D. J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. Fcap. 8to. cloth limp, red edges, 2s. 6tf. 
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VAiraHAN.-WORES by CHARLES JOHN VAnaHAN,l»J2: 

Vicar of Doncaster, Chancellor of York, and Chaplala in Ordinary to the 
Qu«en:— 

1. Notes for Lectures on Confirmation. With suitable 

Prayers. Fonrth Edition. Limp cloth, red edges, 1«. 6<f. 

2. Lectures on the Epistle to the Philippians. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, xed leaves, 7»,6d. 

3. Lectures on the Revelation of St. John. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 15f. 

4. Epiphany, Lent, and Easter. A Selection of Ex- 

pository Sermonn^ Second Edition. Crown 8to. dotb, red leaves. 
l(k. 6d, 

5. The Book and the Life: Four Sermons Preached before 

the University of Cambridge in November, 1862. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
S#. 6d. . 

6. Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 

A Selection of Sermons preached in Harrow School Chapel. With • 
View of the Interior of the Chapel. Third Edition. Crown Svow 
cloth, red leaves, 10«. 6d. 

7. St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans. 

The Greek Text with English Notes. Second Edition. Cnnrn Sror. 
clotix, red leaves, 5*. 

8. Revision of the Liturgy. Four Discourses. With an 

Introduction. I. Absoi^utxok. II. Rboskkratiov. III. Athava- 
SIA.N Crbed. IV. BuRiAi; Sbkvice. V. Holt OansRS. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, red leaves, 4s, 6d. 

9. Lessons of Life and Godliness. A Selection of Sermons 

Preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster. Fcap. Svo. cloth, is. 6d. 

VOLUNTEER'S SCRAP BOOK. 

By the Author of ** The Cambridge Scrap Book." Crown 4to. half-boimd. 
7s. ed. 

WAGNER.— Memoir of the Rev. George Wagner, late of St. 

Stephen's, Brighton. By J. N. 8IVIPKINSON, M.A. Rector of Brington, 
Northampton. Third axkd Cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. doth, 5s, 

WATSON AND ROUTH.-GAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE 

PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. For the Year 1860. With Solutions by IW 
W. WATSON, M.A. and £. J. ROUTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

WARREN.— An Essay on Greek Federal Coinage. 

By the Hon. J. LEICESTER WARREN, M.A. Svo. cloth, ts, 6d. 

WESTCOTT.— History of the Canon of the New Testament 

during the First Four Centuries. By BROOKE FOBS WESTCOTT, M.A. 
Assistant Master of Harrow School ; late Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo. cloth, li#. 6d, 
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WESTGOTT. — Characteristics of the Gospel Miracles. 

SennoDS preached before the University of Cambridge. Wltb Notes. By 
B. F. WESTCOTT, M.A. Author of "History of the New Testament 
Canon." Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, 

WESTCOTT.— Introduction to the Study of the Four Gos^ 

pels. By B. F. W£STCOTT, M. A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10«. 6d. 

WILSON.— Counsels of an Invalid: Letters on Religions 

Subjects. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. late Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh. With Vignette Portrait, engraved by 6. B. 
Shaw. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, 

WILSON— ReUgio Chemici. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. With a Vignette beautiftilly engraved after 
a Design by Noel Paton. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8«. 6d, 

VTILSON. -Memoir of George Wilson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

Regius Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. By his 
Sister. 8vo. cloth, vrith Portrait, lit. 

WILSON.— The Five Gateways of Knowledge. 

By GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. Regius Professor of Technology i n 
the University of Edinburgh. Second Bdition, Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2«. 6<f. 
or in Paper Covers, 1*. 

WILSON— The Progress of the Telegraph. 

Fcap. 8vo. 1*. 

WILSON,— Prehistoric Man : Researches into the Origin of 

Civilization in the Old and the New World. By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 
Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto; 
Author of " Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," &c. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 28s. 

WILSON.— A Treatise on Dynamics. 

By W. P. WILSON, M.A. Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge,and Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Melbourne. 8vo. bds. 9s. 6d. 

WILTON.— The Negeb; or, "South Country" of Scripture. 

By the Rev. E. WILTON, M.A. Oxon. Incumbent of Scofton, Notts, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Galloway. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s'. 6d, 

WOLFE.-ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY ORIGINAL 

PSALM AND HYMN TUNES. For Four Voices. By ARTHUR 
WOLFK, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Oblong 
royal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, \0s. 6d. . 

WOLFE.—Hymns for Public Worship. 

Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR WOLFE, M.A. ISroo. cloth, red 
leaves, 2s. Common Paper Edition, limp cloth. Is. or twenty-five for W. 

WOLFE.— Hymns for Private Use. 

Selected and Arranged by ARTHUR WOLFE, M.A 18ino,- cloth, red 
leaveis, 2s, 
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W00LLE7.— Lectures Delivered in Australia. 

By JOHN WOOLLEY, D.C.L. Principal and Professor of Logic and ClsMtct 
in the University of Sydney, Late Fellow of University Ck>llege, OxfMd. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6tf. 

WOBEINa MEN'S COLLEGE MAGAZINE. 

Monthly, 2d. Vols. I. II. and IIL (1859—61), handsomely bound in cloth, 
2s, 6d. each. 

WORSHIP OF GOD AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 

A Series of Sermons on Public Worship. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, Zs. 6d, 

By F. D. Mai)rice, M.A. T. J. Rowssll, M.A. J. Ll. Dayixs, M.A. 

and D. J. Yavghan, M.A. 

WBIGHT.—Hellenica ; or, a History of Greece in Greek, 

as related by Diodorus and Thucydides, being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with Explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. By J. WRIGHT, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridg:e, and Head-Master of Sutton Coldfleld 
• Grammar School. Second Edition, wxTn a YocABVLAaT. ISmo. 
cloth, 8«. 6d. 

WRIGHT.—A Help to Latin Grammar; 

or, the Form and Use of Words in Latin. With Progressive Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, it. 6d. 

WRIGHT.— The Seven Kings of Rome : 

An easy Narrative, abridged from the First Book of Livy by the omission of 
difficult passages, being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3«. 

WRIGHT.—A Vocabulary and Exercises on the " Seven 

Kings of Rome." Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
*•* The Vocabulary and Exercises may also be had bound up with *'The Seven 

Kings of Rome." Price 5s. cloth. 

Tes and No ; or, Glimpses of The Great Conflict. 

S vols, crown 8vo. cloth, 1/. lU. Cd, 

YOUNG.—On the History of Greek Literature in England. 

From the Earliest Times to the End of the Reign of James the First. By 
SIR GEORGE YOUNG, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, boards, 2s, 
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